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Fore'word 


HE  rapid  evolution  of  constructive  methods  in  recent 
[^  ^  years,  as  illustrated  in  the  use  of  steel  and  concrete. 


and  the  increased  size  and  complexity  of  buildings, 
has  created  the  necessityforan  authority  which  shall 
embody  accumulated  experience  and  approved  practice  along  a 
vaiiety  of  correlated  lines.  The  Cyclopedia  of  Architecture, 
Carpentry,  and  Building  is  designed  to  &l\  this  acknowledged 
need. 

C  There  is  no  industry  that  compares  with  Building  in  the 
close  interdependence  of  its  subsidiary  trades.  The  Architect, 
for  example,  who  knows  nothing  of  Steel  or  Concrete  con- 
struction is  today  as  much  out  of  place  on  important  work  as 
the  Contractor  who  cannot  make  intelligent  estimates,  or  who 
understands  nothing  of  his  legal  rights  and  responsibilities.  A 
carpenter  must  now  know  something  of  Masonry,  Electric  Wiring, 
and,  in  fact,  all  other  trades  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing; and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  craftsmen  whose  handiwork 
will  enter  into  the  completed  structure. 

C  Neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  the 
present  work  the  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative  on  the 
subject  of  Building  and  its  allied  industries.  The  aim  has  been, 
not  merely  to  create  a  work  which  will  appeal  to  the  trained 
expert,  but  one  that  will  commend  itself  also  to  the  beginner 


and  the  self-taught,  practical  man  by  giving  him  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods,  not  only  of  his  own 
particular  trade,  but  of  all  other  branches  of  the  Building  Indus- 
try as  well.  The  various  sections  have  been  prepared  especially 
for  home  study,  each  written  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
the  subject.  The  arrangement  of  matter  is  such  as  to  carry  the 
student  forward  by  easy  stages.  Series  of  review  questions  are 
inserted  in  each  volume,  enabling  the  reader  to  test  his  knowl- 
edge and  make  it  a  permanent  possession.  The  illustrations 
have  been  selected  with  unusual  care  to  elucidate  the  text. 

C  The  work  will  be  found  to  cover  many  important  topics  on 
which  little  information  has  heretofore  been  available.  This  is 
especially  apparent  in  such  sections  as  those  on  Steel  Construc- 
tion; Reinforced  Concrete  Construction;  Building  Superintend- 
ence; Estimating;  Contracts  and  Specifications,  including  the 
principles  and  methods  of  awarding  and  executing  Government 
contracts;  and  Building  Law. 

C  In  conclusion,  grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  the  staff  of 
authors  and  collaborators,  without  whose  hearty  co-operation 
this  work  would  have  been  impossible. 
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PART  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  carpenter  has  always  been  a  worker  in  wood  and  probably 
will  always  be  so,  unless  we  are  so  foolish  as  to  neglect  the  newer 
art  of  Forestry  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  course  of  time  we  have 
no  wood  wherein  to  work  and  with  which  to  build  and  decorate  our 
habitations.  The  building  and  the  decoration  of  houses  and  other 
structures  has  always  been  the  special  contribution  of  the  carpenter 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  conununity,  and  this  feature  has  dis- 
tinguished him-  from  other  woodworkers  such  as  carriage  builders, 
shipbuilders,  coopers,  and  makers  of  various  implements.  But 
whereas  the  carpenter  formerly  did  all  the  work  connected  with  the 
building  or  decoration  of  the  structure,  he  now  performs  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  At  one  time  he  was  called  upon  to  prepare  the  rough 
lumber  for  framing,  erect  the  building,  make  the  doors  and  windows 
together  with  their  frames,  and  then  make  and  put  in  place  all  the 
outside  and  inside  finish,  even  including  the  furniture.  In  these 
days,  however,  factories  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  this  work,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  doors  and  window  sash,  interior  finish,  furniture, 
etc.,  and  the  lumber  which  was  formerly  prepared  by  hand  is  now 
sawed,  cut,  planed,  molded,  and  even  sandpapered  by  machinery, 
leaving  for  the  carpenter  the  preparation  of  the  framing  of  such 
buildings  as  are  not  large  enough  to  be  built  of  brick,  stone,  or  steel, 
and  the  putting  in  place  at  the  building  of  the  exterior  and  interior 
finish  which  has  previously  been  made  ready  so  far  as  possible  at  the 
factory.  The  old-time  joiner  has  given  way  to  the  modern  cabinet 
maker  or  the  factory  woodworker,  and  his  plane,  saw,  and  chisel 
have  been  replaced  by  electrically-driven  machinery  of  the  planing 
mill  and  the  door  factory.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  upon  which 
the  art  of  carpentry  is  based  have  not  changed,  and  we  still  use  the 
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formulas,  and  profit  by  the  wisdom  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
our  fathers. 

The  carpenter  has  always  found  at  hand  his  material  provided 
by  Nature,  needing  only  to  be  cut  down  and  shaped  to  suit  his  pur- 
poses. It  is  easily  worked,  beautiful  in  texture,  and  capable  of  being 
treated  with  paints,  oils,  and  varnishes  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
it  and  at  the  same  time  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  So  suitable 
is  wood  for  purposes  of  interior  decoration  that  now  when  other 
materials  such  as  sheet  metal  are  substituted  for  it  on  account  of 
their  greater  durability  or  their  superiority  as  fire  resistants,  great 
pains  are  often  taken  to  make  these  materials  look  like  wood  by  the 
skillful  use  of  paints  and  varnishes,  and  such  good  results  have  been 
obtained  along  this  line,  and  the  grain  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood 
has  been  so  closely  imitated,  that  one  not  accustomed  to  woodwork 
in  a  business  way  can  hardly  distinguish  the  real  wood  from  the 
imitation. 

A  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  this  material  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  our  lives  and  which  is  so  plentiful,  especially 
in  the  more  recently  settled  parts  of  the  earth,  is  sure  to  prove  of 
advantage  to  all,  and  such  knowledge  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
carpenter,  architect,  or  other  user  of  wood. 

Unlike  many  of  the  other  materials  used  in  building,  wood  has 
life  and  has  come  into  existence  by  a  process  known  as  growth,  and 
these  two  facts  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  use  of  wood 
in  construction,  as  they  affect  both  its  physical  characteristics  and 
its  action  after  it  has  been  put  in  place  in  a  building.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  wood  intelligently,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  about  its  mode  of  life,  its  method  of  growth,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  will  act  after  it  has  been  cut  away  from  the  tree, 
killed,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  kill  it,  by  seasoning  or  drying,  and 
then  setting  up  in  place.  All  woods  are  not  the  same  in  these  respects ; 
in  fact,  no  two  kinds  of  wood  are  exactly  the  same  in  structure,  nor 
will  they  behave  in  the  same  way  even  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  select  them  very  carefully  for  various 
purposes  and  for  use  in  various  places. 

WTiile  it  is  true  that  no  two  kinds  of  wood  are  exactlv  the  same 
in  structure,  they  still  have  some  things  in  common.  For  example, 
all  wood  is  a  vegetable  product,  and  all  wood  is  built  up  in  the  same 
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general  way  out  of  a  very  great  number  of  individual  parts  called 
cells,  or  fibers,  which  are  like  so  many  tiny  pockets  filled  with  a 
fluid  substance.  The  size,  shape,  and  arrangement  of  these  little 
cells  is  different  in  different  lands  of  wood,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
differences  in  appearance,  texture,  and  durability.  Wood  is  largely 
composed  of  carbon,  which  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  it 
takes  fire  and  the  heat  which  it  gives  off  when  burned.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  the  exact  amount  depending 
upon  whether  the  wood  is  seasoned  or  is  still  green,  and  even  seasoned 
wood,  if  it  is  left  lying  about  in  a  damp  place,  will  absorb  more  or 
less  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

There  are  two  words  which  are  used  to  describe  the  wood  used 
for  building  purposes,  namely,  timber  and  lumber.  Timber  is  the 
name  which  can  properly  be  applied  to  any  wood  which  is  suitable 
for  structural  uses,  when  the  material  is  in  its  natural  state,  before 
it  has  been  cut  down  and  prepared  for  the  market.  Lumber  is  the 
word  which  should  be  used  to  describe  the  timber  after  it  has  been 
cut  down  and  sawed  up  into  pieces  ready  for  use.  In  practice,  the 
word  timber  is  often  used  to  designate  the  larger  beams  of  a  structure 
although  these  beams  are  ready  for  use.  We  will  first  consider  the 
timber  in  its  natural  condition,  study  its  manner  of  growth,  the 
different  classes  of  trees,  the  defects  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
material  and  their  causes,  the  way  in  which  timber  is  converted  into 
lumber,  and  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  kinds  of  timber, 
studying  the  characteristics  of  each  both  in  its  natural  state  and 
after  it  has  been  prepared  for  use. 

TIMBER  IN  ITS  NATURAL  STATE 

CLASSES  OF  TREES 

There  are  in  general  four  kinds  of  trees  from  which  timber 
suitable  for  structural  purposes  may  be  obtained,  which  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  manner  of  growth  and  in  the  details  of  their  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  in  their  adaptability  to  building  work,  but  of  these 
only  two,  the  so-called  broad-leaved  trees  and  the  needle-leaved 
trees,  yield  timber  used  in  any  great  quantity  for  building.  The 
other  two  are  suitable  for  structural  work  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  not  been  extensively  utilized  as  yet  except  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  places  where  they  grow.    This  is 
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espedally  true  of  the  bamboos,  which  grow  in  abundance  in  China 
and  tiie  Philippine  Islands  and  are  there  used  extensively  for  building 
purposes,  but  which  have  never  as  yet  been  introduced  into  other 
countries,  although  the  wood  has  cert^  characteristics  which  miglit 
make  it  verj'  suitable  for  use  in  some  locations,  and  the  tree  could 
probably  be  made  to  grow  in  any  warm  climate  such  as  that  of  the 
southern  states.  There  is  another  class  of  tree  of  which  the  palms 
are  the  most  well-known  representaUves,  but  the  use  of  the  lumber 
cut  from  these  trees  is  veiy  limited. 

Manner  of  Growth.  There  is  a  marked  difference  betw^een  the 
four  classes  of  trees  mentioned  above  in  regard  to  their  manner  of 
growth.  The  palms  and  bamboos  are  somewhat  similar  and  are 
known  as  endogenous  trees,  differing  from  the  broad-leaved  trees  and 
the  conifers  which  are  known  as  exogenous 
trees.  The  endogens,  to  which  family 
also  belong  cornstalks  and  certain  kinds 
of  grasses,  increase  from  the  inside  and 
do  not  usually  have  a  covering  of  bark. 
The  wood  is  soft  in  the  center  of  the 
trunk  and  becomes  hard  toward  the  out- 
side. The  soft  interior  of  the  stem  some- 
times is  found  to  be  missing  entirely, 
leaving  a  hollow  sort  of  tube,  but  this  is 
true  of  the  bamboos  only,  the  palms 
being  solid.  The  wood  of  these  trees  is 
cranposed  of  a  multitude  of  cells  or  pockets  like  that  of  the  exogenous 
trees,  but  the  end  of  a  log  which  has  been  cut  does  not  show  the 
rings  which  we  see  at  the  end  of  a  log  cut  from  a  broad-leaved  tree 
or  a  conifer.  Fig.  1.  Instead  we  see  a  series  of  dots  of  a  darker  color 
than  the  general  surface,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  trees  grow. 

The  exogenous  trees,  to  which  class  belong  the  broad-leaved 
trees  and  the  conifers,  increase  from  year  to  year  both  in  height 
and  in  size  of  trunk.  The  increase  in  height  and  in  the  length  of 
the  branches  is  the  result  of  a  sort  of  extension  process  which  takes 
place  at  the  ends  of  all  the  small  offshoots  as  well  as  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree.  A  bud  is  first  formed  at  each 
of  these  places  and  speedily  develops  into  a  small  twig,  at  first  quite 
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soft  and  with  a  covering  of  thin  skin.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
skin  gets  harder  and  darker  in  color  and  the  woody  tissue  inside 
gets  firmer,  while  the  extension  process  continues  to  take  place  at 
the  end.  Thus  the  branch  or  trunk  of  the  tree  becomes  each  year 
a  little  longer  but  any  particular  point  on  the  branch  remains  in  the 
same  position  with  relation  to  the  ground  or  to  the  parent  trunk  or 
branch.  While  the  lengthening  process  is  going  on,  another  and  a 
different  kind  of  gro\vi:h  is  taking  place.  The  fluid  known  as  sap 
is  continually  passing  up  and  down  between  the  roots  of  the  tree  and 
the  leaves,  and  each  year  a  new  layer  of  wood  is  formed  on  the  outside 
of  the  trunk  and  branches  underneath  the  bark.  Thus  a  cross 
section  of  the  trunk  of  an  exogenous  tree  presents  a  series  of  rings 
beginning  at  the  center,  where  there  is  a  small,  whitish  substance 
called  pith,  and  extending  to  the  outside  where  there  is  a  covering 
of  bark.  In  Fig.  1,  A  is  the  pith,  B  is  the  woody  part  of  the  tree, 
and  C  is  the  bark.  The  arrangement  of  the  wood  in  concentric 
rings  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  formed  gradually,  one  layer  being 
added  each  year,  and  for  this  reason  the  rings  or  layers  are  called 
annual  rings.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  age  of  the  tree  may 
usually  be  determined  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  counting 
the  number  of  layers  which  appear  on  the  cross  section.  The  width 
of  the  annual  rings  varies  from  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  to  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  according  to  the  character  of  the  tree  and  the  position  of 
the  ring  with  relation  to  the  center.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  widest  rings  are  to  be  found  nearest  the  center  or  pith  and  that 
they  grow  regularly  narrower  as  they  approach  the  outside  or  bark. 
They  are  also  wider  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  than  at  the  top.  The 
rings  are  very  seldom  circular  or  regular  in  form,  but  follow  the 
contour  of  the  tree  trunk. 

The  wood  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  tree  where  the  pith  b 
located  is  considerably  harder  and  denser,  as  well  as  darker  in  color, 
than  that  which  is  on  the  outside  nearer  the  bark.  This  wood  is 
called  heartwood  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  and  softer  wood 
which  is  called  sapwood.  The  reason  why  the  heartwood  is  harder 
and  denser  than  the  sapwood  is  that  it  is  older  and  has  been  com- 
pressed more  and  more  each  year  as  the  tree  has  increased  in  size, 
so  that  the  pores  have  gradually  become  filled  up.  The  sapwood 
is  soft  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  heartwood  showing  that  it  has 
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been  more  recently  formed.  The  time  required  to  transform  the 
wood  from  sapwood  to  heartwood  varies  from  nine  to  thirty-five 
years,  according  to  the  natm«  of  the  tree,  and  those  trees  which 
perform  this  hardening  in  the  shortest  time  usually  yield  the  most 
durable  timber.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  the  change  from 
sapwood  to  heartwood  takes  place  ring  by  ring  and  year  by  year  or 
whether  sections  of  the  trunk  consisting  of  a  number  of  rings  change 
at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  process  is  what 
really  takes  place,  indeed  there  seems  to  be  evidence  to  show  that 
not  even  the  whole  of  each  ring  changes  at  one  time,  but  that  part 
of  a  ring  may  remain  sapwood  after  the  remainder  has  become 
heartwood. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  rings,  there  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cross 
section  of  any  log  other  lines  which  run  from  the  center  toward  the 
bark  at  right  angles  to  the  annual  rings.  These  are  called  medullary 
rays.  Usually  they  do  not  extend  to  the  bark,  but  alternate  with 
others  which  start  at  the  bark  and  run  in  toward  the  center  but 
are  lost  before  they  reach  the  pith.  This  is  shown  at  E  and  F  in  the 
figure.  The  medullary  rays  are  much  more  pronounced  and  the 
structure  of  the  wood  is  much  more  complicated  in  the  broad-leaved 
trees  than  in  the  conifers,  the  structure  of  which  is  comparatively 
simple  with  most  of  the  fibers  running  up  and  down  in  the  direction 
of  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Thus,  the  wood  of  the  pines  and  other 
conifers  splits  very  much  more  easily  than  that  of  the  oaks,  chestnuts, 
and  other  broad-leaved  trees. 

Medullary  rays  are  sometimes  called  pith  rays  and  are  caused 
by  fibers  or  bundles  of  fibers  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  others. 
It  is  the  pith  rays  which  appear  as  smooth,  shiny  spots  or  blotches 
in  woods  which  have  been  quarter  sawed.  This  will  be  explained 
later  when  dealing  with  the  conversion  of  timber  from  its  natural 
state  into  planks  and  other  shapes  ready  for  the  market. 

Details  of  Wood  Structure.  If  a  piece  of  wood  were  to  be 
examined  carefully  under  a  microscope  it  would  be  seen  that  it  was 
a  composite  substance,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  verj'^  small 
fibers,  and  that  these  fibers  were  not  solid  but  were  so  many  little 
tubes  or  cells  arranged  together  in  a  more  or  less  complicated  manner 
according  to  the  kind  of  wood.  Thus  a  piece  cut  from  one  of  the 
needle-leaved  trees  would  be  seen  to  be  much  more  simple  and  regular 
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in  arrangement  than  a  piece  cut  from  one  of  the  broad-leaved  trees. 
Both  kinds  of  wood  are  composed  of  bundles  of  these  fibers  or  tubes 
running  parallel  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  which  are  crossed  by  other 
fibers  running  at  right  angles  to  the  first  ones  and  binding  the  whole 
tf^ther.  The  cross  fibers  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  wood  of 
the  broad-leaved  trees  than  in  that  of  the  conifers,  and  it  is  these 
Gheis  which  appear  on  the  cross  section  of  a  log  as  pith  rays.  There 
are  also  to  be  seen  through  the  microscope  a  few  resin  ducts  and 
other  spedal  fibers  scattered  through  the  wood.  It  is  said  that  in 
pime  more  than  15,000  fibers  occur  on  a  square  inch  of  section  so 
that  each  one  is  very  small  and  they  can  not  be  distinguished  without 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope.  The  general  arrangement  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which  AA  are  the  fibers  parallel  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  BB  are  the  cross  fibers.  It  will  be  noticed  in  this 
figure  that  the  more  numerous  the  cross  fibers, 
the  more  thoroughly  the  wood  will  be  tied  to- 
gether, and  the  harder  and  tougher  it  will  be;  also 
that  it  will  spht  much  more  readily  if  there  are 
8  few  cross  fibers  than  it  will  if  there  are  many. 
Thus  the  most  important  characteristics  of  tim- 
ber are  directly  dependent  on  the  structure  of 
the  wood. 

drain.  The  arrangement  of  the  fibers  which 
go  to  make  up  a  piece  of  timber  give  to  it  certain 
diaracteristics  which  are  described  as  different  conditions  of  the 
"grain"  of  the  wood,  the  word  "grain"  being  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  word  fiber.  Thus  "across  the  grain,"  means  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  fibers;  "along  the  grain," 
means  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  fibers.  In  like  manner 
woods  are  said  to  be  "fine  grained,"  "coarse  grained,"  "cross 
gr^ed,"  or  "straight  grained,"  these  terms  being  used  to  indi- 
cate the  relation  of  the  fibers  to  each  other  and  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  fine 
grained  when  the  annual  rings  are  relatively  narrow  so  as  to  show 
a  large  number  of  fine  lines  on  a  cross  section  of  the  log,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  coarse  grained  when  the  rings  are  wider  so  as  to  show  a. 
smaller  number  of  coarser  lines  on  the  cross  section  of  the  log.  Woods 
which  are  fine  grained  are  generally  harder  and  denser  than  those 
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which  are  coarse  grained  and  they  can  be  made  to  take  a  high  polish, 
while  with  the  others,  as  a  rule,  this  b  not  possible.  Fine-grained 
woods  are  also  said  to  be  close  grmned.  When  the  fibers  are  straight 
and  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  wood  is 
said  to  be  straight  grained,  but  if  they  are  twisted  so  as  to  be  spiral 
in  form,  not  growing  straight  but  following  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  the  wood  is  said  to  be  cross  grained.  In  Fig.  3,  are  shown 
three  pieces  of  timber  of  which  A  is  absolutely  cross  grained,  B  is 
■partially  cross  grained,  and  C  is  straight  grained.  As  examples,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  hemlock  is  coarse  grained  and  usually 
cross  grained,  while  white  pine  is  close  grained,  although  soft, 
and  is  usually  straight  grained. 
I  Most  of  the  hard  woods  are  fine 
grained. 
Defects  in  Wood.  The  fact 
'  that  timber  is  not  a  manufactured 
material  like  iron  or  cement  but 
is  a  natural  product  which  has 
been  formed  by  years  of  growth 
in  the  open  where  it  has  been  all 
the  while  exposed  to  various  ad- 
verse conditions  of  wind  and 
weather,  make  it  peculiarly  liable  to  defects  of  different  kinds,  most  of 
which  can  not  be  corrected  and  which  render  much  of  it  unsuitable  for 
use  in  construction.  Moreover  timber  is  not  homogeneous  like  iron 
and  steel  products,  in  other  words,  it  can  not  be  safely  assumed  that 
several  pieces  of  timber,  even  if  they  are  cut  from  the  same  log,  will 
have  similar  characteristics  or  will  act  in  nearly  the  same  way  under 
the  same  conditions.  Each  piece  of  timber  must  be  judged  by 
itself  and  must  be  subjected  to  a  very  careful  inspection  if  it  is  to  be 
used  in  an  important  portion  with  satisfactory  results.  Such 
inspection  will  often  reveal  some  hidden  weakness  or  blemish  which 
is  sufiicient  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  the  piece  as  not  good  enough 
for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  such  weaknesses 
or  blemishes  are  known  as  defects. 

Most  of  the  defects  which  render  timber  unsuitable  for  building 
purposes  are  due  to  irregularities  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  timber  has  been  taken.    These  defects  are  known  by 
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various  names  as  "heartshakes,"  "windshakes,"  "starshakes,"  and 
"knots."  Other  defects  are  due  to  deterioration  of  the  timber  after 
it  has  been  in  place  for  some  time  or  even  before  the  tree  has  been 
felled,  among  which  are  "dry  rot"  and  "wet  rot,"  The  drfects  of 
the  first  class  are  defects  of  structure; 
those  of  the  second  class  are  defects  of 
the  material  itself.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  the  defects  of  the  first  class  are  per- 
manent and  are  definitely  defined,  being 
caused  by  outside  forces  or  conditions, 
thus  the  timber  affected  can  be  cut  out 
and  discarded  leaving  the  rest  of  the  piece 
perfectly  sound  and  good,  as  the  defect 
does  not  influence  the  timber  near  to  it 
and  does  not  spread.  On  the  other  hand  ^-  *  ^SJ^i^J;^*  showing 
the  defects  of  the  second  class  are  in  the 

nature  of  a  disease  which  spreads  from  one  part  of  a  piece  of  timber 
to  another  and  can  even  be  carried  from  one  piece  of  timber  to  an- 
other by  contact. 

Heartshake.  As  indicated  by  the  name,  heartshake  is  a  defect 
which  shows  itself  at  the  heart  of  the  tree  in  the  center  of  the  trunk. 
The  appearance  of  a  cross  section  of  a  log  affected  by  heartshake 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  There  is  first  a  small 
cavity  at  the  center  caused  by  decay,  and 
flaws  or  cracks  extend  from  this  cavity 
outward  toward  the  bark.  The  heart- 
shake is  most  often  found  in  those  trees 
which  are  old,  rather  than  in  young,  vig- 
orous saplings;  it  is  especially  to  be  feared 
in  hemlock  timber. 

Windshake.  The  defect  known  as  a 
windshake  is  so-called  on  account  of 
the  belief  that  it  is  caused  by  the  rack- 
ing and  wTenching  to  which  the  growing 

tree  is  subjected  by  high  winds.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  is 
produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  sapwood  which  causes  a  sep- 
aration of  the  annual  rings  from  each  other,  thus  leaving  a  hollow 
space  in  the  body  of  the  trunk  and  following  around  between  two 
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of  the  annual  rings.  Fig.  5  shows  the  appearance  of  a  windshake 
on  the  cross  section  of  a  log,  and  this  appearance  has  given  rise  to 
the  term  cupshake  which  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  windshake. 
The  hollow  space  may  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Windshakes  are  very  frequently  found  in  pine 
timber. 

Starshake.  A  starshake  is  not  readily  distinguished  from  a 
heartshake,  as  the  appearance  of  a  log  of  wood  affected  by  one  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  a  log  affected  by  the  other,  but  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  while  the  center  of  a  log  affected  by  a  heart- 
shake is  decayed  so  as  to  leave  a  large  round  cavity  at  this  point,  a 
log  affected  by  a  starshake  shows  no  such  decay  at  the  center,  but 
the  cracks  forming  the  star  extend  right  across  the  cross  section  of 
the  log,  becoming  wider  as  they  approach  the  center  and  narrowing 
down  to  nothing  near  the  bark,  while  all  of  the  wood  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  sound. 

Dry  Rot,  The  defects  which  have  been  mentioned  above 
are  all  of  such  a  kind  that  they  can  be  readily  detected  in  the 
timber  before  it  has  been  put  in  position  in  a  structure,  and, 
therefore,  the  use  of  the  timber  so  affected  may  be  avoided,  but 
dry  rot,  while  it  is  probably  the  most  common  and  the  most 
dangerous  defect  of  them  all,  may  start  and  spread  rapidly  in 
timber  which  appears  to  be  absolutely  sound  when  it  is  put  in 
place.  Dry  rot  is  a  disease  w^hich  fastens  itself  upon  the  wood 
and  spreads  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  causing  it  to  lose  its 
strength  and  cohesive  power  and  even  to  decay  altogether.  It 
may  be  readily  seen  that  this  process  can  lead  to  most  serious 
results  when  it  takes  place  in  timber  which  is  depended  upon  to 
carry  heavy  loads.  Large  beams  and  posts  have  been  known  to 
fail  and  thereby  cause  considerable  damage  solely  because  of 
dry  rot,  and  others  have  been  so  weakened  by  the  ravages  of  this 
disease  that  they  have  yielded  when  subjected  to  slight  fires 
which  would  have  had  very  little  effect  upon  them  if  they  had  been 
sound. 

The  timber  in  which  dry  rot  is  most  to  be  feared  is  that  which 
is  kept  alternately  wet  and  dry,  while  that  which  is  always  either 
entirely  submerged  in  water  or  absolutely  dry  appears  to  be  able  to 
last  indefinitely  without  a  sign  of  the  disease.    For  this  reason  wood 
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piles  should  always  be  cut  off  below  the  water  level.  Decay  takes 
place  very  rapidly  when  the  wood  is  in  a  confined  position  where 
the  gases  can  not  escape.  The  ends  of  beams  buried  in  brickwork 
and  the  ends  of  posts  fitting  into  iron  caps  and  bases  are  examples 
of  such  cases,  and  special  precautions  should  be  taken  to  allow  the 
air  to  circulate  freely  around  such  woodwork  wherever  this  is  pos- 
sible. Woodwork  which  is  in  contact  with  wet  or  damp  materials,  % 
such  as  wet  concrete  or  masonry  in  which  the  mortar  has  not  dried 
out  thoroughly,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  dry  rot.  Wood  flooring  laid  on 
top  of  newly-placed  concrete  slabs  and  inmiediately  covered  with 
some  other  substance  has  been  known  to  rot  very  quickly.  It  is 
also  noticeable  that  this  form  of  decay  seems  to  be  hastened  by 
warmth  and  is  more  conmion  in  the  southern  climates  than  in  the 
northern.  It  may  be  prevented  by  introducing  into  the  timber 
certain  salts  such  as  the  salts  of  mercury,  also  by  heating  the  wood 
to  a  temperature  above  150^  F.  and  keeping  it  at  that  temperature. 
As  precautionary  measures,  all  wood  should  be  thoroughly  seasoned 
before  being  painted,  as  good  ventilation  as  possible  should  be  pro- 
vided for  it,  and  it  should  be  kept  from  contact  with  anything  from 
which  it  can  absorb  moisture.  Posts  should  have  a  hole  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  bored  through  them  from  end  to 
end,  and  other  holes  near  each  end  bored  through  them  crosswise, 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  interior  of 
the  post. 

Wet  Rot.  There  is  another  form  of  decay  which  affects  wood 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  dry  rot,  but  which  takes  place  in 
the  growing  tree.  It  is  known  as  "wet  rot"  and  is  caused  by  the 
wood  becoming  saturated  with  water  which  it  may  absorb  from  a 
swamp  or  bog.  Wet  rot  may  be  readily  conmiunicated  from  one 
piece  of  wood  to  another  by  contact  so  that  it  is  apt  to  spread 
rapidly. 

Knots.  Knots  are  more  or  less  common  in  all  timber,  and 
consist  of  small  pieces  of  dead  wood  which  occupy  a  place  in  the 
body  of  the  log  with  sound  wood  all  around  them.  These  bits  of 
dead  wood  have  no  connection  with  the  living  wood  about  them,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  time  they  work  loose,  and  when  the  log  is  sawed 
up  into  boards  the  pieces  of  dead  wood  fall  out  leaving  round  or 
iiregular-shaped  holes.    Knots  are  formed  at  the  juncture  of  the 
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mam  tree  trunk  with  branches  or  limbs,  while  such  branches  are 
still  young  and  green.  At  such  points  the  fibers  of  the  main  trunk, 
near  the  place  where  the  branch  comes  in,  do  not  follow  straight 
along  up  the  trunk,  but  are  turned  aside  so  as  to  follow  along  the 
branch  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Frequently  such  a  branch  b  broken  off 
near  the  trunk  of  the  tree  when  it  is  still  young,  while  the  tree  itself 
continues  to  grow  and  the  trunk  increases  in  size  until  the  end  of 
the  branch  which  was  left  buried  in  the  main  trunk  is  entirely  covered 
up.  Meanwhile  the  end  of  the  branch  dies  and  a  knot  is  formed. 
The  presence  of  a  limited  number  of  knots  will  not  barm  a  piece 
ot  timber  which  is  subjected  to  a  compressive  stress  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  place  and  do  not  drop  out,  but  they  very  greatly  weaken 
a  piece  subjected  to  a  tension  stress  or  used  as 
a  beam.  Knots  always  spoil  the  appearance  of 
woodwork  which  is  to  be  polished. 

The  defects  heretofore  considered  result  from 
the  natural  growth  of  the  tree  and  are  not  at- 
tributable to  the  handling  of  the  timber  after 
''■^  it  has  been  cut,  but  there  are  several  classes  of 
defects  which  are  caused  by  the  seasoning  of  the 
timber  and  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Among  these  are 
the  actions  known  as  "warping"  and  "check- 
ing." 

Warping.  This  is  the  result  of  the  evapora- 
tion or  drying  out  of  the  water  which  is  held  in 
'^^  the  cell  walls  of  the  wood  in  its  natural  state,  and 
the  shrinkage  which  naturally  follows.  If  wood 
were  perfectly  regular  in  structure,  so  that  the  shrinkage  could 
be  the  same  in  every  part,  there  would  be  no  warping,  but  wood  is 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  fibers,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses  in  different  parts  of  the  tree  or  log,  so  that  in 
drying  one  part  shrinks  much  more  than  another.  Since  the  wood 
fibers  are  in  close  contact  with  each  other  and  interlaced,  thus 
making  the  piece  of  wood  ri^d,  one  part  can  not  shrink  or  swell 
without  cjianging  the  shape  of  the  whole  piece,  because  the  piece 
as  a  whole  must  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions;  consequently 
the  timber  warps. 
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Fig.  7.     Btniiht  Boud 


In  Fig,  7,  if  the  fibers  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  piece  near  the 
face  CDG  happen  to  have,  on  the  average,  thicker  walls  than  those 
in  the  upper  portion,  near  the 
face  ABFE,  the  lower  part  will 
shrink  more  than  the  upper 
part.  The  distance  CD,  orig- 
inally equal  to  the  distance 
AB,  becomes  smaller  and  the 
shape  of  the  whole  piece 
changes  as  shown  in  Fig  8 

The  only  way  in  which 
warping  can  be  pre\ented  is 
to  have  the  timber  thoroughly 
dried  out  before  it  is  used,  as 
after  it  is  once  thoroughly 
seasoned  it  will  not  warp  unless  it  is  allowed  to  absorb  more  m<HS- 
ture.  All  wood  which  is  to  be  used  for  fine  work,  where  any 
warping  after  it  is  in  place  will  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  entire  job, 
must  be  so  seasoned,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  specially  pre> 
pared  kiln. 

The  wood  of  the  conifers  which  is  very  regular  in  its  structure 
shrinks  more  evenly  and  warps  less  than  does  the  wood  of  the  broad- 
leaved  trees  with  its  more  complex  and  irregular  structure.  Sap- 
wood,  also,  as  a  rule  shrinks  more  than  does  heartwood. 

Checks.  Another  defect 
which  is  caused  by  the  drying 
out  of  the  timber  and  the  con- 
sequent shrinkage  of  the  cell 
walls  is  what  is  known  as 
checking.  In  any  log  of  wood 
there  is  always  opportunity  for 
shrinkage  in  two  directions, 
along  the  radial  lines  following 
the  direction  of  the  medullary 
rays,  and  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  log  following  the  direction  of  the  annual  rings.  If  the 
wood  shrinks  in  both  directions  at  the  same  rate,  the  result  will  be 
only  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  log,  but  if  it  shrinks  more  raindly 
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around  the  drcumference  of  the  tog  than  along  the  radiat  lines,  the 

log  must  develop  cracks  around  the  outside  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

'  Such  cracks  are  called  checks.    In  timber  which  has  been  prepared 


Iot  the  market  they  show  themselves  in  the  form  of  cracks  which 
extend  along  the  faces  of  sohd  squared  timbers  and  boards,  seriously 
impfuiing  their  strength.  Ilg.  10  shows  checks  as  they  would  appear 
in  a  square  post  or  column. 

Conversion  of  Timber  into  Lumber.  Lumber  may  be  found  in 
lumber  yards  in  certain  shapes  ready  for  use,  having  been  cut  from 
the  logs  and  reUeved  of  their  outside  covering  of  bark.  The  cutting 
up  of  the  \oga  is  done  in  the  mills  by  machinery  and  there  are  various 
methods  in  use  for  transforming  the  logs  into  boards,  planks,  and 


heavy  timbers.    The  method  of  cutting  the  log  determines  the 

appearance  of  the  wood  when  finished  and  also  affects  it  in  other  ways. 

If  the  log  is  to  be  squared  off  so  as  to  form  only  one  heavy  beam 

at  post,  a  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  divide  the  diameter  into  three 
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equal  parte  and  then  to  draw  perpendiculars  to  this  diameter  at  the 
divisioD  points  one  on  each  side  of  the  center,  as  shown  at  A  and  B 
in  Fig.  11.  The  points  C  and  D  in  which  these  perpendiculars  to 
the  diameter  cut  the  circumference  of  the  log,  together  with  the 
points  E  and  F  in  which  the  diameter  cute  the  circumference  of  the 
log,  will  be  the  four  corners  of  the  timber.  The  lines  joining  these 
pomte  will  give  an  outline  of  the  timber,  which  will  be  rectangular 
and  will  be  found  to  be  the  largest  and  best  timber  which  can  be 
cut  from  the  log.  Another  good  rule  is  to  divide  the  diameter  of  the 
log  into  four  equal  parte  and  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  described 
above,  u^g  the  outeide  quarter  pointe  from  which  to  draw  the 
perpendiculars  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  This  method  will  give  the 
outlines  of  a  stiifer  beam  than  the  one  described  above,  but  there 
will  be  more  waste  from  the  log  and  the 
beam  will  not  be  on  the  whole  as  strong 
as  the  other. 

In  Fig.  13  are  shown  several  different 
methods  of  cutting  planks  from  a  log. 
First  it  is  divided  into  quarters,  and  the 
planks  are  cut  out  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
there  being  four  ways  in  which  the  work 
may  be  done.  All  of  the  four  methods 
shown  may  be  said  to  give  what  is  called  n«- 13-  M«tiiod  ofcuttim 
quarter-sawed  lumber  since  the  log  is  first 

cut  into  quarters,  but  that  shown  at  A  is  the  best.  Alt  of  the  planks 
are  cut  radiating  from  the  center  of  the  log  and  there  will  be  no  split- 
ting or  warping,  but  the  method  is  very  expensive,  as  all  of  the  planks 
have  to  be  squared  up  afterward  and  there  is  much  waste  as  a  result. 
A  fably  good  method  is  that  shown  at  B  where  the  planks  are  nearly 
along  radial  lines  and  may  be  much  more  easily  and  cheaply  cut 
out  than  can  those  shown  at  A.  The  method  shown  at  C  b  a  com- 
mon one  and  leads  to  f«rly  good  results,  although  only  the  plank 
nearest  the  center  is  on  a  radial  line.  It  is  practically  as  good  a 
method  as  that  shown  at  B  and  is  much  more  simple.  The  method 
shown  at  Z>  is  not  so  good  as  the  others,  as  planks  cut  out  in  this 
way  are  very  liable  to  warp  and  twist.  If  the  silver  grain,  caused 
by  cutting  of  the  medullary  ray3  is  desired,  the  planks  must  be  cut 
as  shown  at  A,  B,  or  C. 
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Flanks  are  sometimes  »mply  sliced  from  the  Ic^  as  shown  in 
Fig.  14,  without  first  dividing  it  into  quarters,  but  this  is  the  worst 
possible  way  of  cutting  them,  as  the  natural  tendency  of  the  timber 
to  shrink  causes  the  planks  to  curl  up  as 
shonn  m  Fig  15  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  flatten  them  out  agam,  and  they  can 
not  be  used  in  that  condition 

There  is  another  method  of  cutting  up 
a  log  nhich  has  been  introduced  more 
recentlj  than  the  others,  and  which  is 
knon-n  as  the  rotary  cut  "  It  consists 
in  placing  the  log  on  a  movable  carriage 
r\t  It  MMbod  of  suana  .  Lo«  «  hich  keeps  it  w  hiflmg  rapidly  about  its 
longitudinal  axis,  at  the  same  time  bring- 
mg  It  up  against  a  long  stationary  knife  which  catches  the  log  and 
peels  off  stnps  around  the  circumference  of  anj  desired  thickness. 
This  method  is  used  extensi\el>  in  the  preparation  of  wood  to  be 
used  as  veneers  and  m  the  case  of  man^  kinds  of  wood  the  figure  is 
brought  out  to  better  ad\  antage  in  this  w  aj  than  is  possible  with 
an>  other  method 

Waney  Lvmber  \Mien  a  log  of  uood  has  been  sawed  up  into 
boards,  each  board  is  apt  to  have  along  the  edge  a  strip  of  the  bark 
which  was  originally  on  the  outside  of  the  log,  and  the  edges  will 
not  be  square  with  the  face  of  the  board,  owing  to  the  cylindrical 
shape  of  the  log.  Such  boards  should  be  squared  up  by  having  the 
rough  edges  to  which  the  bark  adheres  trimmed  off.  But  sometimes 
the  bark  alone  b  stripped  off,  leaving  the  boards  with  the  edges 
not  square  with  the  face.  Such  boards  are  said  to  be  waney,  and 
very  often  specifications  state  that  no  waney  lumber  shall  be 
employed  on  the  work.  The  pieces  which 
are  cut  off  when  waney  boards  are 
trimmed  in  order  to  square  them  up 
are  called  "edging"  and  are  used  to  make 
laths. 

Slab».  The  pieces  known  as  slabs  are  those  which  are  left  over 
after  a  log  has  been  sawed  up  into  boards.  In  cross  section  they  are 
<rf  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  and  aie  covered  vdtii  bark.  They  are 
useless  excq)t  for  laths  or  fuel 
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VARIETIES  OP  TIMBER 

Although  there  are  a  great  many  diflFerent  kinds  of  trees  growing 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  them  yield  wood  which  is  used  to  any  great  extent  in  building 
work.  These  differ  very  much  among  themselves,  each  variety 
possessing  certain  characteristics  which  render  it  especially  suitable 
for  use  in  one  part  of  a  building,  while  the  same  peculiarities  of 
growth  or  of  textiure  may  make  it  unfit  for  use  in  another. 

For  use  in  places  where  the  timber  must  be  partly  buried  in 
the  ground  a  wood  is  required  which  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  contact  with  the  earth,  and  for  this  purpose 
chestnut,  white  cedar,  cypress,  redwood,  or  locust  may  be  used. 

For  light  framing  is  needed  a  cheap,  light  wood,  as  free  as 
possible  from  structiu'al  defects,  such  as  knots  and  shakes,  and  one 
which  can  be  readily  obtained  in  fairly  long,  straight  pieces.  Spruce, 
yellow  pine,  white  pine,  and  hemlock  all  satisfy  these  requirements 
fairly  well,  spruce  being  perhaps  a  little  better  than  the  others,  and 
more  popular. 

For  heavy  framing,  such  as  trusses,  girders,  and  posts,  a 
timber  is  needed  which  is  strong,  and  which  can  be  obtained  in 
large,  long  pieces.  Georgia  pine,  Oregon  pine,  and  white  oak  may 
all  be  used  for  such  woik,  and  also  Norway  pine  and  Canadian 
red  pine.  White  oak  is  the  timber  which  was  always  used  for 
framing  in  the  old  days,  but  b  too  expensive  to  be  used  with  profit 
for  such  work  now.  The  timber  most  commonly  used  today  is  the 
Georgia  pine. 

A  wood  which  can  be  easily  worked  and  which  will  also  be 
able  to  withstand  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  weather  is  in  demand 
for  the  outside  finish.  White  pine  is  usually  selected  for  this  purpose, 
although  cypress  and  redwood  are  also  suitable  and  are  used  to 
some  extent.  The  same  woods  are  used  for  shingles,  clapboards, 
and  siding,  with  the  addition  of  cedar  and  spruce  for  shingles,  and 
Oregon  pine  and  spruce  for  siding. 

For  the  interior  finish  is  chosen  a  wood  which  will  give  a  pleasing 
appearance  when  finished  and  which  will  take  a  high  polish,  while 
for  floors,  hardness,  and  resistance  to  wear  are  the  additional  require- 
ments. For  floors,  oak,  hard  pine,  maple,  and  birch  are  good,  while 
for  the  remainder  of  the  interior  finish  white  pine,  cypress,  and  red- 
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wood  for  painting,  or  any  of  the  hard  woods  such  as  ash,  cherry, 
oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany,  may  be  selected. 

Some  of  the  more  important  varieties  of  timber  used  in  Car- 
pentry will  now  be  mentioned,  and  a  brief  description  of  each  variety 
will  be  given  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  characteristics  and 
the  part  of  the  world  from  which  they  come. 

Conifers  or  Needle-Leaved  Trees.  These  trees  are  found 
mostly  in  the  North,  where  they  form  large  forests  from  which  are 
taken  the  large  quantities  of  timber  of  this  kind  used  every  year. 
The  wood  is  very  popular  for  use  in  rough  building  construction 
or  for  finished  work  which  is  to  be  painted,  as  it  is  very  regular  in 
structiure  and  consequently  easy  to  work;  it  can  be  obtained  in  large, 
long,  straight  pieces,  and  is  light  and  strong.  The  demand  for 
woods  of  this  kind  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  the 
harder  woods.  The  trees  are  mostly  but  not  all  evergreen,  and 
bear  needles  instead  of  leaves,  together  with  the  cones,  from  which 
they  are  called  conifers. 

Cedar.  The  wood  known  as  cedar  has  long  been  used  in  con- 
struction, as  is  illustrated  by  the  references  in  the  Bible  to  the  "Cedars 
of  Lebanon"  from  which  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  constructed. 
The  wood  in  use  at  the  present  day  called  cedar  is,  of  course,  not  of 
exactly  the  same  species  as  was  that  used  in  the  famous  temple, 
but  it  is  of  the  same  family  and  possesses  the  same  general  character- 
istics. There  are  two  kinds,  the  red  cedar,  and  the  white  cedar, 
which  differ  from  each  other  principally  in  color,  the  white  cedar 
being  grayish  brown,  while  the  red  cedar  is  reddish  brown. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  white  cedar  in  use,  of  which 
one  is  known  as  the  canoe  cedar.  The  wood  is  not  very  strong, 
but  is  light  and  soft,  possessing  considerable  stiffness  and  a  fine 
texture.  In  color  it  is  as  mentioned  above,  grayish  brown,  the 
sapwood  being,  however,  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  heartwood.  It 
seasons  quickly,  is  remarkably  durable,  and  does  not  shrink  or  check 
to  any  great  extent.  The  wood  is  used  in  building  construction, 
principally  for  shingles,  for  which  purpose  its  durability  in  exposed 
positions  makes  it  especially  valuable.  It  is  also  used  for  posts 
and  ties. 

The  trees  are  usually  scattered  among  others  of  different  kinds, 
forming  occasionally,  however,  forests  of  considerable  size.   They  are 
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to  be  found  all  through  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  and  m 
Canada,  also  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  California^  Oregon^  and  Wash- 
ington. They  also  grow  to  some  extent  in  the  southern  states. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  of  small  or  medium  size,  while  others  are  very 
large,  especially  the  canoe  cedar  of  the  Northwest. 

In  addition  to  the  white  cedars,  there  are  the  red  cedars,  which 
are  similar  to  the  white  cedars  but  differ  from  them  slightly  in 
the  color  of  the  wood,  which  is  reddish  brown  instead  of  grayish 
brown.  The  red  cedars  are  also  of  somewhat  finer  texture  than 
the  white  cedars.  Red  cedar  is  used  but  little  in  building  con- 
struction, but  is  used  extensively  in  cabinet  work  for  chests  and 
closets  which  this  wood  is  supposed  to  render  proof  against  moths. 
The  wood  is  also  used  for  the  making  of  lead  pencils  and  for  cigar 
boxes,  large  quantities  of  timber  being  used  for  these  purposes 
every  year. 

Cedar  trees  are  sometimes  subject  to  a  disease  similar  to  wet 
rot,  which  attacks  the  growing  tree.  This  disease  does  not,  how- 
ever, render  them  imfit  for  use  in  every  case,  as  the  disease  often 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  tree  has  been  cut  down,  and  trees  have 
been  known  to  yield  timber  which  has  endured  for  long  periods, 
although  the  living  tree  itself  was  diseased. 

Redwood.  There  is  a  wood  which  greatly  resembles  good  red 
cedar  and  which  is  found  only  in  the  State  of  California.  One 
species  of  this  tree  grows  to  an  enormous  size  and  is  famous  on  thb 
account,  but  this  is  not  the  one  which  yields  the  lumber  used  for 
building  purposes,  which  is  known  as  the  common  redwood.  The 
wood  is  used  for  cheap  interior  finish  and  for  shingles,  also  for  use 
in  heavy  construction,  thus  serving  nearly  the  same  purposes  as 
does  hard  pine  in  the  eastern  states.  Redwood  is  light,  and  not 
very  strong,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkably  durable,  resisting 
fire  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  easy  to  work  and  will  take  a 
polish  so  that  it  is  valuable  for  inside  finish,  and  some  of  the  wood 
has  a  wavy  grain  which  adds  greatly  to  its  finished  appearance. 
This  wood  is  known  as  "curly"  redwood.  In  color  the  heartwood  is 
red,  but  the  sapwood  is  nearly  white,  with  the  wood  between  them 
varying  in  color  and  avera^ng  a  rich  reddish  brown.  The  grain  is 
usually  straight  and  the  wood  is  solid  and  dense  in  structure  but 
the  grain  is  more,  or  less  coarse  in  appearance. 
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Cypress.  This  is  a  wood  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  white 
cedar  in  appearance,  and  which  grows  in  quantities  only  in  the 
southern  states,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  great  swamps  with  the 
roots  very  often  partially  exposed.  Although  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties,  they  are  similar  in  their  general  characteristics, 
differing  only  in  quaUty.  "Gulf  Cypress,"  growing  near  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  the  best.  "Bald  Cypress,"  is  a  name  which  has  been 
applied  to  these  trees  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  show  no  leaves 
in  winter  and  this  gives  them  a  peculiar  appearance.  When  the  wood 
is  dark  in  color  it  is  called  "Black  Cypress,"  and  in  some  locaUties 
yellow  and  red  c}T)ress  are  spoken  of.  The  growing  trees  are  often 
affected  by  a  disease  which  leaves  the  wood  full  of  small  holes  which 
look  as  though  they  might  have  been  made  by  driving  pegs  into 
the  wood  and  then  withdrawing  them.  Cypress  wood  affected  in 
this  way  is  called  "peggy." 

Hemlock.  There  are  two  varieties  of  hemlock,  one  found  in 
the  northern  states,  from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  and  along  the  Alle- 
ghenies  southward  to  Georgia  and  Alabama,  while  the  other  is  found 
in  the  west  from  Washington  to  California  and  eastward  to  Montana. 
The  eastern  tree  is  smaller  than  the  western  and  its  wood  is  lighter, 
softer,  and  generally  inferior.  The  trees  are  evergreen  and  bear 
cones,  with  flat,  blunt  needles,  and  they  usually  grow  alone  or  in 
small  groups  in  the  midst  of  forests  of  other  trees. 

The  timber  is  of  a  light,  reddish-gray  color,  fairly  durable, 
but  shrinks  and  checks  badly,  and  is  coarse,  brittle,  and  usually 
cross  grained.  It  is  hard  to  work  but  will  hold  nails  very  well. 
The  wood  is  sometimes  used  for  cheap  framing,  and  has  been  used 
for  cheap  interior  finish,  but  it  b  so  liable  to  imperfections,  such  as 
windshakes  and  starshakes,  that  it  is  not  the  best  wood  to  use  for 
these  purposes,  although  the  increasing  cost  of  the  better  woods  will 
no  doubt  force  it  into  more  general  use.  Hemlock  is  most  frequently 
used  for  rough  boarding  and  sheathing. 

Spruce.  Another  evergreen  and  cone-bearing  tree  which  lur- 
nishes  great  quantities  of  lumber  to  the  market  every  year  is  the 
spruce.  There  are  three  kinds  of  spruce,  whiie,  blacky  and  red,  of 
which  the  white  spruce  and  the  red  spruce  are  the  varieties  com- 
monly found  on  the  market.  The  white  spruce  is  scattered  through- 
out all  of  the  northern  states,  along  the  streams  and  lakes,  the  largest 
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varieties  being  found  in  Montana.  The  black  spruce  is  found  in 
Canada  and  in  some  of  the  northern  states.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  varieties  by  its  leaves  and  bark  only,  the  foliage 
being  much  darker  in  color  than  that  of  the  white  spruce,  while 
the  cones  remain  in  place  for  several  years,  a  much  longer  time  than 
do  those  of  the  white  spruce.  The  red  spruce  is  sometimes  known 
as  Newfoundland  red  pine  and  is  found  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
North  America.  It  is  used  very  extensively  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land where  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  soft  pine,  and  large  quantities 
of  it  are  used  up  every  year  for  pulp  wood. 

The  leaves  of  the  spruce  are  single  and  have  sharp  points  at 
the  ends.  They  are  short  and  four-sided  and  are  arranged  on  the 
stem  so  as  to  point  in  all  directions.  The  cones  hang  downward, 
while  those  of  the  fir  trees  point  upward. 

Spruce  trees  have  many  natiu'al  enemies  and  numbers  of  the 
trees  are  destroyed  before  they  reach  the  market.  Large  quantities 
of  fallen  tree  trunks  are  to  be  found  in  the  forests,  blown  down  by 
the  wind  alone  during  heavy  wind  storms,  or  so  weakened  by  the 
ravages  of  insects  that  they  have  fallen  from  their  own  weight. 
There  is  a  beetle  which  attacks  these  trees  especially,  and  which 
causes  great  damage,  while  very  often  the  same  trees  are  attacked 
by  various  kinds  of  fungous  growths. 

Spruce  timber  is  of  a  light  color,  very  nearly  white  except  the 
heartwood  which  has  a  reddish  tinge.  It  is  very  dense  and  compact 
in  structure  and  straight  grained.  The  wood  is  light  and  soft,  fairly 
strong  for  a  soft  wood,  but  not  very  durable  when  exposed.  It  is 
very  resonant  and  is  frequently  used  for  sounding  boards  on  this 
account.  It  can  not  be  obtained  in  large  sizes,  but  it  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  best  framing  timber  available,  except  the  pines. 

Pine.  This  is  the  timber  which  has  been  used  in  building  con- 
struction to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  except  perhaps  oak. 
It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpose  as  it  has  grown  in  great  abund- 
ance all  over  the  United  States  and  possesses  all  of  the  most  desirable 
characteristics  of  a  good  building  material,  being  strong,  but  at  the 
same  time  light  in  weight  and  easily  worked,  elastic,  and  very  dur- 
able. The  tree  is  almost  always  a  large  one  with  branches  starting 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ground.  It  has  a  smooth,  straight 
trunk,  evergreen,  needle-shaped  leaves,  of  varying  length,  and  cones. 
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There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  pines  used  in  building  work, 
the  soft  and  the  hard  pines,  both  of  which  are  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties. The  softer  varieties  are  used  for  outside  finish  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  harder  varieties  for  heavy  framing  and  for  flooring.  The 
ease  with  which  the  soft-pine  lumber  can  be  cut  and  shipped  to  the 
market,  makes  it  the  most  popular  wood  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  of  uniform  texture  and  nails  without  splitting,  seasons  very 
well,  and  does  not  shrink  so  much  as  the  harder  pines,  will  take 
paint  and  is  very  durable.  The  wood  is  white  in  color,  straight 
grained,  and  has  few  knots.  The  hard  pines  furnish  the  strongest 
timber  in  use  for  building,  with  the  exception  of  oak,  which  is  now 
almost  too  expensive  to  be  used  for  heavy  framing.  The  pieces  can 
be  obtained  in  large  sizes  and  great  lengths  and  the  wood  is  very 
hard,  heavy,  and  durable,  at  the  same  time  being  tough.  In  color 
it  is  yellow  or  orange,  the  sapwood  being  of  lighter  color  than  the 
heartwood. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  pines,  which  are  recognized 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  under  various  names,  but  there  are 
five  general  classes  into  which  the  species  is  commonly  divided, 
though  the  same  timber  may  be  called  by  different  names  in  two 
different  localities,  as  will  be  seen. 

(1)  The  term  "hard  pine"  is  used  to  designate  any  pine  which 
is  not  white  pine,  a  classification  which  is  very  general,  though  it 
is  often  seen  in  works  on  Carpentry  and  in  specifications. 

(2)  "White  pine,''  "soft  pine,"  and  "pumpkin  pine,"  are 
terms  which  are  used  in  the  eastern  states  for  the  timber  from  the 
white-pine  tree,  while  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  same  terms  refer  to 
the  wood  of  the  sugar  pine. 

(3)  The  name  "yellow  pine,"  when  used  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country,  applies  almost  always  to  the  pitch  pine  or  to 
one  of  the  southern  pines,  but  in  the  West  it  refers  to  the  bull  pine. 

(4)  "Georgia  pine"  or  "longleaf  yellow  pine,"  is  a  term  used 
to  distinguish  the  southern  hard  pine  which  grows  in  the  coast  region 
from  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  and  which  furnishes  the  strongest 
pine  lumber  on  the  market. 

(5)  "Pitch  pine"  may  refer  to  any  of  the  southern  pines,  or  to 
pitch  pine  proper,  which  is  found  along  the  coast  from  New  York 
to  Georgia  and  among  the  mountains  of  Kentucky. 
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Of  the  soft  pines  there  are  two  kinds,  the  white  pine  and  the 
sugar  pine,  the  latter  being  a  western  tree  found  in  Oregon  and 
California,  while  the  former  is  found  in  all  the  northern  states  from 
Maine  to  Minnesota.  There  is  also  a  smaller  species  of  white  pine 
foimd  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  slopes  from  Montana  to  New 
Mexico. 

There  are  ten  different  varieties  of  hard  pine,  of  which,  however, 
only  five  are  of  practical  importance  in  the  building  industry.  These 
are  the  "long-leaf  southern  pine,"  the  "short-leaf  southern  pine," 
the  "yellow  pine,"  the  "loblolly  pine,"  and  the  "Norway  pine." 

The  long-leaf  pine,  also  known  as  the  "Georgia  pine"  and  the 
"long  straw  pine,"  is  a  large  tree  which  forms  extensive  forests  in 
the  coast  region  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas.  It  yields  very 
hard,  strong  timber,  which  can  be  obtained  in  long,  straight  pieces 
of  very  large  size. 

The  loblolly  pine  is  also  a  large  tree  but  has  more  sapwood 
than  the  long-leaf  pine,  and  is  coarser,  lighter,  and  softer.  It  is 
the  conunon  lumber  pine  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina,  and  is 
found  as  well  in  Texas  and  Arkansas.  It  is  known  also  by  the  names 
of  "slash  pine,"  "old  field  pine,"  "rosemary  pine,"  "sap  pine,"  and 
"short  straw  pine,"  and  in  the  West  as  "Texas  pine." 

The  short-leaf  pine  is  much  like  the  loblolly  pine  and  b  the 
chief  lumber  tree  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  It  is  also  found  in 
North  Carolina  and  Texas. 

The  Norway  pine  is  a  Northern  tree  found  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  states.  It  never  forms  forests,  but  is  scattered  among  other 
trees,  and  forms  small  groves.  The  wood  is  fine  grained  and  of  a 
white  color  but  is  largely  sapwood  and  is  not  durable. 

Fir,  The  fir  tree  yields  timber  very  similar  to  spruce,  and 
is  often  mixed  in  with  spruce  in  the  market.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  fir  trees,  the  western  fir  tree  and  the  eastern  fir  tree,  the  first 
being  known  as  the  silver  fir  and  the  other  as  the  balsam  fir.  All 
of  the  firs  are  evergreen,  and  bear  cones  which  stand  erect  instead 
of  hanging  down.  The  wood  is  soft  and  not  strong,  being  of  a  much 
coarser  quality  than  ordinary  spruce.  It  can  be  used  in  building 
work  only  for  the  roughest  work  in  the  case  of  the  eastern  fir,  while 
the  western  fir  is  used  more  extensively  but  is  not  as  good  as  spruce. 

Tamarack.    This  is  a  wood  which  is  very  much  like  spruce  in 
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structure,  but  is  hard  and  very  strong,  resembling  hard  pine  in  this 
respect.  The  tree  grows  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  also  in  Europe. 
Its  true  name  is  larch,  but  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  tamarack, 
tamarack  pine,  and  hackmatack.  In  the  East  the  tree  grows  in  wet 
places  called  tamarack  swamps,  but  the  tree  in  the  West  and  in 
Europe  thrives  best  in  dryer  soil,  and  grows  more  quickly  under 
these  conditions  than  in  a  swamp.  The  wood  is  used  mostly  for 
long  straight  timbers  such  as  posts,  poles,  and  quite  extensively  for 
piles.  It  has  also  been  used  a  great  deal  for  railroad  ties.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  very  durable,  and  is  well  suited  for  use  as  ties  or  as 
piles,  but  it  can  not  always  be  obtained  now.  It  has  never  been 
used  to  any  extent  as  sawn  lumber,  because  the  demand  for  the 
trunks  for  use  as  posts  and  poles  has  been  so  great  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  saw  them  up. 

Broad-Leaved  Trees.  Ash.  Ash  is  a  wood  which  is  frequently 
employed  for  interior  finishing  in  pubUc  buildings,  such  as  school 
houses,  churches,  and  so  forth,  and  also  in  the  cheaper  classes  of 
dwelling  houses.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  hard  woods,  and  is 
used  when  it  is  desired  to  have  a  hard-wood  finish  and  when  the 
more  expensive  kinds  of  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  can  not  be  afforded. 
The  wood  is  somewhat  like  oak  in  texture  and  appearance,  the 
difference  being  that  ash  is  coarser,  and  the  pith  rays  do  not  show. 
It  is  strong,  straight  grained,  and  tough,  comparatively  easy  to 
work,  elastic,  and  fairly  durable.  It  shrinks  moderately,  seasons 
with  little  injury,  and  will  take  a  good  polish.  The  trees  do  not 
grow  together  in  forests,  but  are  scattered.  They  grow  rapidly, 
and  attain  only  medium  height.  Of  the  six  different  species  found 
in  the  United  States,  only  two,  the  ''white  ash,"  and  the  **black 
ash,"  are  used  extensively  in  building  work.  The  first  is  most 
common  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  River,  but  is  also  found  in  the 
North  from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  and  in  the  South,  in  Texas.  The 
black  ash  is  found  from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  and  southward  to 
Virginia  and  Arkansas.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
two  species.  The  black  ash  is  also  known  as  the  '*hoop  ash,"  and 
the  ''ground  ash." 

Beech.  This  wood  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  in  Carpentry 
except  in  Europe,  but  is  made  up  into  tool  handles,  shoe  lasts,  and 
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so  forth,  and  is  also  used  in  wagon  making  and  ship  building.  The 
tree  grows  freely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  also  in  Europe.  There  are  a  number  of  different  species  and 
the  tree  is  sometimes  called  by  other  names  such  as  "ironwood,"  and 
"horn-beam."  The  wood  is  used  for  building  work  in  the  United 
States  only  occasionally  for  inside  finish  and  is  not  a  popular  wood. 
It  is  heavy,  hard,  and  strong,  but  of  coarse  texture  like  the  ash.  In 
color  it  is  light  brown,  or  white.  It  shrinks  and  checks  during  the 
process  of  drying  out,  and  is  not  durable  when  placed  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  It  works  fairly  well,  stands  well,  and  will  take 
a  good  polish. 

Birch,  Birch  is  a  very  handsome  wood  of  a  brown  or  red  color 
and  with  a  satiny  luster.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  red  birch  and 
the  white  birch,  but  they  are  both  taken  from  the  same  kind  of  tree, 
the  difference  being  that  the  red  birch  consists  of  more  and  older 
heartwood,  while  the  white  birch  is  the  sapwood  or  the  younger 
heartwood.  The  trees  are  of  medium  size  and  form  large  forests. 
They  are  found  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  in  the  extreme  north.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  tree  is  the  bark,  which  is  famous  because  of  its  beauty  and 
its  usefulness  for  a  number  of  pmposes.  This  bark  is  white  in  color 
with  long  dashes  of  a  darker  color  running  around  the  tree  trunk 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  It  is  water-tight  and  pliable,  which  made 
it  useful  to  the  Indians  for  the  covering  of  their  canoes.  It  was  also 
used  in  ancient  times,  before  the  manufacture  of  paper,  as  a  material 
to  write  upon.  The  bark  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  other  pur- 
poses. The  wood  is  used  quite  extensively  for  inside  finish  and 
floors,  and  to  imitate  cherry  and  mahogany,  as  it  has  a  grain  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  grain  of  these  woods.  It  takes  a  good  polish, 
works  easily,  and  does  not  warp  after  it  is  in  place,  but  it  is  not 
durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Buttemvt,  Butternut  is  really  a  branch  of  the  family  of  wal- 
nuts, and  differs  from  them  only  slightly.  The  wood  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  inside  finish,  and  is  cheaper  than  most  of  the  other 
hard  woods.  It  is  light,  but  not  strong,  and  is  fairly  soft.  In  color 
it  is  light  brown.  The  trees,  of  medium  size,  are  found  in  the  eastern 
states  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

Cherry.    Cherry  is  a  wood  which  is  frequently  used  as  a  finishing 
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wood  for  the  interior  of  dwellings  and  of  cars  and  steamers,  but, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  obtained  only  in  narrow  boards,  it 
is  most  suitable  for  molded  work,  and  work  which  is  much  cut  up. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  strong,  and  of  fine  texture.  The  heartwood 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  while  the  sapwood  is  yellowish  white. 
It  is  very  handsome  and  takes  a  good  polish,  works  easily,  and  stands 
well.  It  shrinks  considerably,  however,  in  drying.  The  timber  is 
cut  from  the  wild  black  cherry  tree,  not  from  the  cultivated  cherry 
tree.  This  tree  is  of  medium  size,  and  is  found  scattered  among 
the  other  broad-leaved  trees  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  and  as  far  west  as  Texas.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  cherry 
is  of  a  dark  purple  color,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  When  ripe 
it  tastes  slightly  bitter.  The  bark  of  the  tree  also  tastes  bitter. 
Cherry  is  often  stained  to  resemble  mahogany,  and  sometimes  birch 
is  stained  to  resemble  cherry. 

Chestnut,  The  grain  of  chestnut  somewhat  resembles  oak  but 
it  is  much  softer  and  coarser  in  texture  and  does  not  show  the 
medullary  rays  which  form  the  distinguishing  feature  of  oak.  Chest- 
nut is  used  for  cabinet  work,  for  interior  finishing,  and  sometimes 
for  heavy  construction.  It  is  light,  fairly  soft,  but  not  strong.  The 
wood  has  a  rather  coarse  texture,  works  easily  and  stands  well,  but 
shrinks  and  checks  in  drying.  It  is  very  durable  and  can  be  safely 
used  in  exposed  positions.  The  tree  grows  in  the  region  of  the 
Alleghenies,  from  Maine  to  Michigan,  and  southward  to  Alabama. 
The  wood  is  dark  brown  in  color,  with  the  sapwood  a  Uttle  lighter. 

Elm,  There  are  five  species  of  elm  trees  in  the  United  States, 
scattered  throughout  the  eastern  and  central  states.  The  trees  are 
usually  large  and  of  rapid  growth,  and  do  not  form  forests.  The 
timber  is  hard  and  tough,  frequently  cross-grained,  hard  to  work, 
and  shrinks  and  checks  in  drying.  The  wood  has  not  been  used 
very  extensively  in  building,  but  has  a  beautiful  figured  grain,  can 
take  a  high  polish,  and  is  well  adapted  to  staining.  The  texture  is 
coarse  to  fine,  and  the  color  is  brown  with  shades  of  gray  and  red. 

Gum,  The  wood  of  the  gum  tree  has  been  used  extensively 
for  cabinet  work,  furniture,  and  interior  finish.  It  is  of  fine  texture 
and  handsome  appearance,  heavy,  fairly  soft,  yet  strong.  Its  color 
is  reddish  brown.  The  wood  warps  and  checks  badly,  is  not  durable 
when  exposed,  and  is  hard  to  work.    It  has  a  close  grain,  and  some 
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pieces  are  so  regular  that  they  have  been  stained  to  imitate  black 
walnut  and  used  as  veneers  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and 
cabinet  work.  The  species  of  gum  tree,  which  yields  timber  of  use 
in  carpentry,  is  known  as  the  sweet  gum.  It  is  of  medium  size,  with 
a  straight  trunk.  The  trees  do  not  form  forests,  though  they  are 
quite  abimdant  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  leaves  have  five 
lobes  which  are  long  and  pointed,  thus  giving  them  a  starlike  appear- 
ance. The  bark  is  very  rough,  and  its  resemblance  in  appearance 
to  the  skin  of  an  alligator  has  caused  the  wood  to  be  called  ''Alligator 
Wood"  in  some  localities. 

Maple,  Almost  all  of  the  maple  used  in  building  work  comes 
from  the  hard  sugar  maple,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  which  is  also  found  from  Maine  to  Minnesota 
and  southward  to  Florida.  The  trees  are  of  medium  to  large  size 
and  form  quite  considerable  forests.  They  are  so  abundant  in 
Canada  that  the  maple  is  the  national  tree,  and  the  national  emblem 
is  a  maple  leaf.  The  wood  when  finished  presents  a  very  pleasing 
appearance,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  hard  woods  in  this 
respect.  It  is  heavy  and  strong,  of  fine  texture,  and  often  has  a  fine 
wavy  grain  which  gives  the  eflFect  known  as  "curly."  Other  defects 
which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  grain  occur  in  what  is  called  'Tblister" 
and  "bird's-eye"  maple.  These  defects  are  the  result  of  twisting  of 
the  fibers  which  make  up  the  woody  structure  of  the  tree,  and  the 
maples  seem  to  show  them  more  frequently  than  any  of  the  other 
trees,  though  they  sometimes  are  to  be  f  oimd  in  birch  and  various 
other  woods.  The  color  of  the  sapwood  is  a  creamy  white  while 
the  heartwood  is  tinged  with  brown.  The  lumber  shrinks  moder- 
ately, stands  well,  is  easy  to  work,  and  is  tough,  but  not  very  durable 
when  subjected  to  exposure.  The  finished  wood  takes  an  excellent 
polish.  It  is  most  commonly  employed  for  floors,  and  in  other  posi- 
tions where  a  good  wearing  surface  is  required,  as  well  as  for  ceiling 
and  paneUng,  and  other  interior  finish. 

Oak.  This  is  a  wood  which  has  probably  been  used  more  than 
any  other  kind  in  all  classes  of  structures.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
about  the  only  wood  in  use  both  for  the  building  of  houses  and  for 
shipbuilding.  Since  the  softer  woods  have  become  popular  and  oak 
has  become  somewhat  less  easy  to  get,  its  use  has  diminished  to 
some  extent,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  useful  of  woods.    The  trees 
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grow  freely  all  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
extending  as  far  south  as  the  Equator,  and  have  been  particularly 
plentiful  in  the  British  Isles.  There  are  about  twenty  different  kinds 
of  oaks  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  there  are  three  distinctly  different  species,  which  are  sold  sepa- 
rately. These  are  the  "white  oak,''  the  "red  oak,"  and  the  "live  oak." 
The  red  oak  is  usually  more  porous,  less  durable,  and  of  coarser  tex- 
ture than  the  white  oak  or  the  live  oak.  The  trees  are  of  medium 
size  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  broad-leaved  forests.  Live 
oak  was  once  very  extensively  used,  but  has  become  scarce  and  is 
now  expensive.  Both  the  red  oak  and  the  white  oak  are  used  for 
inside  finishing,  but  they  are  liable  to  shrink  and  crack  and  must, 
therefore,  be  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  are  of  slightly  different 
color,  the  white  oak  having  a  straw  color  while  the  red  oak  has  a  red- 
dish  tinge,  so  that  they  can  not  be  used  together  where  the  work  is 
to  be  finished  by  polishing.  Oak  is  always  best  if  quarter-sawed  and 
it  then  shows  what  is  known  as  the  "silver  grain."  This  is  the  result 
of  the  cutting  of  the  medullary  rays,  and  appears  on  the  finished 
wood  as  a  succession  of  splashes  or  blotches  which  are  of  lighter  color 
than  the  rest  of  the  wood  and  which  glisten  in  the  light. 

Poplar.  This  wood  is  also  known  in  the  market  as  "white 
wood,"  "tulip  wood,"  and  sometimes  as  "basswood."  The  poplar, 
the  whitewood  or  tulip  tree,  and  the  basswood  are,  however,  three 
distinct  kinds  of  trees,  but  the  wood  of  each  so  nearly  resembles  that 
of  the  others  as  to  be  indistinguishable  in  the  market  and  so  it  is  sold 
under  any  one  of  these  various  names.  The  lumber  yielded  by  the 
tulip  tree  and  known  commercially  as  whitewood  is  the  best.  This 
tree  b  a  native  of  North  America  and  grows  freely  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  are  a  number  of  different  varieties  grow- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  sometimes  called  "yellow 
poplar."  The  poplar  or  cottonwood  is  most  common  in  the  region 
of  the  Ohio  basin,  and  grows  in  the  western  desert  regions  along  the 
water  courses.  The  tree  is  a  large  one  and  usually  grows  in  small 
groups,  not  forming  extensive  forests.  The  basswood  tree,  also 
known  as  the  linden,  grows  all  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  in  the  middle  west.  The  wood  of  all  these 
trees  is  light,  soft,  free  from  knots,  and  of  fine  texture.  In  color  it 
is  white,  or  yellowish  white,  and  frequently  has  a  satiny  luster.    It 
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can  be  so  finished  as  to  retain  its  natural  appearance,  but  it  is  often 
stained  to  imitate  some  of  the  more  costly  woods,  such  as  cherry. 
It  is  used  extensively  for  cheap  inside  finish  and  fittings,  such  as 
shelving,  and  sometimes  for  doors,  but  it  warps  badly  if  it  is  not 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and  will  not  stand  exposure. 

Sycamore,  Sycamore  is  frequently  used  for  finishing,  and  is  a 
very  handsome  wood.  It  is  heavy,  hard,  strong,  of  coarse  texture, 
and  is  usually  cross  grained.  It  is  hard  to  work,  and  shrinks,  warps, 
and  checks  considerably.  The  tree  is  of  large  size  and  rapid  growth, 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  is  most  common 
along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Walnut.  There  are  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  walnut  trees, 
of  which  only  one  or  two,  however,  yield  timber  which  is  suitable  for 
use  in  building  construction.  The  best  known  trees  are  the  "English 
walnut,"  the  "black  walnut,"  the  "white  walnut"  or  "butternut," 
and  the  "Circassian  walnut."  The  English  walnut  grows  in  Europe, 
and  is  not  very  popular  as  a  finishing  wood,  while  it  is  too  expensive 
to  be  used  for  rough  lumber.  Formerly  great  quantities  of  it  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gun  stocks,  so  much  so  as  to  create  a  demand 
for  the  entire  supply.  The  black  walnut  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  until  about  thirty  years  ago  it  was  used  very  extensively  in  the 
United  States  for  interior  finish  and  furniture,  taking  the  place  of 
oak  for  these  purposes.  During  recent  years,  however,  the  wood 
has  ceased  to  be  popular,  and  is  now  very  seldom  used.  Thb  is 
partly  due  to  the  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  of  the  timber. 
It  is  a  heavy  hard  wood  of  coarse  texture  and  of  a  rich  dark-brown 
color.  Very  handsome  pieces  having  a  beautiful  figure  may  be 
selected  for  veneers  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work.  Although  the 
wood  shrinks  somewhat  in  drying,  it  works  easily,  stands  well,  and 
will  take  a  good  polish.  The  tree  is  large  and  of  rapid  growth.  It 
was  formerly  very  abundant  in  the  Allegheny  region,  and  was  found 
from  New  England  to  Texas  and  from  Michigan  to  Florida.  White 
walnut,  or  butternut,  is  somewhat  like  black  walnut  wood,  but  is 
of  a  lighter  color  and  is  not  so  pleasing  when  finished.  Circassian 
walnut  is  beautifully  figured,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  piano  cases, 
and  costiy  cabinet  work,  but  it  is  very  scarce  and  very  expen^ve. 

Laurel,  The  tree  of  this  name  which  is  most  extensively  used 
in  building  work  is  the  CaUfomia  laurel,  which  grows  on  the  Pacific 
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Coast  and  is  seldom  seen  used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  strong,  light  brown  in  color,  and  of 
close  grain.  The  sapwood  is  considerably  lighter  in  color  than  the 
heartwood.  The  wood  takes  a  very  good  polish  and  is  quite  gener- 
erally  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  cabinet  work  and  interior  finish- 
ing. 

Osdge  Orange.  This  is  a  southern  wood,  growing  in  the  Gulf 
States  and  seldom  seen  in  the  North.  The  tree  b  of  medium  size, 
bears  fruit  somewhat  resembling  an  orange,  and  is  protected  by 
large  thorns.  The  wood  ranges  in  color  from  bright  yellow  or  orange 
to  brown  and  is  hard  and  strong,  though  at  the  same  time  very  flex- 
ible. It  is  very  durable  in  damp  places,  and  in  positions  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  earth.  The  wood  shrinks  somewhat,  and. 
checks,  but  will  take  a  good  polish,  and  it  is,  therefore,  used  to  some 
extent  for  interior  finish,  but  its  principal  use  is  for  poles  and  posts, 
piles,  ties,  etc. 

Locust.  The  locust  is  a  tree  which  yields  wood  valuable  in  con- 
struction on  account  of  its  great  durability  in  exposed  positions. 
The  eastern  tree  is  called  the  black  locust,  while  the  tree  in  the  west- 
em  states  is  known  as  the  mesquite.  There  is  a  slight  difference 
between  the  two  trees,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  family.  The 
wood  b  hard,  heavy,  and  strong,  reddish  brown  in  color,  and  close- 
grained.  It  was  largely  used  in  the  past  for  long  wood  pegs  called 
tree-naib  and  b  now  used  wherever  great  durability  b  required. 

HoUy.  This  wood  is  very  highly  prized  for  use  in  inlaid  work, 
both  on  account  of  its  beautiful  even  grain,  and  on  account  of  its 
dear  white  color.  The  American  tree  grows  in  all  the  eastern  states 
where  it  attains  to  medium  size.  It  is  characterized  by  its  ever- 
green foliage  and  its  red  berries.  The  wood  is  cream  white  in  color, 
and  moderately  strong.  It  is  easily  worked,  but  is  not  durable  and 
can  not  be  exposed. 

Imported  Timber.  Besides  the  woods  which  grow  in  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  others  are  brought  in  from  foreign  lands  for  use 
in  the  best  grade  of  public  buildings  and  private  residences.  The 
most  popular  of  these  are  the  mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood, 
French  burl,  and  Circassian  walnut. 

Mahogany  comes  from  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  formerly  was 
obtained  also  from  Santo  Domingo  and  Qonduras.    Other  kinds  of 
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so-called  mahogany  are  also  obtained  from  Africa  and  India,  and 
some  come  from  South  America.  The  wood  is  generally  imported 
in  the  rough  log  and  cut  up  by  the  purchasers  as  it  is  required.  It 
is  easy  to  work,  will  take  an  excellent  polish,  and  stays  in  place  very 
well  if  it  is  properly  seasoned.  The  color  varies  from  very  light  to 
deep  red|  which  becomes  darker  and  richer  with  age.  There  b  also 
what  is  called  white  mahogany,  which  is  golden  yellow  in  color.  The 
wood  is  very  costly  and  can  only  be  used  for  the  best  work.  Gener* 
ally  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  veneers. 

Satinwood  comes  from  both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  hard  and  strong  and  very  durable,  but  brittle  and  hard  to  work. 
It  is  so  costly  as  not  to  be  used  for  anything  but  the  finest  cabinet 
work,  for  which  it  b  valued  on  account  of  its  color,  which  is  very  light 
yellow,  and  its  satiny  luster.    It  takes  a  very  good  polish. 

French  burl  comes  from  Persia,  and  Circassian  walnut  from  near 
the  Black  Sea.  Both  of  these  woods  are  very  expensive  and  can  be 
used  on  that  account  only  in  veneers  and  only  for  the  best  work. 

QENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  TIMBER 

In  speaking  of  wood  we  are  accustomed  to  use  certain  words  to 
express  our  idea  of  its  mechanical  properties,  or  of  its  probable  behav- 
ior under  certain  conditions.  Thus  we  say  that  a  wood  b  hard,  or 
tough,  or  brittle,  or  flexible,  and  frequently  we  use  these  terms  with- 
out having  a  clear  understanding  of  just  what  they  mean.  A  very 
brief  discussion  of  some  of  these  properties  or  characteristics  of  lum- 
ber will  now  be  given  in  order  that  we  may  see  what  peculiarities  of 
structure  or  of  growth'  cause  them. 

Hardness.  If  a  block  of  wood  b  struck  with  a  hammer  when 
lying  on  a  bench,  the  hammer-head  will  make  an  impression  or  dent 
in  the  wood,  which  will  be  deeper  or  shallower  according  as  the  wood 
b  soft  or  hard.  A  wood  is  said  to  be  very  hard  when  it  requires  a 
pressure  of  about  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch  to  make  an  impres- 
sion one-twentieth  of  an  inch  deep.  A  hard  wood  requires  only 
about  2,500  pounds  to  produce  the  same  effect  Fairly  hard  wood 
will  be  indented  by  a  pressure  of  1,500  pounds,  and  soft  woods  require 
even  less.  Maple,  oak,  elm,  and  hickory  are  very  hard;  ash,  cherry, 
birch,  and  walnut  are  hard;  the  best  qualities  of  pine  and  spruce  are 
fairly  hard,  and  hemlock,  poplar,  redwood,  and  butternut  are  soft. 
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Toughness.  'Toughness"  is  a  word  which  is  often  used  in  rela- 
tion to  timber,  and  implies  both  strength  and  pliability,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  wood  of  the  elm  and  the  hickory.  Such  timber  will 
withstand  the  effect  of  jars  and  shocks  which  would  cause  other 
woods  like  pine  to  be  shattered. 

Flexibility*  Timber  is  said  to  be  flexible  when  it  bends  before 
breaking  instead  of  breaking  off  short,  or,  in  other  words,  a  flexible 
wood  is  the  opposite  of  one  which  is  brittle.  The  harder  woods, 
taken  from  the  broad-leaved  trees,  are  usually  more  flexible  than 
the  softer  woods,  taken  from  the  cone-bearing  trees.  The  wood  of 
the  main  tree  trunk  is  more  flexible  than  that  of  the  limbs  and 
branches,  and  moist  timber  is  more  flexible  than  dry  wood.  Hickory 
is  one  of  the  most  flexible  woods. 

Cleavage.  Most  woods  split  very  easily  along  the  grain,  espe- 
cially when  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers  is  simple,  as  in  the  conifers. 
In  splitting  with  an  axe,  the  axe-head  acts  as  a  wedge  and  forces  the 
fibers  apart,  so  that  usually  the  split  runs  along  some  distance  ahead 
of  the  axe.  Hard  woods  do  not  split  so  easily  as  do  soft  woods,  and 
seasoned  wood  not  so  easily  as  green  wood,  while  all  timber  splits 
most  easily  along  radial  lines. 

CARPENTERS'  TOOLS 

Steel  Square.  It  is  not  only  important  that  the  workman 
should  know  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  various  materials, 
but  it  is  also  essential  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  steel  square, 
which  is  the  universal  tool  used  to  lay  out  the  material.  Figs.  16 
and  17  show  one  side  of  one  of  the  common  squares  in  general  use. 
The  three  parts  are  distinguished  by  special  names,  the  tongue,  the 
blade,  and  the  heel.  The  longer  and  wider  arm  is  the  blade,  the 
shorter  and  narrower  arm  is  the  tongue,  and  the  point  where 
the  two  arms  meet  is  called  the  heel. 

The  numerous  applications  of  the  tool  are  given  in  detail  under 
the  subject  of  "The  Steel  Square.'* 

Saws.  Another  very  important  and  much  used  tool,  wherever 
wood  working  is  done,  is  the  saw,  and  so  much  depends  upon  its 
careful  manipulation  and  intelligent  use  that  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  different  kinds 
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of  saws  and  their  respective  possibilities,  as  well  as  to  their  care  and 
the  way  in  which  they  should  be  chosen. 

There  are  in  general  two  kinds  of  saws,  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  and  which  are  intended,  one 
for  cutting  wood  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  grain,  and  the  other 
for  cutting  wood  at  right  angles 
to  the  grain.  In  order  to  cut  ' 
the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
through  very  many  of  the  fibers,  as  the  cut  is,  in 
general,  parallel  to  them,  but  it  is  necessary  rather  to 
force  the  fibers  apart  without  tearing  them.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  cut  the  wood  without  tearing  the 
fibers  to  some  extent,  but  this  is  the  best  way  to  make 
clear  the  difference  in  principle  between  the  two  kinds 
of  saws,  and  an  understanding  of  this  difference  is 
necessarj'  in  order  to  appreciate  their  construction  S'™'  squara 
and  the  proper  care  of  them.  The  cutting  of  the  wood  across  the 
grain,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  tool  made  especially  with  a  view 
to  cutting  through  the  fibers  as  quickly  and  as  easily 
Besides  these  two  there  are 
various  other  special  saws  de- 
signed for  a  particular  kind 
of  work,  such  as  the  cutting 
out   of  key  holes,  the  cutting 

of  dovetails,  the  cutting  of  miters,  and  other  oper- 
ations required  in  joiners'  or  carpenters'  work. 

Rip  Saw.  This  saw  is  designed  fur  cutting 
along  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
from  this  comes  its  name,  which  suggests  very 
dearly  its  purpose.  Fig.  IS  shows  oiie  of  the 
saws,  but  the  shape  of  the  blade  \-aries  a  great  ileal 
with  different  makers,  and  some  people  prefer  one 
shape  while  others  prefer  another.  Fig.  u. 

The  distinguishing  feature  is  the  sliape  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  teeth,  which  are  shown  in  <letail  in  Fig.  19.     There 
are  always  a  certain  niimljer  of  teeth  to  the  inch  length  of  the  saw. 
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In  this  kifid  of  a  saw,  the  number  is  usiuilly  four  or  five,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  one  side  of  tlic  ttnttli  is  vertical  wliile  tlie  other 
slopes.  The  vertionl  side  of  the  tooth  is  always  toward  the  front  or 
point  of  the  saw,  while  the  slojiinj;  side  is  always  toward  the  handle. 
The  amount  of  slope  to  be  given  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw  is  a  matter  of 


opinion  and  can  be  regulated  when  tlie  saw  is  sharpened,  or  "filed," 

but  the  slope  sliould  always  be  a  flat  one  in  this  kind  of  a  saw,  that 

is,  it  should  make  an  angle  of  less  than  forty-five  degrees  with  the 

horizontal,  or  with  the  line  of  the  back  of  the  saw. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  the 

teeth   of    a   rip  saw    should   be 

straight  on  the  fnHit  ed[;e,  that 

is,   that  they   should    have    the 

edge  iit  right  angles    witli    the 

side  of   the   bliide,  while  others 

maintain  that  tbc  etige  of  the  tooth  shtmld  be  cut  aeniss  ()bliquely. 

so  as  to  be  at  an  angle  of  alM)ut  ciglity-fivc  degrees  with  the  side  of 

the  blade.    A  saw  may  be  filed  either  way.  iiccunling  to  the  opinion 

of  the  owner,   the   deterniiniiig    factor   being  usually  the  kind   of 

wood  to  be  cut  and  whether  the  grain  is  absolutely  straight  or  more 

or  less  crooked.    In  the  latter  case  the  edges  of  the  ttvth  should 

certainly  have  a  slight  bevel  s<)  as   to  give  a  cutting  etige.    The 

bevel  should,  however,  I)e  on  alternate  sides  of  adjacent  teeth,  that 

is,  one  tooth  sIhiuM  he   beveled    toward    the   right   anil   the   next 

toward  the  left  and  so  on.    Tliia 
r    .t.-  —j  --  X^    1--  -  J_  -  1 — -.JL-i  .11        ^1  iL 

arrangement    liclps  to   keep   the 
Tie.  20,    i,i,.d,.  „f  K.i,  s.-  i;a.,.-r,„  ^^,^^^,  ^^^.,■^]^^  ,^.|,i|^.  ,,i,tting,   and 

prevents  it  from  being  foreci!  over  to  one  side  or  tlie  tjther.  Fig.  20 
shows  a  view  of  the  cutting  edge  of  a  rip  saw,  showing  the  way  in 
which  the  teeth  should  be  filed. 
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Fig.  21.    Slope  of  Teeth  of  Cro8»-Cut  Saw 


FiK.  22.  (>t>H»-C'ut  Saw,  Blade  EdKe-On 


Cross-Cut  Saw.  As  has  been  already  explained  above,  and  as 
is  clearly  indicated  by  its  name,  this  saw  is  intended  for  the  cutting 
of  wood  across  the  grain  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  fibers. 
It  differs  from  the  rip  saw  prin- 
cipally in  the  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth,  those  of  the 
cross-cut  saw  being  smaller,  usu- 
ally numbering  about  eight  to 
the  inch.  The  shape  of  the  teeth 
in  the  two  kinds  of  saws  is  also 
different,  as  the  front  of  the  tooth 
in    the    cross-cut    saw,    instead 

of  being  straight  as  in  the  rip  saw,  is  inclined  backward  at  an 
angle  of  about  115  degrees,  while  the  back  of  the  tooth  slopes 
at  an  angle  of  about  125  degrees.  The  slope  of  the  teeth  should  be 
varied  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  wood  to  be  sawed,  those 
given  above  being  suitable  for  soft  wood.  The  bevel  on  the  front 
of  the  tooth  should  also  be  varied  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
wood,  so  as  to  give  a  more  or  less  sharp  cutting  edge.  In  the  saw 
described  above  this  bevel  should  be  about  sixty  degrees,  while  for 
harder  wood  it  should  be  as  much  as  seventy-five  degrees.  In  general, 
the  harder  the  wood  to  be  cut,  the  smaller  should  be  the  teeth  of 
the  saw.  Fig.  21  shows  a  cross-cut  saw  with  the  slope  of  the  teeth 
indicated,  and  Fig.  22  shows  how  the  teeth  should  be  filed.  The 
cross-cut  saw  is  also  known  as  the  "panel  saw.'* 

Hand  Saw.  There  is  a  saw,  which  is  much  used  for  general 
work,  which  combines  the  qualities  of  the  rip  saw  and  the  cross-cut 
saw.    It  is  called  the  "hand  saw,"  and  is  a  cross  between  the  other 


FiK.  23.     Back  Saw 


two.  It  may  be  used  for  either  cutting  with  the  grain  or  against  it, 
but  in  any  case  does  not  do  such  good  work  as  the  special  saw  which 
is  intended  for  the  particular  kind  of  work  which  is  at  hand. 
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Back  Saw.  Fig.  23  shows  a  saw  which  is  known  as  a  back  saw, 
probably  because  of  the  extra  piece  on  the  back  which  limits  the 
depth  to  which  the  saw  will  cut.  It  is  also  called  a  "tenon  saw." 
There  are  a  number  of  different  kinds,  var^dng  in  the  width  of  the 
blade  and  in  the  length  of  the  saw,  and  they  are  used  for  various 

special  purposes,  usually  in  miter 
boxes  and  for  sawing  bevels  on 
moldings*  Fig.  24  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  on  a 

Fi«.  24.     Slope  of  Tcoth  of  Back  Saw  ^^^^    ^^^^,         j^   ^,jjj    j^^   ^^^^    ^j^^^ 

the  front  of  the  tooth  is  nearly  straight,  and  that  the  slope  of  the 
back  is  very  sharp,  making  the  number  of  teeth  to  the  inch  more 
than  in  the  rip  or  cross-cut  saws. 

Keyhole  Saw,  Fig.  25  shows  a  set  of  saw  blades  which  are 
intended  to  be  fastened  in  turn  to  the  same  handle  and  used  for 
various  purposes.  These  blades  are  very  thin  and  can  be  used  for 
cutting  out  small  holes  such  as  keyholes,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  such  saws  are  called  "keyhole  saws."  The  teeth  are  in  general 
similar  to  those  of  the  back  saw,  but  are  usually  smaller. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  filing  of  a  saw,  to  give  it 
the  proper  "set"  to  enable  it  to  do  the  work  required  of  it,  and  this 
work  is  better  left  to  an  expert.  Most  carpenters,  however,  like  to 
know  how  to  file  their  own  saws  and  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this  subject  both  in  books 
and  in  trade  papers,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe,  in  writing, 
the  proper  methods.  It  is  a  part  of  the  carpenter's  trade  which 
must  be  learned  by  experiment  and  by  watching  the  older  workmen. 


Fig.  2.'>.      Keyhole  Saw  with  Detachable  Blades 


Planes.  Timber  comes  from  the  mills  rough  from  the  saw,  and 
before  it  can  be  used  for  any  finished  work  it  must  be  prepared  to 
receive  paint  or  other  kinds  of  finish.  This  preparation  consists  in 
a  smoothing  or  planing  which  can  be  carried  to  any  extent,  including 
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Fig.  26.     Jack  Plane 


sandpapering  or  even  polishing.  The  instruments  used  for  the 
rougher  part  of  this  work  are  called  planes,  after  which,  if  more 
smoothing  is  required,  come  scrapers  and  sandpaper.  There  are  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of 
planes,  but  the  principle  of  all 
of  them  is  the  same.  They 
consist  of  a  sharp  blade,  or 
knife,  in  the  form  of  a  chisel, 
which  is  held  in  a  large  block 
of  wood  or  iron  by  means  of 
clamps,  so  that  the  knife  can  be  kept  steady  and  guided  easily.  The 
knife  projects  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  through  a  slot,  and  takes 
off  a  shaving  which  is  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  projection 
of  the  knife.  For  smoothing,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  must  be 
absolutely  straight  and  must  be  clamped  into  the  block  in  such  a 
way  that  the  projection  will  be  exactly  the  same  all  along  the  edge. 
Any  imperfections  in  the  edge  of  the  knife  will  be  repeated  on  the 
surface  of  the  wood.  Planes  are  in  general  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
"jack  planes'*  and  "trying  planes." 

Jack  Planes,  The  jack  plane  is  used  for  the  rougher  work  to 
give  the  preliminary  smoothing  after  the  lumber  comes  from  the 
mill.  It  is  bigger  and,  as  a  rule,  heavier  than  the  finishing  planes, 
and  is  almost  always  made  of  wood,  while  the  others  are  often  made 


FiK.  27.     Wocxl-Bottom  Smooth 
Plane  with  Handle 


Fig.  2S.     Wood-Bottom  Smooth 
Plane  without  Handle 


of  iron.  Fig.  26  shows  a  view  of  a  jack  plane.  The  handle  is  neces- 
sary to  push  the  block  forward,  and  it  is  usually  necessary  to  bear 
down  heavily  on  the  forwanl  end  of  the  block  to  keep  the  knife 
down  into  the  wo(k1. 

Trying  and  Sjnoofhirtg  Planes.     The  smoothing  [)lane  is  usually 
much  smaller  than  the  jack  plane,  as  it  is  not  expected  to  take  off 
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so  much  material  and  there  does  not  have  to  be  so  much  leverage. 
In  construction  it  is  similar  to  the  jack  plane,  and  may  be  made  of 
either  wood  or  iron.  Xery  often,  however,  it  is  without  a  handle,  as 
no  great  force  is  required  to  oper- 
ate it.  The  trying  plane  is  longer 
than  the  jack  plane  and  is  used 
after  it  so  as  to  obtain  a  truer 
surface  on  the  piece  of  timber  than 
is  possible  with  the  jack  plane. 
It  is  also  used  for  edging  boards, 
and  it  is  narrower  than  either  the 
jack  plane  or  the  smootlnng  plane. 
Figs.  27  and  2S  show  two  wood- 
bottom  smooth  planes,  one  with 
a    handle   and    one  without,  and 

Fin-  20,     Iron.Dottom  Smoolli  Plane  V'lg.  29  shoWS  E  Smooth  plane  With 

an  iron  bottom. 
In  Fig.  30  is  shown  a  sectional  \iew  of  both  a  wood  and  an 
iron  smooth  plane,  with  the  various  pieces  numbered,  and  in  Fig.  31 
are  shown  some  of  these  same  pieces  separately  with  the  same 
numbers  attached  to  each.  The  names  of  the  various  parts  are  as 
follows: 


No.  1  19  tho  "plane  iron,"  and  should  l>p  iniulc  of  rtti-ul,  well  tcin|>cred 
and  ground.     It  should  be  IhroughiHit  of  tlii>  H:imc  llii^-kncss. 

No.  2  is  the  "pUine  iron  rap,"  iilso  of  steel,  the  piir|iO30  of  which  is  to 
proteet  the  plane  iron. 

No.  ;i  is  the  '"plane  iron  sorew,"  wliirh  fiWens  llie  phmo  iron  eap  to  the 

No-  4  1.-1  tho  "eap"  (or  "erip  iron"),  whiHi  holils  the  plane  iron  in  place, 
and  it  iw  fastened  to  ihe  "froK"  by  nieans  of  llie  "im])  scTeiv,"  No.  S. 

N".  li  is  the  ''froK,"  whirh  aels  iis  a  itupport  for  the  plane  ironn.  and 
Whieh  is  t;-..tene.l  In  Ihe  lio.ly  of  the  [ihine  1..V  the  "froK  sc-rew,"  No.  10. 
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No.  7  IB  the  "Y"  adjustnieiit,  the  end  of  which  fita  into  an  opening  in 
the  plane  iron  cap,  and  makes  possible  the  close  adjuiitnient  of  the  position 
of  the  plane  iron.  The  adjustment  h  made  by  means  of  the  brass  "adjusting 
nut,"  No.  a. 

No.  9  is  the  "lateral  adjustment,"  by  means  of  which  the  plane  iron 
can  be  shifted  very  slightly  sideways  in  the  plane,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  bring 
it  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  where  it  pasBes  through 
the  Blot. 

No.  11  ia  the  "handle,"  which  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  plane  by 
the  "handle  screw,"  No.  15,  ami  by  the  "handle  bolt  and  nut,"  No.  13. 

No.  12  is  the  "knob,"  fastened  to  the  bottom  by  the  "knob  bolt  and 
nut,"  No.  14. 

No.  16  is  the  "bottom"  of  the  iron  plane,  while  No.  IS  is  the  "bottom" 
of  the  wood  plane. 

No.  17  is  called  the  "top  casting"  and  occurs  only  on  the  wood  bottom 
pUne 
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Details  of  PuM  ol  S 


Nails.  In  general,  nails  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  cut  nails 
and  wire  nails,  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  being  in  the 
material  and  the  method  of  maiitifacture. 

Cut  Naik.  The  cut  nails,  also  called  plate  nails,  are  stamped 
out  of  a  flat  iron  plate,  in  alternate,  slightly  wedge-shaped  pieces, 
and  the  head  is  afterwanl  formed  on  the  large  end  of  each  piece. 
The  cut  nails  are  made  in  three  classes,  according  to  fini-sh,  and  are 
called,  respectively,  "common,"  "aislng,"  and  "finish"  nails.  The 
nails  known  as  "finishing  nails,"  however,  are  far  too  rough  for  fine 
finished  work.  The  length  of  the  nail  is  regulated  acconling  to  the 
"perniy,"  which  formerly  had  reference  to  the  weight,  but  which  now 
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is  purely  arbitrary.  Thus  a  three  penny  nail  is  l\  inches  long;  four 
penny,  H  inches;  five  penny,  If  inches;  six  penny,  2  inches;  seven 
penny,  2}  inches;  eight  penny,  2 J  inches;  nine  penny,  2f  inches;  ten 
penny,  3  inches;  twelve  penny,  3 J  inches;  sixteen  penny,  3^  inches; 
twenty  penny,  4  inches;  thirty  penny,  4J  inches;  forty  penny,  5 
inches;  fifty  penny,  5^  inches;  and  sixty  penny,  6  inches.  The  speci- 
fications which  have  just  been  given  for  cut  nails  also  hold  good 
for  wnre  nails. 

Wire  Naih,  Wire  nails  are  rapidty  replacing  the  cut  nails  in 
general  use.  They  are  now  very  nearly  the  same  price  and  are  very 
much  stronger,  so  that  they  do  not  buckle  up  when  driven  into 
hard  wood,  and  they  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  split  the  wood  on 
account  of  their  cylinder-shaped  shaft,  which  is  the  same  size  through- 
out its  entire  length.  They  are  made  from  wire,  which  is  cut  in 
lengths  by  machinery  and  pointed  and  headed.  They  can  also  be 
ribbed  or  barbed,  if  desired,  which  gives  them  a  stronger  hold  on 
the  wood.  They  are  made  with  various  kinds  of  heads,  some  being 
large  and  flat,  so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  withdrawn,  while  others 
are  very  slightly  larger  than  the  shaft  of  the  nail  and  can  be  made 
almost  invisible  in  the  finished  work. 

For  framing,  large  nails  should  be  us^mI,  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
length.  For  the  rougher  exterior  and  interior  finish,  such  as  sheathing 
and  rough  flooring,  nails  about  3  inches  long  are  suitable,  wiiile  for 
the  finer  inside  finish  smaller  nails  from  2|  inches  down  to  l-J  inches 
should  be  used.  Roofing  should  be  put  on  wuth  special  galvanized 
or  copper  nails  so  as  not  to  rust  out. 

Screws.  Screws  are  now  used  in  building  work  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  was  formerly  the  custom,  largely  on  account 
of  their  decreased  cost.  They  have  the  advantage  over  nails,  as  they 
do  not  split  the  wood,  and  they  can  lx»  easily  withdrawn  when  desired, 
without  injuring  the  work  materially.  There  are  a  great  many 
different  kinds  of  wood  screws,  which  vary  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
head,  the  size  of  the  shaft,  and  the  length.  They  are  made  in  about 
the  same  lengths  as  those  given  above  for  nails,  and  with  both 
round  and  flat  heads. 

Screws  can  he  had  in  iron,  steel,  copper,  bronze,  and  brass. 
They  are  also  made  with  the  heads  silver-  and  gold-plated,  or 
lacquered  to  match  finishing  hardware. 
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LAYING  OUT 


Having  now  considered  the  material  and  the  most  important  of 
the  tools  with  which  the  carpenter  performs  his  work,  we  shall  pass 
to  a  consideration  of  the  work  itself,  and  see  how  a  building  of 
wood  construction  is  put  together. 

Ground  Location.  In  undertaking  the  construction  of  any 
building,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  thoughtful  examination 
of  the  piece  of  ground  upon  which  the  structure  is  to  be  placed. 
This  is  very  important  as  the  character  of  the  soil  upon  which  a 
dwelling  is  located  will  very  largely  determine  its  sanitary  condition, 
and  \^dll  influence  to  a  great  extent  the  health  of  the  occupants. 
Ver>'  often  a  difference  of  a  few  yards  in  the  location  of  a  building 
will  be  enough  to  cause  the  difference  between  a  perfectly  dr>'  cellar 
and  one  which  is  constantly  flooded  with  water.  Water  is,  indeed, 
the  one  thing  above  all  others  which  must  be  guarded  against,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  out  of  a  cellar  which  is  sunk  in  damp 
ground,  unless  some  elaborate  system  of  waterproofing  is  employed. 

Ground  Water,  Below  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  is  always 
to  be  found  what  is  known  as  "ground  water.'*  This  stands  prac- 
tically always  at  a  level,  and  is  not  met  with  so  near  the  surface  on 
a  slight  knoll  or  other  elevation  as  in  a  depression.  If  possible,  a 
house  should  be  located  on  comparatively  high  land,  so  that  the 
floor  of  the  cellar  does  not  come  below  the  ground-water  level. 
Below  the  surface  of  a  hill,  however,  there  may  be  a  stratum  of 
rock  which  will  hold  the  rain  water  and  prevent  it  from  sinking  at 
once  to  the  ground-water  level.  Such  a  ledge  of  rock  causes  the 
water  to  collect  and  then  flow  off  in  small  subterranean  streams, 
which  will  penetrate -the  walls  of  a  cellar  if  they  happen  to  be  in 
their  path. 

A  good  way  to  discover  the  depth  of  the  ground-water  level  or 
the  existence  of  rock  ledges  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is 
to  dig  a  number  of  small,  deep  holes  at  various  points  of  the  site. 
These  should  be  carried  below  the  pro[)()seil  level  of  the  cellar 
bottom.    A  suitable  loc»ation  for  the  building  may  thus  be  chosen. 

If,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  so  thorough  an  examination 
of  the  site  as  this  would  allow,  another  method  may  be  employed. 
Thb  consists  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  called  an  "auger,*'  which 
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is  very  much  like  an  ordinary  carpenter's  auger  or  bit,  though  much 
larger.  The  auger  generally  used  is  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  driven  into  the  ground,  and  as  it  descends  into  the  hole  which  it 
bores  it  brings  to  the  surface  small  portions  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  material  through  which  it  passes.  This  material  may  be  preserved 
and  examined  at  leisure.  The  character  of  the  site  may  be  determined 
in  this  wav. 

Staking  Out.  ^Vhen  the  approximate  position  of  the  structure 
has  been  decided  upon,  the  next  step  is  to  "stake  it  out,*'  that  is, 
the  position  of  the  corners  of  the  building  must  be  located  and 
marked  in  some  way,  so  that  when  the  excavation  is  begun  the 
workmen  may  know  what  are  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  cellar. 
This  "staking  out"  should  always  be  carefully  attended  to,  no  matter 
how  small  the  building  may  be.  In  works  of  importance  it  is  best 
to  have  the  work  done  by  an  engineer,  but  on  small  work  it  is 

customary  for  the  contractor  or  the  archi- 
tect  to  attend  to  it.  It  is  well  to  have 
at  hand  some  instrument  with  which 
angles  cai  be  accurately  measured,  such 
as  a  transit;  but  the  work  can  be  done 
very  satisfactorily  with  a  tape  measure 
and  a  "mason's  square."  This  simple 
instrument  is  composed  of  three  sticks  of 
timber  nailed  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  32, 
to  form  a  right-angled  triangle.  It  is 
iini)ortant  that  the  tai)e  used  should  be 
accurate,  a  steel  tape  being  always  preferable,  and  that  the  mason's 
square  should  give  an  exact  right  angle.  A  mistake  in  the  staking 
out  may  cause  endless  trouble  when  the  erection  of  the  building 
itself  is  begun,  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  remedy  it. 

There  are  several  different  lines  which  must  be  located  at  some 
time  during  the  construction,  and  they  may  as  well  be  settled  at 
the  start.  These  are:  The  line  of  excavation,  which  is  outside  of 
all;  the  face  of  the  basement  wall,  inside  of  the  excavation  line;  and 
in  the  case  of  masonry  building,  the  ashlar  line,  which  indicates  the 
outside  of  the  brick  or  stone  walls.  In  the  case  of  a  wood  structure 
only  the  two  outside  lines  need  he  located,  and  often  only  the  line 
of  the  excavation  is  determined  at  the  outset. 


Fig.  32.     Mason's  Square 
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The  first  thing  to  dois  to  lay  out  upon  the  ground  the  main 
rectangle  of  the  building,  after  which  the  secondary  rettangles,  which 
indicate  the  position  of  ells,  bay  windows,  etc.,  may  be  located. 
Starting  at  any  point  on  the  lot  where  it  is  desired  to  place  one 
corner  of  the  building,  a  stake  should  be 
driven  into  the  ground  and  lines  laid  out 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  street 
upon  which  the  structure  is  to  face.  At 
the  ends  of  these  lines,  which  form  sides 
of  our  rectangle,  the  lengths  of  which  are 
determined  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
building,  other  stakes  should  be  driven, 
which  define  the  direction  and  tlie  length 
of  the  building.  The  exact  location  of  the  ends  of  the  line  may 
be  indicated  by  a  nail  driven  into  the  top  of  each  stake. 

After  these  lines  have  been  thus  laid  out,  others  may   be  laid 
out  perpendicular  to  them  at  the  ends,  with  the  aid  of  the  mason's 
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square  and  the  tajw  measure.  The  accuracy-  of  the  rifjht  angle  may 
be  checked  by  the  use  of  the  "thrce-four-fi\-e"  rule.  This  rule  is 
based  upon  the  fact  tliat  a  triangle,  whose  tlmi'  sides  are,  respectively, 
3,  4,  and  5  feet  long,  is  an  exact  right-angled  triangle,  the  right  angle 
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being  always  the  angle  between  the  3-foot  and  the  4-foot  sides. 
This  fact  may  be  proven  by  applying  the  well-known  theorem,  which 
states  that  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other 
two  sides.    The  rule  may  be  used  as  follows: 

Lay  off  on  one  of  the  side  lines  already  laid  out  on  the  ground 
any  multiple  of  3  feet,  as  9  feet  or  12  feet.  On  the  other  line,  pre- 
sumably at  right  angles  to  the  first  one,  lay  off  the  same  multiple 
of  4  feet,  as  12  feet  or  16  feet.  Now  a  straight  line  measured  between 
the  points  so  obtained,  should  have  a  length  equal  to  the  same 
multiple  of  5  feet,  as  15  feet  or  20  feet.  If  this  is  not  found  to  be 
the  case  the  angle  laid  out  is  not  an  exact  right  angle,  and  instead 
of  a  rectangle  we  have  a  parallelogram  as  shown  in  Fig.  33.  This 
will  not  do  at  all,  and  the  inaccuracy  must  be  corrected.  It  is  possible 
to  lay  out  the  right  angle  in  the  first  place  by  this  same  method, 

using  two  flexible  cords,  respectively, 
4  feet  and  5  feet  long.  The  end  of  the 
4-f()ot  cord  should  be  fastened  at  the 
end  of  the  side  line  of  the  building,  and 
the  end  of  the  .j-foot  cord  should  be  fast- 
ened on  this  same  side  line,  3  feet  awav 
from  the  corner.  WTien  the  loose  ends  of 
both  cords  are  held  together,  and  the 
cords  are  both  drawn  taut,  the  point 
where  the  ends  meet  will  be  a  point  on 
the  side  line  of  the  building  perpendic- 
It  is  evident  that  this  point  must  be  just 
4  feet  from  the  corner,  and  that  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
point  on  the  other  side  line,  3  feet  from  tlie  corner,  must  be  5  feet. 

After  all  the  corners  of  the  building  have  been  located,  their 
position  should  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  "batter  boards."  One 
of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  a 
post  Ay  which  is  set  up  at  the  corner,  together  with  two  horizontal 
pieces  BB,  which  extend  outward  for  a  short  distance  along  the  sides 
of  the  rectangh*  that  has  been  laid  out.  The  horizont^il  i)ieces  may 
be  braced  securely  as  shown,  and  the  whole  will  be  a  permanent 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  corner.  Notches  may  be  cut  in  the  top 
of  the  horizontal  pieces  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  various  lines. 


Fig.  35.     Extra  StronR  Typo  of 
Batter  Board 


ular  to  the  first  side  line. 
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and  cords  may  then  be  stretched  between  the  notches  from  batter 
board  to  batter  board.  These  cords  will  give  the  exact  location  of 
the  lines. 

Another  way  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  lines  is  by  driving 
small  nails  into  the  tops  of  the  batter  boards  instead  of  cutting 
notches  in  them;  but  nails  may  be  withdrawn,  while  the  notches 
when  they  are  once  cut,  can  not  easily  be  obliterated. 

Batter  boards  should  always  be  set  up  very  securely,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  displaced  during  the  building  operations.  If  there 
is  danger  that  the  form  of  batter  board  shown  in  Fig.  34  may  be 
displaced,  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  structure  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  they  must  be  used,  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  35 
may  be  substituted.  Two  of  these  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
must  be  placed  at  each  corner. 
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PART  II 


FRAMING 

After  the  building  has  been  laid  out,  and  the  batter  boards  are 
in  place,  the  next  work  which  a  carpenter  is  called  upon  to  do  is 
the  framing.  This  consists  in  preparing  a  skeleton,  as  we  may  say, 
upon  which  a  more  or  less  ornamental  covering  is  to  be  placed. 
Just  as  the  skeleton  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  human  body, 
so  is  the  frame  the  most  essential  part  of  a  wood  building;  and 
upon  the  strength  of  this  frame  depends  the  strength  and  durabiUty 
of  the  structure.  When  the  carpenter  comes  to  the  work,  he  finds 
everything  prepared  for  him;  the  cellar  has  been  dug  and  the  foun- 
dation walls  and  the  underpinning  have  been  built.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  raise  the  framework  on  them.  First  is  the  wall,  then  the 
floors,  and  then  the  roof.  Therefore,  the  subject  may  be  subdivided, 
and  considered  under  these  three  main  headings.  In  connection 
with  the  walls  we  may  consider  the  partitions  as  well  as  the  outside 
walls,  and  in  connection  with  the  floors  we  may  consider  the  stairs, 
while  the  roof  may  be  taken  as  comprising  the  main  roof  and  also 
subordinate  roofs  over  piazzas,  balconies,  and  ells.  This  covers  all 
the  framing  that  vnll  be  found  in  a  wood  building,  except  special 
framing.  (See  page  147,  Part  III.)  Whatever  framing  there  is  in 
a  brick  or  stone  building  is  similar  to  that  in  a  wood  building,  with 
the  slight  differences  which  may  be  noted  as  we  come  to  them. 

JOINTS  AND  SPLICES  IN  CARPENTRY 

Before  beginning  a  description  of  the  framing,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  the  methods  employed  in  joining  pieces  of  timber  together. 
The  number  of  different  kinds  of  connections  is  really  very  small, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  ar"  based  may  be  mastered  very 
quickly. 
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All  connections  between  pieoea  of  tiinlier  may  be  classified  aa 
joints  or  as  splices.  By  a  "splice"  wc  mean  a  connection  between 
two  pieces  which  extend  in  the 
same  direction,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  36,  and  each  one  of  which 
is  mert'ly  a  continuation  of  the 
other.  Ilie  only  reason  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  connection 
is  tlie  fact  that  sticks  of  timber 
can  I>e  obtained  only  in  limited 
lengths  and  must,  tlierefore, 
vur\'  often  be  pieceii.  By  a 
„  "joint"  we  mean  any  connec- 

tion Wtween  two  pieces  which 
as  shiiwii  in  Vig.  AT,  and  which  ate, 
Such  a  coiinecti(»i  may  be  required  in 
a  (treat  many  pliuvs,  and  esiK'cially  at  the  corners  of  a  building. 

Joints.  The  priiK'i|»il  kinds  of  joints  to  l>e  met  with  in  car- 
pentry are  the  "butt  joint,"  the  ■'mortis»'-a  ml -tenon  joint,"  the 
"gained  joint,"  the  "halved  johit,"  the  "tenon-and-tusk  joint,"  and 
the  "double-tenon  joint." 

Butt  Joint.  This  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  joints,  and  is 
made  by  merely  placing  the  twrt  pieces  together  with  the  end  of 


FlR.  30.     Eumplc  ol 


come  together  at  an  angii 
therefore,  not  continuous. 


one  pieci'  iigainst  the  sidv  nf  the  ntlifr  and  niiiling  them  firmly  to 
each  other,  iifti-r  both  Iiavc  Ih-i'ii  trinnnnl  s(in;ire  anil  tme.  Such  a 
joint  is  shown  in  Fig.  ilS.    The  two  jm-es  are  ]>er|)endicular  to  each 
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other  and  neither  piece  is  cut.  The  nails  are  driven  diagonally  through 

both  pieces,  an  operation  which  is  known  as  "toe-nailing"  and  are 

driven  home,  if  necessary,  nnth  a 

nail  set.    This  is  called  a  "square" 

butt    joint.      Fig.   39    shows   two 

pieces  which  are  not  perpendicular 

to  each  other.    They  are  trimmed 

to  fit  closely  together,  and  are  then 

nailed   in   place      Such  a  joint  is 

called  an  "obhque"  butt  joint.    The 

butt  joint  does  not  make  a  strong 

connection  between  the  pieces,  and 

should  not  be  used  if  much  strength  ^\,       ^^  j^| 

b  required.      It  depends  entirely 

upon  the  nails  for  its  strength,  and 

these  are  very  likely  to  pull  out. 

This  form  of  joint  is  sometimes  modified  by  cutting  away  a 
part  of  one  of  the  pieces,  so  that  the  other  may  set  down  into  it  as 
shown  in  Fig.  40,  the  square  joint  at  A,  and  the  oblique  joint  at  B. 


Fit-  30.     Oblique  Butt  Joint 


flf.  40.     Special  TyiMS  of  Squm 


This  gives  much  additional  strength  to  the  joint,  especially  in  the 
case  shown  at  B,  where  there  may  be  a  tendency  for  one  piece  to 
slide  along  the  other. 
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Mortise-and-Tenon  Jmjti.  From  the  modified  butt  joint  it  is 
only  a  step  to  the  "mortbe-and-tenon"  joint,  which  is  formed  by 
cutting  a  hole  called  a  "mortise"  in  one 
of  the  pieces  of  timber,  to  receive  a  pro- 
jection called  a  "tenon"  which  is  cut  on 
the  end  of  the  other  piece.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  41.  The  mortise 
is  shown  at  A,  and  the  tenon  is  shown  at 
B.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  hole 
bored  through  the  tenon  at  C,  and  that 
another  hole  is  bored  in  the  mortised  piece 
at  I).  These  holes  are  so  placed  that  when 
the  pieces  are  joined  together,  a  wood  pin 
ma.v  be  driven  through  both  holes,  thus 
preventing  the  tenon  from  being  witb- 
The  pin  should  always  be  inserted  in  a 
Ordinarily  this  pin  is  of  hard  wood,  even 
when  the  pieces  to  be  joined  together  are  themselves  of  soft  wood, 
and  it  may  be  of  any  desired  size.  Round  pins  from  J  inch  to  i 
inch  in  diameter  are  ordinarily  employed,  although  it  may  sometimes 
be  found  better  to  use  a  square  pin. 

The  form  of  mortise-and-tenon  joint  described  above  may  be 


drawn  from  the  mortise, 
mortise-and-tenon  joint. 


used  wherever  the  pieces  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.     When, 
however,  the  pieces  are  inclined  to  each  other,  a  modification  c4  the 
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above  joint  known  as  the  "bridge"  or  "straddle"  joint  b  employed. 
This  joint  is  shown  in  Figs.  42  and  43.  It  is  similar  to  the  square 
mortise-and-tenon  joint,  having  a  similar  mortise  and  tenon,  but 
these  are  cut  in  a  slightly  different  way.  In  Fig.  42  the  tenon  A 
is  cut  in  the  end  of  the  inclined  piece  and  fits  into  the  mortise  B  cut 
in  the  other  piece.  In  Fig,  43  the  mortise  A  is  cut  in  the  end  of  the 
inclined  piece  and  the  tenon  B  is  cut  in  the  other  piece. 

Gained  Joint.  The  joints  which  have  so  far  been  described  are 
applicable  only  where  the  members  are  subjected  to  direct  compres- 
sion, as  in  the  case  of  posts  or  braces,  or  in  certain  cases  where  direct 
tension  is  the  only  force  acting  on  the  pieces.  When  bending  and 
shearing  are  to  be  expected,  as  in  the  case  of  floor  beams  connecting 
to  wlls  or  girders,  a  slightly  different  sort  of  joint  must  be  employed. 

One  of  the  most  common 
joints  for  such  places  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  mortise-and-tenon 
joint  which  is  known  as  the 
"gained  joint."  An  example  of 
this  form  of  connection  is  shown  i 
in  Fig.  44,  and  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  end  of  one  piece  is  I 
tenoned  in  a  peculiar  way.  The 
tenon  proper  is  the  part  A-B-C 
and  this  tenon  sets  into  a  corre- 
sponding mortise  cut  in  the  other 

piece  as  shown.  It  is  evident  that  the  tenon  can  not  be  held  in  place 
by  a  pin,  but  it  may  be  secured  by  nailing. 

The  reason  for  this  peculiar  form  of  tenon  may  be  explained 
as  follows:  A  floor  beam,  or  any  other  timber,  which  is  loaded  trans- 
versely, has  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  must  be  supported 
at  its  ends  either  by  resting  directly  on  a  wall  or  sill,  or  by  being 
mortised  into  the  latter  member.  Moreover,  in  order  that  the  end 
of  the  piece  resting  on  the  support,  may  not  be  crushed  or  broken,  a 
certain  amount  of  bearing  surface  must  be  available.  This  same 
bearing  surface  must  be  provided  in  every  case  no  matter  whether 
the  timber  rests  directly  on  the  top  of  the  sill  or  is  mortised  into 
it.  Of  course  the  simplest  connection  is  obtained  by  resting  the 
transverse  piece  directly  on  top  of  the  sill  without  cutting  either 
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piece  but  such  a  joint  ib  not  stiff  and  strong  and  it  is  often  neces- 
sar\  to  bnng  the  timberb  flubh  with  each  other  at  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom  For  thia  reaaon  a  mortised  joint  is  used;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  required  amount  of 
bearing  surface  without  cutting 
the  piece  too  much,  the  form  of 
tenon  shown  in  Fig.  44  13  em- 
plojed  The  available  bearing 
area  here  is  furnished  by  the  sur- 
faces D  -1  and  B-C  and  it  may 
easiK  be  seen  that  this  area  is  the 
same  aa  would  be  available  if  the 
piece  rested  directiv  on  top  of  the  sill 

The  operation  of  cutting  buch  a  tenon  and  mortise  is  known 
as    gainmg     and  one  piece  is  baid  to  be    gained"  into  the  other. 

Tenon-and  Tusk  Joint  A  joint  in  ^er\  common  use  in  such 
situations  as  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  gained  joint  which  is  called  the  "tenon-and-tusk"  or 
the  "tusk-tenon"  joint.  This  joint  is  shown  in  Fig.  45.  The  char- 
acteristic feature  of  this  joint  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  shape  of 
^..'-v.  the  tenon  which  is  cut  in  the  end 

of  one  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  It  may 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  small 
square  tenon  B  cut  in  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  piece,  and  that 
in  addition  to  this  there  are  other 
cuts  C  which  constitute  the 
"tusk."  The  bearing  area  is 
furnished  partly  by  the  under 
ade  of  the  tenon  and  partly  by  tlie  under  side  of  the  tusk. 

This  joint  makes  a  very  good  connection,  and  the  cutting  of 
the  mortise  does  not  weaken  the  piece  of  timber  so  much  as  does 
the  mortise  for  a  gained  joint.  It  is  especially  applicable  when  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  two  pieces  flush  on  top,  although  it  may  also  be 
used  in  other  positions.  When  the  top  of  the  tenoned  piece  must 
project  above  the  top  of  tlie  mortised  piece,  the  tenon  may  be  cut 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4C. 
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There  are  several  ways  of  securing  the  tonoii  in  place.  The 
simplest  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  47,  where  the  pin  B  is  passed  through 
the  tenon  A  and  the  mortised  piece  so  as  to  hold  the  tenon  securely 
in  place.    Another  scheme  is  to  cut  the  square  tenon  a  little  longer. 


Fta.  47.     Hnned  Tenon-snd.T 


as  shown  in  Fig.  48,  so  as  to  pass  clear  through  the  mortised  piece, 
and  to  fasten  it  with  a  peg  B  on  the  other  side.  The  peg  may  be  cut 
slightly  tapering,  as  shown,  so  that  when  it  is  driven  in  place  it  will 
draw  the  pieces  together.  Still  another  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  49. 
Here  a  small  hole  is  cut  in  the  header  some  distance  back  from  the 
tenon  and  a  nut  C  is  placed  in  it,  while  a  bolt  B  is  passed  through 
a  hole  bored  lengthwise  in  the  header  to  receive  it.  The  bolt  passes 
through  the  nut,  which  may  be  screwed  up  tight,  thus  drawing  the 
pieces  closely  together  and  making  the  joint  secure.  In  tightening 
this  up,  it  is  the  bolt  which  must  be  turned,  while  the  nut  is  held 
stationary  inside  of  the  square  hole  in  which  it  is  inserted  and  wWch 
13  just  large  enough  to  receive 
the  nut  and  a  wrench. 

Double  Tenon  Joint.  Fig. 
50  shows  a  form  of  tenon  joint 
called  the  "double  tenon"  joint, 

which    is     not     very     eXtensi\'ely  Fig.  40.     Bglled  Tcuun-aud-TusL  Joiol 

used  at  the  present  time  but 

which  has  some  advantages.      As  may  be  readily  seen,  there  are 

two  small  tenons  A  and  B  through  which  a  pin  may  be  passed  if 

de^red. 

Halved  Joint.  A  form  of  joint  which  may  be  used  to  connect 
two  pieces  which  meet  at  a  comer  of  a  building,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  51. 
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This  13  known  as  the  "halved"  joint  from  the  fact  that  both 
pieces  are  cut  half  wa>  through  and  then  placed  together  The 
pieces  are  held  in  place  b>  nails  or  spikes. 

If  one  piece  meets  the  other 
near  the  center  instead  of  at  the 
end  of  the  piece,  and  if  there  is 
danger  that  the  two  pieces  may 
pull  awaj  from  each  other,  a  form 
of  joint  called  the  "dovetail" 
halved  joint  is  used.  This  is 
showTi  in  Fig.  52.  Both  the 
tenon  and  the  mortise  are  cut 
in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  or  dovetail, 
which  prevents  the  two  pieces 
from  being  pulled  apart.  This 
joint  may  also  be  cut  as  shown 
one  side  of  the  tenon,  the  other 


I  only 


in  Fig.  53,  with  the  flare  c 
side  being  straight. 

Splices.  As  already  explained,  a  splice  is  merely  a  joint  between 
two  pieces  of  timber  which  extend  in  the  same  direction,  and  is  some- 
times necessary  because  one  long  piece  can  not  be  conveniently  or 
cheaply  obtained.  The  only  object  in  view,  then,  is  to  fasten  the 
two  pieces  of  timber  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  finished  piece 


will  be  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  a  single  unbroken  piece,  and  will 
satisfy  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  unbroken  piece.  This  is  really 
the  only  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  splice. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  forces  to  which  a  piece  may  be  sub- 
jected, namely:  Compression,  tension,  and  bending.  A  splice  which 
would  be  very  effective  in  a 
timber  acted  upon  by  one  of  these 
forces  might  be  absolutely  worth- 
less in  a  piece  which  must  resist 
one  of  the  other  forces.  We  have, 
therefore,  three  classes  of  splices, 
each  designed  to  resist  one  of 
these  three  forces. 

Splices  for  Compression.  The 
simplest  splices  are  thof 
tended  to  resist  compression 
alone,  and  of  these  the  most 
simple  is  that  shown  in  Fig,  54. 
This  piece  is  said  to  be  "fished"; 

the  two  parts  are  merely  sawed  off  square  and  the  ends  placed 
together.  A  couple  of  short  pieces  A-A,  called  "fish  plates,"  are 
nailed  on  opposite  sides  to  keep  the  parts  in  line.  In 
the  splice  shown  in  Fig.  54,  the  splicing  pieces  are  of 
wood,  and  ordinarj'  nails  are  used  to  fasten  them 
in  place,  but  in  more  important  work  thin  iron 
plates  are  used,  the  thickness  being  varied  to  suit 
the  conditions.     They  are  held  in  place  by  means  of 

bolts  with  washers  and  nuts. 

I  ^^^  '^  ^''^  ^"^  reason  it  is  desired  not  to  use  plates 
\  I^HnJI  ^^  '-^'^  kind,  four  small  pieces  called  dowels  may  be 
It  t  H^^ul  used,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  55,  These  dowels  may  be 
set  into  the  sides  of  the  timbers  to  be  spliced,  so 
that  they  do  not  project  at  all  beyond  the  faces  of 
these  pieces  and  a  very  neat  job  may  thus  be 
obtained. 

It  is  but  a  step  to  pass  from  this  simple  splice 
to  the  "halved"  splice  shown  in  Fig.  56.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  much  like  the  halved  joint  described 
above,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  pieces  are 
continuous,  instead  of  being  perpendicular  to  each  other.  The  nature 
of  the  splice  will  be  ea^y  understood  from  the  figure  without  furthel" 
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explanation.  A  modification  of  this  which  is  somewhat  more  effec- 
tive, is  shown  in  Fig,  57.  The  cuts  are  here  made  on  a  bevel  in  such 
a  way  that  the  parts  fit  accurately  when  placed  together,  and  the 
splice  is  called  a  "beveled"  splice. 


The  halved  splice  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  used  to  resist 
direct  compression,  and  when  it  is  combined  with  fish  plates  and 
bolts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  58,  it  may  be  used  in  cases  where  some  tension 
is  to  be  expected.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Fig.  58  the  ends  of  the 
timbers  are  cut  with  a  small  additional  tongue  A ,  but  this  does  not 
materially  strengthen  the  splice  and  it  adds  considerably  to  the  labor 
of  forming  it.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  simplest  splice  is 
the  most  effective. 


Whenever  the  pieces  are  cut  to  fit  into  one  another,  as  they 
do  in  the  halved  and  beveled  splices,  the  splice  is  known  as  a  "scarf" 
splice,  and  the  operation  of  cutting  and  joining  the  parts  is  called 
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"scarfing."  Scarf  splices  are  used,  as  we  have  already  seen,  both 
alone  and  in  combination  with  fish  plates.  The  fished  splice  is  always 
the  stronger,  but  the  splice  where  scarfing  alone  is  resorted  to  has 
the  neatest  appearance. 

Splices  for  Tension.  There  are  several  common  forms  of  splices 
for  resisting  direct  tension.  These  differ 
from  each  other  mainly  in  the  amount 
of  labor  involved  in  making  them.  The 
simplest  of  them  is  shown  in  Fig  59,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  onh  a  slight 
modification  of  the  halved  splice  used  for 
resisting  compression.  It  is  e\  ident  that 
the  pieces  can  not  pull  apart  in  the  direc-  *■'*  ^  ^"a^  ^''^"' '"' 
tion   of   their   length    until   the   timber 

crushes  along  the  face  marked  A-B,  or  shears  along  the  dotted  line 
A-C.  By  varying  the  dimensions  of  the  splice  it  may  be  made  suit- 
able for  any  situation.  The  parts  are  held  closely  together  by  the 
light  fish  plate  shown  in  the  figure,  which  also  incidentally  adds 
something  to  the  strength  Of  the  splice. 

Instead  of  cutting  the  ends  of  the  beams  square,  as  shown  in  F^g. 
59,  they  frequently  are  cut  on  a  bevel  as  shown  in  Fig.  60,  and  a 
further  modification  maj  be  introduced  by  inserting  a  small  "key" 
of  hard  wood  between  for  the  pieces  to  pull  against,  Fig.  61.  This 
key  13  usually  made  of  oak  and  may  be  in  two  parts,  as  shown  in 


Fig.  62,  each  part  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  so  that  when  they  are 
driven  into  place  a  tight  joint  may  be  obtained.  The  two  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  may  be  driven  in  from  opposite  sides,  the  hole 
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being  a  little  smaller  than  the  key.  If  the  key  is  made  much  too 
large  for  the  hole,  however,  a  so-called  "initial"  stress  is  brought 
into  the  timbers,  which  uses  up  some  of  their  strength  even  before 
any  load  is  applied.  This  should  be 
,  avoided. 

If  it  is  desired,  two  or  more  keys 
may  be  employed  in  a  splice,  the 
only  limiting  condition  being  that 
they  must  be  placed  far  enough 
apart  so  the  wood  will  not  shear 
out  along  the  dotted  line  shown  in 

FIc  62   "KeyfwBevBledsnd  Kejed  Jmnl    Fig    61.       Another    featUTB    of    the 

splice  here  shown  is  the  way  in 
which  the  pieces  are  cut  with  two  bevels  on  the  end  instead  of 
one.  One  bevel  starts  at  the  edge  of  the  key  and  is  very  gradual, 
the  other  starts  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  piece  and  is  rather  steep 
and  sharp.  These  bevels  can  be  used  only  in  joints  which  resist 
tension  alone.  It  such  a  splice  were  subjected  to  compression,  the 
beveled  ends  would  slide  on  each  other  and  push  by  each  other  very 
easily,  except  as  they  are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  fish  plates, 
if  these  are  used. 

Tension  Splice  with  Fish  Plates.  The  splices  for  tension  which 
have  so  far  been  described  have  all  been  scarf  joints,  but  there  is  a 
fished  splice  which  is  very  commonly  used  for  tension.  This  splice 
is  shown  in  Y\g.  63.  The  fish  plates,  in  this  case  of  wood,  are  cut 
into  the  two  pieces  to  be  spliced,  so 
.  as  to  hold  them  firmly  together. 
;  The  pieces  can  not  be  pulled  apart 
until  one  of  the  plates  shears  off 
along  the  dotted  line  A-B.  The  dis- 
tance C-D  must  also  be  made  large 
enough  so  that  the  piece  will  not 
shear.  This  splice  is  very  often 
_  used  for  the  lower  chords  of  the 

various  forms  of  wood  trusses,  and 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  devised  for  resbting 
direct  tension. 

Splices  for  Bending.     It  sometimes  happens  that  a  piece  wtudl 
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is  subjected  to  a  bending  stress  must  be  spliced,  and  in  this  case  the 
splice  must  be  formed  to  suit  the  existing  conditions.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  a  timber  which  is  resisting  a  bending  stress  the  upper  part 
of  the  piece  is  in  compression,  and  the  tendency  is  for  the  fibers  to 
crush,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  piece  is  in  tension,  and  the  tendency 
is  for  the  fibers  to  pull  apart. 
To  provide  for  this,  a  form  of 
splice  must  be  selected  which 
combines  the  features  of  the 
tension  and  compression  splices. 
Rg.  64  shows  such  a  splice.  The 
parts  are  scarfed  together,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  splices  de- 
scribed, but  in  this  case  the  end 
of  the  top  piece  is  cut  off  square 

to  offer  the  greatest  possible  resistance  to  crushing,  while  the  under- 
neath piece  is  beveled  on  the  end  as  there  is  no  tendency  for  the 
timbers  to  crush. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  splice,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  parts  to  be  pulled  away  from  each  other.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  a  fish  plate,  .1,  is  used,  which  must  be  heavy 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  tension,  since  it  is  evident  that  the 
wood  can  not  take  any  of  this.  The  plate  must  be  securely  bolted 
to  both  parts  of  the  splice.  There  is  no  need  of  a  fish  plate  on  the 
top  of  the  pieces  because  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  pieces  to  pull 
apart  on  top,  and  the  bolts  shown  in  the  figure  are  suflicient  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  displaced. 

In  any  case  where  it  is  not  desirable  to  scarf  the  pieces  in  a 
splice  subjected  to  bending,  the  form 
rf  butt  joint  shown  in  Fig.  G5  may  be 
used.  The  plates,  either  of  wood  or  iron, 
are  in  this  case  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the 
pieces.  If  wood  is  used,  of  course  the  | 
plates  must  be  made  very  much  heavier 
than  if  iron  is  used.  In  either  case  they 
must  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  bending  stress,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  bolts  must  be  used  to  fasten  them  securely 
to  both  parts  of  the  splice. 
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JOINTS  AND  SPLICES  IN  JOINERY 

We  have  considered  a  few  of  the  most  important  joints  and 
splices  used  in  the  putting  together  of  rough  framing,  and  we  will 
now  take  up  some  of  the  methods  used  in  the  joining  together  of 
finished  work,  where  more  care  is  necessary  and  where  the  joint  or 
splice  must  very  often  be  concealed  from  view.  Much  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  in  devising  some  of  these  concealed  joints,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  workmen,  unfortunately  unknown,  who 
first  invented  them. 

Splices.  Plain  Butt  Splice.  Fig.  66  show^s  the  simplest  kind 
of  splice  which  can  be  used,  similar  in  principle  and  construction 
to  the  butt  joint  already  described.  Here  the  pieces  are  simply 
planed  off  square  and  true  on  the  ends  and  glued  together  with 
nothing  but  the  glue  to  hold  them.  It  is  evidently  not  a  very  strong 
splice  and  should  not  be  used  where  any  tension  or  bending  is  likely 
to  come  at  the  point  where  the  splice  is  made. 

Splice  with  Spline.  Fig.  67  shows  a  splice  which  is  a  slight 
advance  over  the  simple  butt  splice.  It  is  formed  by  ploughing  the 
ends  of  the  pieces  to  be  spliced  after  they  have  been  finished  square 
and  true,  and  inserting  into  the  slot  thus  formed  a  third  piece,  which 
is  called  a  **spline''  or  a  **tongue.''  The  spline  is  about  1  inch  or 
less  in  width,  and  about  |  or  A  inch  thick.  Its  length  is  regulated 
by  the  width  of  the  pieces  to  be  spliced  together.  As  will  be  explained 
later,  this  form  of  connection  is  made  use  of  in  the  construction  of 
the  better  class  of  doors. 

Tongued-afid-Grooved  Splice,  This  form  of  splice  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  splice  with  splines,  the  difference  being  that  only  one 
of  the  pieces  is  ploughed,  and  the  other  is  rabbeted  on  both  sides 
so  as  to  leave  a  projecting  portion  called  a  "tongue''  which  fits  into 
the  groove  formed  by  ploughing  the  other  piece  and  is  fastened  there 
securely  with  glue.  The  tongue  should  be  about  f  inch  thick,  and 
should  project  about  the  same  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the 
piece.  The  groove  in  the  other  piece  must,  of  course,  be  of  corre- 
sponding dimensions.  The  figures  given  are  for  1  |-inch  stuff,  which 
is  the  most  common  thickness  of  lumber  used  in  cabinet  work  and 
interior  finishing.  For  other  thicknesses  they  should,  of  course,  be 
varied.  The  tongued-and-grooved  splice,  Fig.  68,  is  used  extensively 
in  floormg. 
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RaiAeted  Splice.  In  Fig.  69  is  shown  what  is  known  as  a  "rab- 
beted splice."  It  is  similar  to  the  halved  spUce  described  before  but 
depends  upon  glue  or  small  nails  for  its  strength.  It  must  be  much 
more  carefully  made  than  the  rough  halved  splice.  As  will  be  seen 
each  piece  is  rabbeted  on  one  side  so  that  when  put  together  they 
fit  into  each  other  perfectly.  The  tongue  should  here  be  about  one 
half  of  the  thickness  of  the  piece  and  its  projection  from  the  main 
body  of  the  piece  should  be  about  equal  to  its  thickness.     If  this 


tongue  is  made  too  thin  and  projects  too  much,  it  is  liable  to  curl 
up,  as  the  wood  shrinks  in  drj-ing,  and  make  ugly  ndges  on  the 
finished  work  besides  leaving  the  splice  open, 

FUUied  Splice.  A  form  of  splice  which  is  little  used  in  this 
country,  but  which  can  occasionally  be  worked  to  advantage,  is  the 
filleted  splice  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  70,  It  is  made  by  rabbeting 
the  two  pieces  to  be  spliced,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rabbeted  splice,  but 
this  time  both  on  the  same  side,  and  a  third  piece  called  a  "fillet," 
which  is  somewhat  like  the  spline  in  the  spUce  with  a  spline,  is  inserted 
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in  the  hollow  space  so  as  to  join  them  together.  This  prevents  any 
possibility  of  an  open  joint.  The  fillet  is  generally  made  somewhat 
less  than  one  half  the  thickness  of  the  pieces  to  be  spliced,  and  is 
about  1  inch  in  width. 

Battened  Splice.  A  variation  of  the  filleted  splice,  which  is 
quite  generally  made  use  of  where  great  strength  is  not  required 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  up  the  butt  splice  neatly,  is  what 
is  called  a  "battened  splice,"  Fig,  71.      As  will  be  seen  this  cod- 


Pia.  78.    Toncutd- 
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Msts  simply  in  covering  the  butt  splice  with  a  small  piece  called  a 
"batten."  The  batten  should  be  about  the  same  size  as  that  given 
above  for  the  size  of  the  fillet,  but  can  be  made  large  or  small  as 
desired. 

Tongued-Orooved-and-Rahheted  Splice.  A  combinadon  splice, 
which  combines  the  advantages  of  the  tongued-and-grooved  and  the 
rabbeted  splices,  is  shown  in  Fig.  72.  The  groove  is  ploughed  in 
the  end  of  one  piece  and  the  tongue  is  left  projecting  on  the  end  of  the 
other  piece  while,  in  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  pieces  is  rabbeted 
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against  the  other.  The  tongue  should  be  about  |  inch  thick  and 
should  project  about  the  same  amount  from  the  end  of  the  piece. 
One  piece  of  the  spHce  should  he  rabbeted  against  the  other  a 
dbtance  of  about  |  inch.  This  splice  is  considerably  stronger  than 
the  simple  tongued-and-grooved  splice,  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
harder  to  make  and  is  more  expensive  as  regards  both  material  and 
labor. 

Tongued-Grooved-ajid'S played  Splice.  Another  variation  of 
the  tongued-and-grooved  splice  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a 
splay  on  one  side  of  the  tongue  and  a  corresponding  splay  on  one  side 
of  the  groove  so  that  they  fit  into  each  other.  Fig.  73  shows  this 
arrangement.  It  makes  a  very  neat  form  of  splice  and  it  looks  well, 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  less  strong  than  the  simple  tongued-and-grooved 
splice  and  much  weaker  than  the  tongued-grooved-and-rabbeted 
splice,  though  stronger  than  the  simple  rabbet.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  very  troublesome  and  expensive  form  of  splice  to  make,  and  it  is, 
in  consequence,  seldom  used. 

Joints.  MUers.  A  miter  b  a  joint  between  two  pieces  which 
come  together  at  a  comer  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  with  each 
other.  Strictly  such  a  joint  can 
be  called  a  mitered  joint  only 
when  each  piece  is  beveled  off  so 
that  each  will  come  to  a  sharp 
edge  at  the  comer.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
diiTerent  methods  of  cutting  the  pieces  so  that  they  will 
e  together  in  this  way. 
Tlie  simplest  method  is  to  cut  off  each  piece  along  the 
edge  at  a  bevel  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  when  they 
Miter  Joint  are  put  together  they  will  make  an  angle  of  ninety  de- 
grees with  each  other.  This  method  is  shown  in  Fig,  74. 
In  practice,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  perfect  joint  of 
this  kind.  The  joint  is  very  apt  to  open  on  the  outside  of  the 
comer  and  leave  an  unsightly  crack  there,  and  great  care  must  he 
exercised  to  see  that  the  bevels  are  cut  to  exactly  forty-five  degrees, 
as  the  least  variation  will  cause  endless  trouble. 

Miter  uiih  Spline.  A  simple  mitered  joint  may  be  made  stronger 
by  the  introduction  of  a  spline,  which  is  inserted  at  the  joint  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  it.    This  b  shown  in  Fig.  75.    The  spline 
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used  in  this  way  is  also  known  as  a  "feather."  It  strengthens  the 
joint  very  considerably,  and  a  joint  of  this  kind  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  simple  mitered 
joint.  The  spline  or  feather 
should  be  about  J  inch  wide 
and  about  I  inch  thick.  Its 
length,  of  course,  varies  with  the  width  of  the  pieces  which 
meet  at  the  joint.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  plough- 
ing out  the  grooves  into  which  the  spline  fits,  for  if  they 
are  not  exactly  the  siime  distance  from  the  comer  on  each 
of  the  pieces  the  finished  joint  will  not  be  neat  and  true. 
^'sp'iimi'"'  Raided  Miter  Joint.  There  are  two  or  three  vari- 
ations of  the  simple  niitcred  joint  made  by  rabbeting  one 
piece  on  the  other  at  the  corner,  so  that  the  miter  goes  onlj-  part  way 
through  each  piece.  One  of  these  joints  is  shown  in  Fig,  70,  in  which 
only  one  of  the  pieces  is  rabbeted  and  the  other  piece  lias  a  simple 
miter.  This  form  of  joint  can  onl\-  be  used  when  one  piece  Is  some- 
what wider  than  the  other,  so  that  it  can  be  rabbeted  a  little  and 
still  have  a  miter  which  will  match  the  miter  on  the  narrower  piece. 
If  both  pieces  are  of  the  same  width,  this  can  not  be  done.  Wher- 
ever it  is  possible,  however,  this  joint  is  an  excellent  one  to  use. 

Fig.  77  shows  another  way  of 
rabbeting  a  mitered  joint  which 
is  much  better  than  the  method 
shown  in  Fig.  76.  This  can  be 
done  when  both  pieces  are  of  the 
same  width  or  when  they  are  of  dilTerent  widths.  It  b 
much  stronger  than  the  other  method  but  requires  a  little 
more  material  than  the  simple  mitered  joint,  as  some  must 
be  cut  aw&y  trom  one  piece  to  form  the  rabbet  and  thus 
FLg.  76.  much  of  the  timber  is  wasted.  Very  often,  however,  it 
Miter  Joint  happens  that  this  timber  would  have  to  be  used  in  any 
case  and,  when  this  occurs,  the  waste  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. The  increased  strength  of  the  joint  would  seem  to  be 
worth  much  more  than  the  small  additional  amount  of  material 
which  is  required. 

Rabbeted-Mitered-and-Splined  Joint.     In  Fig.  78  is  shown  a  joint 
which  is  mitered  and  at  the  same  time  rabbeted  and  spHned.    In  order 
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to  accomplish  this,  one  piece  is  cut  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
and  then  rabbeted  to  the  thickness  of  the  otlier  piece.  The  other 
piece  is  then  cut  with  a  miter  to 
natch  that  left  on  the  first  piece 
and  also  cut  to  match  the  rabbet. 
Both  pieces  are  ploughed  to  take 
a  spline,  and  thus  a  very  strong  joint  is  formed  which 
combines  the  advantages  of  the  mitered  joint  and  the 
rabbeted  or  sphned  joints.  The  sphne  in  this  case  should 
be  about  |  inch  thick  and  about  1 J  inches  wide  and  should, 
in  all  cases  be  of  hard  wood. 
R»bbet«i  Joint  Miiered  and  Keyed.    Another  way  of  strengthening 

a  mitered  joint  is  by  inserting  what  are  known  as  "ke\s" 
into  the  pieces  on  the  outside  of  the  joint.  These  keys  are  thin  slices 
of  hard  wood  which  are  placed  in  slots  prepared  to  receive  them  and 
held  in  place  by  means  of  glue.  As  the  glue  fastens  them  securely  to 
each  of  the  pieces  at  the  joint,  they  hold  them  firmly  together  and 
prevent  the  joint  from  opening.  Fig.  79  shows  a  joint  of  this  kind. 
The  keys,  of  course,  show  on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  but  they  can  be 
cut  verj'  thin  and  only  the  edge  of  them  can  be  seen.  The  keys  give 
a  great  amount  of  additional  strength  to  the  connection  and  are  more 
effective  than  is  a  spline  for  preventing  the  joint  from  opening,  as  they 
come  right  out  to  the  edge  of  both  pieces  and  can  be  placed  as  near 
together  as  seems  to  be  necessary  Sometimes,  instead  of  being 
placed  horizontally,  or  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the 
joint,  they  are  inclined  as  shown 
m  Fig.  SO.  This  arrangement 
strengthens  the  joint  still  more. 
Tenon  Joint  utth  Haunch  In  Fig.  81  is  shown  a  form 
of  joint  called  the  tenon  joint,"  with  the  addition  of  a 
haunch  which  adds  considerably  to  its  strength.  This 
joint  is  used  extensi\eH  in  the  making  of  doors.  One 
<  f  the  pieces  to  be  joined  is  rabbeted  on  each  side  to 
about  one-third  of  its  depth,  lea\ing  a  projecting  part 
called  the  tenon  about  one-third  the  thickness  of  the 
piece  This  tenon  is  then  rabbeted  on  either  the  top  or  the  bottom, 
but  instead  of  being  cut  entirely  back  to  the  body  of  the  piece,  the 
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rabbet  is  stopped  a  little  short  of  this  and  a  "haunch"  is  left.    In 
Fig.  81,  A  is  the  tenon  and  B  is  the  haunch.     The  other  of  the  two 


pieces  which  are  to  be  joined  is  cut  with  mortises  to  receive  the 
tenon  and  the  haunch  in  the  first  piece.  Fig.  81  shows  the  simplest 
form  of  simple  tenon  joint,  but  there  are  many  variations  of  this, 
two  of  which  are  shown  in  Pigs. 
82  and  83.  Fig.  82  shows  a  single 
tenon  joint  with  two  tenons, 
while  Fig.  8.3  shows  a  double 
tenon  joint  which  has  four  ten- 
ons. Both  of  these  joints  have 
haunches  as  well  as  tenons.  The 
one  most  commonly  used  is  th&t 
shown  in  Kg.  82, 

All  of  the  splices  so  far  con- 
sidered have  been  end  to  end. 
splices,  that  is,  they  have  been 
jX  those  kinds  which  would  be  used 
in  fastening  pieces  together  at 
the  ends.  It  often  becomes  nec- 
essary, however,  to  fasten  pieces 
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together  side  by  side.  Any  of  the  methods  already  described  for 
qplices  will  be  applicable  in  such  a  case,  but  there  are  in  addition 
a  few  others  which  are  especially  useful,  two  or  three  of  which  will 
now  be  described. 

DoBetail  Key.  This  method  consbts  in  the  use  of  a  strip  of  wood 
which  is  applied  to  the  hack  of  the  several  pieces  to  be  held  together 
and  prevented  from  slipping  by  means  of  glue.  The  strip,  however, 
is  let  into  the  pieces  a  little  way  in  a  special  manner  known  as  dove- 
tailing, which  prevents  it  from  pulling  out,  and  gives  it  an  especially 
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strong  hold  on  them.  Fig.  84  shows  this  arrangement  both  in  ele- 
vation and  in  section.  It  is  useful  in  making  up  large  panels  from 
narrow  boards.  In  this  method,  only  one  of  the  ])ieces  must  be  glued 
to  the  strip,  the  others  being  left  free  to  move. 

Another  method  of  accomplishing  this  same  result  is  by  the  use 
of  a  strip  which  sets  against  the  back  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined,  but 
is  not  let  into  them  at  all,  Fig.  85.  It  is  held  in  place  by  means  of 
screws  which  go  through  slotted  holes  in  the  strip.  This  is  in  order 
that  the  pieces  may  have  a  chance  to  swell  or  shrink  without  bulg- 
ing or  splitting.  It  is  usually  customary  to  employ  brass  slots 
which  are  let  into  the  wood.    These  resist  much  better  the  wear  of 
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rabbet  is  stopped  a  little  short  of  this  and  a  "haunch"  is  left.    In 
Fig.  81,  A  is  the  tenon  and  B  is  the  haunch.    The  other  of  the  two 
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pieces  which  are  to  be  joined  is  cut  with  mortises  to  receive  the 
tenon  and  the  haunch  in  the  first  piece.  Fig.  81  shows  tlie  simplest 
form  of  simple  tenon  joint,  but  there  are  many  variations  of  this, 
two  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs. 
82  and  83.  Fig.  82  shows  a  single 
tenon  joint  with  two  tenons, 
while  Fig.  83  shows  a  double 
tenon  joint  which  has  four  ten- 
ons. Both  of  these  joints  have 
haunches  as  well  as  tenons.  The 
one  most  commonly  used  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  82. 

All  of  the  splices  so  far  con- 
sidered have  been  end  to  end- 
splices,  that  is,  they  have  been 
those  kinds  which  would  be  used 
in  fastening  pieces  together  at 
the  ends.  It  often  becomes  nec- 
essary, however,  to  fasten  pieces 
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together  side  by  side.  Any  of  the  methods  already  described  for 
q)Iice3  will  be  applicable  in  such  a  case,  but  there  are  in  addition 
a  few  others  which  are  especially  useful,  two  or  three  of  which  will 
now  be  described. 

Dotetail  Key.  This  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a  strip  of  wood 
which  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  several  pieces  to  be  held  together 
and  prevented  from  slipping  by  means  of  glue.  The  strip,  however, 
is  let  into  the  pieces  a  little  way  in  a  special  manner  known  as  dove- 
tailing, which  prevents  it  from  pulling  out,  and  gives  it  an  especially 
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strong  hold  on  them.  Fig.  84  shows  this  arrangement  both  in  ele- 
vation and  in  section.  It  is  useful  in  making  up  large  panels  from 
narrow  boards.  In  this  method,  only  one  of  the  pieces  must  be  glued 
to  the  strip,  the  others  being  left  free  to  move. 

Another  method  of  accomplishing  this  same  result  is  by  the  use 
of  a  strip  which  sets  against  the  back  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined,  but 
is  not  let  into  them  at  all.  Fig.  85.  It  is  held  in  place  by  means  of 
screws  which  go  through  slotted  holes  in  the  strip.  This  is  in  order 
that  the  pieces  may  have  a  chance  to  swell  or  shrink  without  bulg- 
ing or  splitting.  It  is  usually  customary  to  employ  brass  slots 
which  are  let  into  the  wood.     These  resist  mucli  better  the  wear  of 
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the  screws  and  prevent  them  from  working  loose.     If,  however,  the 
strip  is  of  very  hard  wood  this  is  not  always  necessarj-. 

A  third  method  is  that  shown  in  Fig,  80.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  "button"  metliod  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  small 
side  pieces  or  buttons  which  fit  over  the  center  strip  and  hold  the 
pieces  of  board  together,  at  the  same  time  allowing  them  to  swell 
or  shrink  freely.     Only  the  small  pieces  are  screwed  to  the  boards, 


the  center  strip  being  fastened  to  one  of  the  pieces  only.  This 
arrangement  takes  up  a  little  more  room  than  the  others  and 
looks  somewhat  more  clumsy  but  is  quite  satisfautory  otherwise.  la 
all  three  of  the  methods  described,  the  strip  should  be  from  3  to  4 
inches  wide. 

Dovetailing.  There  is  another  way  of  joining  two  pieces  meet- 
ing at  right  angles,  and  it  is  better  and  stronger  than  any  other  but, 
on  account  of  the  work  involved  in  the  process  of  making  the  joint. 
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is  seldom  used  except  in  the  best  work.  This  method  is  known  as 
dovetailing  and  there  are  three  different  ways  of  arranging  the  dove- 
tails as  will  be  shown.  The  first  is  the  simple  dovetail  which  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  87.  As  will  be  seen,  it  consists  in  cutting  tenons  in  the 
end  of  one  piece  and  mortises  in  the  end  of  the  other  piece,  which  are 
erf  such  a  shape  as  to  form  a  sort  of  locking  device,  so  that  the  pieces 
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can  be  separated  only  by  a  pull  in  one  particular  direction.  The  use 
(rf  glue  makes  the  joint  still  stronger.  Of  course,  the  forming  of  a 
j(Mnt  of  this  kind  requires  a  large  amount  of  time  and  con^derable 
skill. 

A  variation  of  the  simple  dovetail  joint  which  is  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  drawers  and  in  any  other  position  where  it  is 
desirable  that  the  joint  shall  be  concealed  from  one  side  only,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  88.     This  is  called  a  lap  dovetaU,  its  peculiarity 
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consisting  in  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  pieces  the  mortises  are 
not  cut  the  full  thickness,  but  only  partly  through  the  wood, 
so  as  to  leave  a  covering  or  lap,  which  prevents  the  joint  from 
being  seen, 

A  further  development  of  the  dovetail  joint  is  shown  in  Fig,  89. 
In  this  case  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  joint  can  not  be  seen 
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from  any  side  of  the  finished  product.  This  is  accomplished  by 
cutting  the  same  tenons  and  mortises  as  in  the  case  of  the  simple 
dovetail  joint,  but  not  directly  on  the  end  of  the  pieces.  They 
are  so  cut  as  to  project  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  thus 
to  form  a  combination  of  the  mitered  joint  and  the  dovetail  joint 
with  the  tenons  and  mortises  entirely  out  of  sight  when  the  pieces 
have  been  put  together.     This  joint  is  obviously  not  so  strong  as 
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Fig.  S7,     Simple  DoveUil 


Elf.  88,  L»p  DoveUil 


Fig.  SO.    Further  Development  of  DoveUil 


are  the  other  forms  of  dovetail  joints  because  the  tenons  are  not 
so  large. 

WALL 

Let  us  next  consider  the  framing  of  the  walls  of  a  wood  or  frame 
building.  In  this  work  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  procedure, 
known,  respectively,  as  "braced  framing"  and  "balloon  framing," 
of  which  the  first  is  the  older  and  the  stronger  method,  while  the 
second  is  a  modem  development 
and  claims  to  be  more  logical  and 
at  the  same  time  more  econom- 
ical than  the  other.  Balloon  fram- 
ing has  come  into  use  only  since 
about  the  year  1850,  and  it  is 
still  regarded  with  disfavor  by 
many  architects,  especiaDy  by 
those  in  the  eastern  states.  Figs. 
90  and  91  show  the  framing  of 
one  end  of  a  small  building  by 
each  of  the  two  methods,  the 
braced  framing  in  Fig.  90  and 
the  balloon  framing  in  Fig.  91. 
Braced  Frame.  In  a  full-brac- 
ed frame  all  the  pieces  should  be 
fastened  together  with  mortise- 
and-teiion  joints,  but  this  re- 
quirement is  much  mod'fied  in 
common  practice,  a  so-called 
"combination"  frame  being  used 
in  which  some  pieces  are  mortised  tc^ther  and  others  are  fastened 
by  means  of  spikes  only.  A  framework  is  constructed  consisting 
in  each  wall  of  the  two  "comer  posts"  AA,  Fig.  90,  the  "sill"  B, 
and  the  "plate"  C,  together  with  a  horizontal  "girt"  D  at  each  stoiy 
to  support  the  floors,  and  a  diagonal  "brace"  E  at  each  comer, 
which,  by  keeping  the  corner  square,  prevents  the  frame  from 
being  distorted. 

Etalloon  Frame.     In  a  balloon  frame  there  are  no  braces  or  ^rts, 
and  the  intermediate  studs  FFF,  Rg.  91,  are  carried  str^ht  up 
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from  the  sill  H  to  the  plate  K,  with  a  light  horizontal  piece  J,  called 
a  "ribbon"  or  "ledger  board,"  set  into  them  at  each  floor  level  to 
support  the  floor  joists.  This  frame  depends  mainly  upon  the  board- 
ing for  its  stiffness,  but  sometimes  light  diagonal  braces  are  set  into 
the  studs  at  each  corner  to  prevent  distortion.  The  methods  by 
which  all  these  pieces  are  framed  together  will  be  explained  in  detail 
under  the  proper  headings. 

Sill.  The  sill  is  the  first  part  of  the  frame  to  be  set  in  place. 
It  rests  directly  on  the  underpinning  and  extends  all  around  the 
building,  being  jointed  at  the 
comers  and  spliced  where  neces- 
sary; and  since  it  is  subject  to 
much  cutting  and  may  be  called 
upon  to  span  quite  considerable 
openings  (for  cellar  windows,  etc.) 
in  the  underpinning,  it  must  be 
of  a  good  size.  Usually  it  is  made 
of  6  X  0-inch  square  timber,  but 
In  good  work  it  should  be  6  X  8 
inches  and  nothing  lighter  than 
6X6  inches  should  be  used  ex- 
cept for  piazza  sills.  For  piazza 
alls  a  4  X  6-inch  timber  may  be 
used.  The  material  is  generally 
spruce,  although  sometimes  it  is 
Norway  pine  or  native  pine 
(depending  upon  the  locality). 

The  sill  should  be  placed  on 
the  wall  far  enough  back  from 
the  outside  face  to  allow  for  the  water  table,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
outside  finish,  which  will  be  described  later;  and  1  inch  should  be 
regarded  as  the  minimum  distance  between  the  outside  face  of  the 
«11  and  the  outside  face  of  the  underpinning.  Fig.  92.  A  bed  of 
mortar  A,  preferably  of  cement  mortar,  should  be  prepared  on  the 
top  of  the  underpinning,  in  which  the  sill  C  should  rest;  and  the 
under  side  of  the  sill  should  be  painted  with  one  or  two  coats  of 
linseed  oil  to  prevent  it  from  absorbing  moisture  from  the  masonry. 
In  many  cases,  at  intervals  of  from  8  to  10  feet,  long  bolts  B  are 
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set  into  the  masonry.  These  bolts  extend  up  through  holes  bored 
in  the  sill  to  receive  them  and  are  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  sill 
by  a  washer  and  a  nut  screwed  down  tight.  They  fasten  the  sill, 
and  consequently  the  whole  frame 
securely  to  the  underpinning, 
and  should  always  be  provided 
m  the  case  of  light  frames  in 
exposed  positions 

The  beams  or  "joists"  D, 
which  form  the  framework  of 
the  first  floor,  are  supported  at 
one  or  both  endb  by  the  sill 
and  may  be  fastened  to  it  in 
an)  one  of  se\e'al  different 
wajs  The  ideal  method  is  to 
oaog  the  joist  in  a  patent  iron  hanger  fastened  to  the  sill,  as  shown 
in  Fig  93,  where  4  is  the  sill,  B  the  joist,  and  C  the  hanger.  In 
this  case  neither  the  sill  nor  the  joist  need  be  weakened  by  cutting, 
but  it  IS  too  expensive  a  method  for  ordinarj-  work,  although 
the  saving  in  labor  largelj  offsets  the  cost  of  the  hanger.  The 
usual  method  is  to  cut  a  mortise  in  the  sill  to  receive  a  tenon  cut 


^ 


t   Sill  MortiMd  to 


in  the  end  of  the  joist,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig  94  The  mortises  are 
cut  in  the  inside  upper  corner  of  the  sill  They  are  about  4  inches 
deep  and  cut  2  inches  into  the  nidth  of  the  sill  and  are  fixed  m 
position  by  the  spacing  of  the  joists. 
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Mortises  are  also  cut  in  the  sill  to  receive  tenons  cut  in  the 
lower  ends  of  the  studs,  as  shown  at  B  in  Fig.  95.  They  are  cut  the 
full  thickness  of  the  studding  about  i\  inches  in  the  width  of  the  sill 
and  about  2  inches  deep  The  position  of  these  mortises  is  fixed  by 
the  spacing  of  the  studding,  and  bj  the  condition  that  the  outer 
face  of  the  studding  must 
be  flush  with  the  outer  face 
of  the  sill  in  order  to  lea^  e 
a  plain  surface  for  the  board- 
ing 

The  sills  are  usualU 
hal\ed  and  pinned  together 
at  the  corners  as  shown  in 
rig  96  but  sometimes  they 
are  fastened  together  by 
means  of  a  tenon  4  cut  in  one  sill  which  fits  into  a  mortise  cut  in 
the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig  97  This  method  maj  be  stronger  than 
the  other,  but  the  ad^antage  gained  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  extra,  labor  involved  Sills  under  20  feet  in  length  should  be 
made  in  one  piece  but  in  some  cases  splicing  may  be  necessary. 
In  such  cases  a  scarf  joint  should  alwa\s  be  used  the  splice  should 
be  made  strong,  and  the  pieces  should  be  well  fitted  together 


In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  customary  to  "build  up" 
the  sill  from  a  number  of  planks  2  or  'i  inches  thick,  which  are  spiked 
securely  together.    A  6X6-inch  sill  can  be  made  in  this  way  from 
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three  planks  2  inches  thick  and  6  inches  wide,  as  shown  in  Fig,  98. 
Flanks  of  any  length  may  be  used,  and  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
break  joints  with  each  other  in  order  that  the  sill  may  be  continuous 
without  splicing.  It  is  often  easier 
and  cheaper  to  build  up  a  sill  in 
this  way  than  it  is  to  use  a 
large,  solid  timber,  and  if  the 
parts  are  well  spiked  together, 
such  a  sill  is  fully  as  good  as  the 
other.  When  a  sill  of  this  kind 
is  used,  however,  it  should  always 
be  placed  on  the  wall  in  such  a 
way  that  the  planks  of  which  it  is  composed  will  rest  on  their  edges, 
and  not  lie  Sat. 

Corner  Posts.  After  the  sill  is  in  place,  the  first  floor  is  usually 
framed  and  roughly  covered  at  once,  to  furnish  a  surface  on  which 
to  work,  and  a  sheltered  place  in  the  cellar  for  the  storage  of  took 
and  materials,  after  which  the  framing  of  the  wall  is  continued.  The 
comer  posts  are  first  set  up,  then  the  girts  and  the  plate  are  framed 
in  between  them,  with  the  braces  at  the  corners  to  keep  everj-thing 
in  place;  and  lastly  the  frame  is  filled  in  with  studding.  The  corner 
posts  are  pieces  4X8  inches,  or  sometimes  two  pieces  4X4  inches 
placed  close  together.  Comer  posts  must  be  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  sill  to  the  plate.  The  post  is  really  a  part  of  only  one  of  the 
two  walls  which  meet  at  the  corner,  and  in  the  other  wall  a  "furring 
stud"  of  2x4-inch  stuff  is  placed  close  up  aganist  the  post  so  as  to 


form  a  solid  corner,  and  give  a  firm  naihng  for  the  lathing  in  both 
walls.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  99,  A  is  the  comer 
post,  B  the  furring  stud,  C  the  plastering,  and  1)  the  boarding  and 
shingling  on  the  outside.    Sometimes  a  4X4-ineh  piece  is  used  for 
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the  comer  post  and  a  2X4-inch  furring  stud  is  set  close  against  it  in 
each  wall  to  form  the  solid  corner,  as  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  100;  but 
a  4X  4-inch  stick  is  hardly  large  enough  for  the  long  corner  post, 
and  the  best  practice  is  to  use  a4X8-inch  piece  although  in  very  light 
framing  a  4x6-inch  piece  might  be  used.  A  tenon  is  cut  in  the  foot 
of  the  corner  post  to  fit  a  mortise  cut  in  the  sill,  and  mortises  CC, 
Fig,  101,  are  cut  in  the  post  at  the  proper  level  to  receive  the  tenons 
cut  in  the  girts.  Holes  must  also  be  bored  to  receive  the  pins  DD 
which  fasten  these  members  to  the  post. 

The  braces  are  often  only  nailed  in  place,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  cut  tenons  on  the  braces  for  pins,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  102.  The 
plate  is  usually  fastened  to  the  posts  by  means  of  spikes  only,  but 
it  may  be  mortised  to  receive  a  tenon  cut  in  the  top  of  the  post. 


T\t.\a\.   Drtai 


In  the  case  of  a  balloon  frame  no  mortises  need  be  cut  in  the 
posts  for  the  girts  or  braces,  as  they  are  omitted  in  this  frame;  but 
the  post  must  be  notched  instead,  as  shown  in  Fij^.  103,  to  receive 
the  ledger  board  or  ribbon  and  the  light  braces  winch  are  sometimes 
used. 

Qirts.  The  girts  are  always  made  of  the  same  widtli  as  the 
posts,  being  flush  with  the  face  of  tlic  post  both  outside  and  inside, 
and  the  depth  is  usually  S  inches,  although  sometimes  a  G-inch  timber 
may  l)e  used.  The  size  is,  therefore,  usually  4X8  inches.  A  tenon 
at  each  end  fits  into  the  mortise  cut  in  the  post,  and  the  whole  is 
secured  by  means  of  a  pin  DD,  as  shown  in  Fig.  101.  The  pin 
should  always  be  of  hard  wood  and  about   J   inch  in  diameter. 
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It  is  evident  that  if  the  girts  in  two  adjoining  wails  were  framed 
into  the  comer  post  at  the  same  level,  the  tenons  on  the  two  girts 
would  conflict  with  each  other.  For  this  reason  the  girts  A  which 
run  parallel  with  the  floor  joists  are  raised  above  the 
girts  B  on  which  these  joints  rest,  and  are  called 
"raised  girts"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others  which 
are  called  "dropped  girts."  The  floor  joists  are  carried 
by  the  dropped  girts,  and  the  raised  girts  are  so  placed 
that  they  are  just  flush  on  top  with  the  joists  which 
are  parallel  to  them. 

Ledger  Board.  The  heavy  girts  are  used  only  in 
the  braced  frame.  In  the  balloon  frame,  light  pieces 
called  "ledger  boards"  or  "ribbons"  are  substituted  for 
g,  them.  These  are  usually  made  about  J  inch  thick  and 
""nEBii™"'  6  or  7  inches  deep,  and  are  notched  into  the  posts  and 
Framing  intermediate  studs  instead  of  being  framed  into  them  as 
in  the  braced  frame.  This  notching  is  shown  in  Fig.  104,  on  which  A 
is  the  ledger  board  and  B  the  stud.  The  ledger  boards  themselves  are 
not  cut  at  all,  but  the  floor  joists  which  they  carry  are  notched  over 


them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  105,  and  spiked  to  them  and  to  the  studding. 
In  Fig.  105,  A  is  the  joist,  B  the  ledger  board,  and  C  the  stud.  Even 
in  the  braced  frame  a  ledger  board  Is  usually  employed  to  support 
the  joists  of  the  attic  floor,  which  carry  little  or  no  weight.  The 
disadvantage  of  the  ledger  board  is  that,  as  a  tie  between  the  comer 
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posts,  it  is  less  effective  than  the  girt,  and  consequently  a  wall  in  which 
it  has  been  substituted  for  the  girt  is  not  as  stiff  as  one  in  which  the 
girt  is  used. 

Plate.  The  plate  serves  two  purposes:  First,  to  tie  the  studding 
together  at  the  top  and  form  a  finish  for  the  wall;  and  second,  to 
furnish  a  support  for  the  lower  ends  of  the 
rafters.  See  Fig.  106.  It  is  thus  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  wall  and  the  roof,  just  as 
the  sill  and  the  girts  are  connecting  links 
between  the  floors  and  the  wall.  Some- 
times the  plate  is  also  made  to  support  the 
attic  floor  joists,  as  shown  in  Fig.  107,  in 
which  A'lSBL  ratter,  B  the  joist  spiked  to  the 
rafter,  C  the  plate  built  up  from  2  X  4-inch 
pieces,  and  D  the  wall  stud.  It  acts  in  this 
case  like  a  girt,  but  this  a,-rangement  is  not  '^'""''  ^"""  '"''  ^^""^ 
very  common,  the  attic  floor  joists  usually  being  supported  on  a 
ledger  board,  as  shown  in  Fig.  105.  The  plate  is  merely  spiked  to 
the  comer  posts  and  to  the  top  of  the  studding;  but  at  the  comer 
where  the  plates  in  two  adjaceiit  walls  come  together,  they  should  be 


comiected  by  a  framed  joint,  usually  halved  together  in  the  same  way 
as  the  sill.  In  the  braced  frame,  a  fairly  heavy  piece,  usually  a  4xG 
inch  is  used,  although  a  4  X  4  inch  is  probably  sufficiently  strong. 
In  a  balloon  frame  the  usual  practice  is  to  use  two  2  X  4-inch  pieces 
placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  breaking  joints,  as  shown  at  A 
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in  Fig,  108,  in  order  to  form  a  continuous  piece.  The  comer  joint 
is  then  tormed,  as  shown  at  B.  No  cutting  is  done  on  the  plate 
except  at  the  comers,  the  rafters  and  the  attic  floor  joists  being  cut 
over  it,  as  shown  in  Figs.  107  and  109. 

Braces.  Braces  are  used  as  permanent  parts  of  the  structure 
only  in  braced  frames,  and  serve  to  stiffen  the  wall,  to  keep  the  cor- 
ners square  and  true,  and  to  prevent  the  frame  from  being  distorted 


by  lateral  forces,  such  as  w! 


ind.  In  a  full-braced  frame,  a  brace  is 
placed  wherever  a  sill,  girt,  or  plate  makes 
an  angle  with  a  corner  post,  as  shown  at  E 
in  Fig.  90.  Braces  are  placed  so  as  to  make 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  post, 
and  should  be  long  enough  to  frame  into 
the  corner  post  at  a  lieight  of  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  height  of  the  story.  This 
construction  is  often  modified  in  practice, 
and  the  braces  arc  placed  as  shown  at  ^  in 
Fig.  109.  Such  a  frame  is  not  quite  so  stiff 
and  strong  as  the  regular  braced  frame,  but 
it  is  sufficiently  strong  in  most  cases. 

The  braces  are  made  the  same  width  as 
the  posts  and  girts,  usually  4  inches,  to  be 
flush  with  these  pieces  both  outside  and  inside, 
and  are  made  of  3X4-inch  or  4X 4-inch  stuff. 
They  are  framed  into  the  posts  and  girders 
or  sills,  by  means  of  a  tenon  cut  in  the  end 
of  the  brace,  and  a  mortise  cut  in  the  post 
or  girt,  and  are  secured  by  a  hardwood  pin. 
The  pin  should  be  i  or  j  inch  in  diameter.  The  connection  is 
shown  in  Fig.  102. 

In  a  balloon  frame  there  are  no  permanent  braces,  but  light 
strips  are  nailed  across  the  corners  while  the  framework  is  bmg 
erected,  and  before  the  boarding  has  been  put  on,  to  keep  the  frame 
in  place.  As  soon  as  the  outside  boarding  is  in  place  these  are 
removed.  This  practice  is  also  modified,  and  sometimes  light  braces 
are  used  as  permanent  parts  of  even  a  balloon  frame.  They  are  not 
framed  into  the  other  members,  however,  but  are  merely  notched 
into  them  and  spiked,  as  shown  in  Fig.  110.    A  is  the  brace,  B  the 
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ult)  C  the  corner  post,  and  DD  are  studs.  In  such  a  case  every 
stud  must  be  notched  to  receive  the  brace,  which  is  really  the  same 
as  the  temporary  brace  mentioned  above,  except  that  it  is  notched 
into  the  studs  instead  of  being  merely  nailed  to  them,  and  is  not 
mnoved  when  the  boarding  is  put  on.  These  braces  are  usually 
made  of  IX  3-inch  stuff. 

Studding.  When  the  sill,  posts,  girts,  plates,  and  braces  are  in 
place,  the  only  step  that  remains  to  complete  the  rough  framing  of 
the  wall  is  the  filling  in  of  this  framework  with  studding.  The  stud- 
ding is  of  two  kinds,  viz,  the  heavy  pieces  which  form  the  frames  for 
the  door  and  window  openings  and  the  stops 
for  the  partitions;  and  the  lighter  pieces 
which  are  merely  "filling-in"  studs,  and  are 
known  by  that  name,  or  as  "intermediate" 
studding. 


Fit.  110.     Li«b(  B[*< 


The  frames  for  the  door  and  window  openings  are  usually  made 
in  a  braced  frame,  from  4X 4-inch  pieces.  A  vertical  stud  AA, 
Rg.  Ill,  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  opening,  the  proper  distance 
being  left  between  them,  and  horizontal  pieces  BB  are  framed  into 
them  at  a  proper  level  to  form  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  opening. 
In  all  good  work  a  small  truss  is  formed  above  each  opening  by  set- 
ting up  two  pieces  of  studding  CC  over  the  opening,  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle.  This  is  to  receive  any  weight  which  comes  from  the 
studding  directly  above  the  opening,  and  to  carry  it  to  either  side 
of  the  opening  where  it  is  received  by  the  studding  and  in  this  way 
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carried  down  to  the  sill.  Such  a  truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  111.  The 
pieces  used  are  3X4  inches  or  4X4  inches,  and  may  be  either  framed 
into  the  other  members  or  merely  spiked.  There  should  be  a  space 
D  of  at  least  1  inch  between  the  piece  B  forming  the  top  of  the 
window  frame  and  the  piece  E  forming  the  bottom  of  the  truss,  so 
that  if  the  truss  sags  at  all  it  will  not  affect  the  window  frame.  Thb 
is  a  point  that  is  not  generally  recognized.  The  piece  B  is  usually 
made  to  serve  both  as  the  top  of  the  window  and  bottom  of  the  truss. 


Fig.  112  shows  the  framing  for  the  top  of  a  window  opening  in 
a  balloon-framed  building,  where  the  ledger  board  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  studs  directly  over  the  opening.  Since  the  floor  joists 
rest  on  the  ledger  board,  there  may  be  considerable  weight  trans- 
ferred to  these  studs;  and  in  or<ier  to  prevent  the  bottom  of  the 
truss  from  sagging  under  this  weight,  an  iron  rod  should  be  inserted 
as  shown. 

In  the  balloon  frame,  the  door  and  window  studs  are  almost 
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always  made  of  two  2X4-iDch  pieces  placed  close  together,  and  in 
this  case  the  connection  of  the  piece  forming  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  frame  with  those  forming  the  sides  is  made  as  shown  at  ^  in 
Fig.  113.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  a  balloon  frame  all  studding 
is  carried  clear  up  from  the  sill  to  the  plate,  so 
that  if  there  is  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
first  story,  and  no  corresponding  openings  in 
those  of  the  second  or  third  story,  the  door 
and  window  studding  must  still  be  <^rned 
double,  clear  up  to  the  plate,  and  material 
is  thus  wasted.  In  designing  for  balloon 
frames,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  take  care  that 
the  window  openings  in  the  second  story 
come  directly  above  those  in  the  first  story 
wherever  this  is  possible.  The  same  difficulty 
does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  a  braced  frame, 
because  in  such  a  frame  the  studding  in  each 
story  is  independent  of  that  in  the  story 
above  or  below  it;  the  window  openings  may,  therefore,  be  arranged 
independently  in  the  different  stories  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  design. 

Nailing  Surfaces.  Whenever  a  partition  meets  an  outside  wall, 
a  stud  wide  enough  to  extend  beyond  the  partition  on  both  sides 
and  to  afford  a  solid  nailing  for  the  lathing  must  be  inserted.  A 
nailing  surface  must  be  provided  for  the  lathing  on  both  the  outside 
wall  and  the  partition,  and  the  first  stud  in  the  partition  wall  is, 
therefore,  set  close  up  against  the  wall  stud,  forming  a  solid  corner. 
This  arrangement  is  shown  in 
plan  in  Fig.  1 14,  The  large  wall 
stud  A  is  usually  made  of  a 
4X8-inch  piece  set  flatwise  in 
the  wall,  so  that  if  the  partition 
is,  say  4  inches  wide,  there  is  a 
clear  nailing  surface  of  2  inches 
on  each  side  of  the  partition,  A  4  X  0-inch  piece  could  also  be  used 
here,  leaving  a  clear  nailing  surface  of  1  inch  on  each  side  of  the 
partition. 

Sometimes   the  same  thing   is  accomplished   by   using   two 
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4X4-ineh  pieces  placed  close  together,  as  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  115, 
instead  of  one4X8-inch  piece.  Sometimestwo  pieces,2X4  inchesor 
3X4  inches,  are  used,  placed  far  enough  apart  so  that  they  afford  a 
space  for  nailing  on  each  side  of  the  partition,  as  shown  in  plan  in 


MI 


Fig.  116.  WTienever  this  is  done,  small  blocks  A,  Fig.  117,  should 
be  set  in  between  the  two  studs  at  intervals  of  2  to  3  feet  throughout 
their  entire  height  in  order  to  give  them  added  stiffness  and  make 
them  act  together. 

The  end  in  view  in  every  case  is  to  obtain  a  solid  corner  on  each 
side  of  the  partition  where  it  joins  the  wall,  and  any  construction 
which  accomplishes  this  is  good.  In  the  best  work,  however,  the 
4X  8-inch  solid  piece  is  used,  and  this  construction  can  always  be 
depended  upon.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  angle  between  the 
wall  and  the  partition  may  bei 
but  usually  this  angle  is  a  ri^t 
angle. 

Intermediate  Studding.  The 
pieces  which  make  up  the  largest 
part  of  the  wall  frame  are  the 
"filling-in"  or  "intermediate" 
studs.  These,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, are  used  merely  to  fill  up 
the  frame  made  by  the  other 
heavier  pieces,  and  afford  a  nail- 
ing surface  for  the  boarding, 
which  covers  the  frame  on  the 
Fig.  117.  BiningofBicwkRiiffpfirrtbCon-  outside,  and  thc  lathing,  which 
s  ruction     owa  in    ig.  covers  it  on  thc  insidc.    The  fill- 

ing-in studs  are  usually  placed  16  inches  apart,  measured  from  the 
center  of  one  stud  to  the  center  of  the  next.     In  especially  good 
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woric  they  are  sometimes  placed  only  12  inches  apart  on  centers,  but 
this  is  unusual.  In  no  case  should  they  be  placed  more  thau  16 
inches  apart,  even  in  the  lightest  work.  The  studs  are  made  the 
full  width  of  the  wall,  usually  4  inches,  but  sometimes  in  large 
buildings  (such  as  churches)  5  or  even  6  inches  and  their  thickness 
is  almost  always  2  inches,  2X4  inches  being  the  more  usual  dimen- 
aons.  The  lengths  of  the  intermediate  studs  are  made  to  fit  the  rest 
of  the  frame. 

In  the  braced  frame,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  deal  of 
cutting  of  the  intermediate  studding,  because  all  the  large  pieces  are 
made  the  full  width  of  the  wall  and  the  intermediate  stud- 
ding must  be  cut  to  fit  between  them.  In  the  balloon 
frame,  however,  the  intermediate  studding  in  all  cases 
extends  clear  up  from  the  sill  to  the  plate,  and  no  cut- 
ting is  necessary  except  the  notching  to  receive  the  other 
I'l  ^     parts  of  the  frame.    See  Fig.  91. 

mh  M  In  a  balloon  frame  it  often  happens  that  the  studs  are 

not  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  sill  to  the  plate  and 
they  must  be   pieced  out  with    short   pieces   which  are 
spliced  onto  the  long  stud.     This  splicing  is  called  "fish- 
p-    jjg     ing,"  and  it  is  accomplished  by  nailing  a  short  thin  strip 
^mildirith°  o^  wood  AA  on  each  side  of  the  stud,  as  shown  in  Fig.  54, 

Tenon  jj^  order  to  join  the  two  pieces  firmly  to- 
gether. The  strips  should  be  well  nailed  to  each  piece 
in  order  to  give  the  required  strength. 

All  door  and  window  studs  should  have  a  tenon  cut  at 
the  foot  of  the  piece  to  fit  a  mortise  cut  in  the  sill.    Inter- 
mediate studs  are  merely  spiked  to  the  sill  without  being 
framed  into  it.    The  tenons  are  cut  in  two  different  wa>s, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  118  and  119.    They  are   always   made 
the  full  thickness  of  the  piece,  and  by  the  first  method 
they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  as  shown. 
TTie  width  of  the  tenon  is  about  1 J  inches,  leaving  H  inches 
on  the  outside  and   1   inch  on  the  inside  of  the  stud,     in^'tmidute 
Another  way  is  to  make  the  tenon  on  the  inside  of  the       ^  Tenon'' 
stud,  as  shown  in  Fig.  119,  the  tenon    being   Ij   inches 
wide  as  before.     There  is  no  choice  between  these  methods,  both 
being  good. 
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The  studding  used  in  partition  walls  is  usually  of  2X4-inch  stuff, 
although  2X3-incb  studding  may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage  if 
the  partition  does  not  support  any  floor  jobts. 

Furring  Walls.  The  partition  walls  are  made  4  inches  wide,  the 
same  as  in  the  outer  walls,  except  in  the  case  of  so-called  "furring" 


partitions.  These  are  built  around  chimney  breasts  and  serve  to 
conceal  the  brickwork  and  furnish  a  surface  for  plastering.  They 
are  formed  by  placing  the  studding  flatwise,  in  order  to  make  a  thin 
wall;  and  as  it  is  usually  specified  that  no  woodwork  shall  come 
within  1  inch  of  any  chimney,  a  1-inch  space  is  left  between  the 
brickwork  and  the  furring  wall.  It  is  possible  to  apply  the  plaster 
directly  to  the  brickwork,  and  this  is  sometimes  done,  but  there  is 


always  danger  that  cracks  will  appear  in  the  plastering  at  the  comer 
A.  Fig.  120,  between  the  chimney  breasts  and  the  outside  wall.  This 
cracking  is  due  to  the  unequal  settlement  of  the  brickwork  and  the 
woodwork  since  the  plastering  goes  witli  the  wall  to  which  it  is 
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applied.  TTie  method  of  constructing  a  furring  wall  is  shown  in 
plan  in  Fig.  121,  AA  are  the  furring  studs,  B  is  the  plastering, 
and  CC  the  studding  in  the  outside  wall.  The  arrangement  without 
the  furring  wall  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  120.  If  there  are  any  open- 
mgs  in  the  furring  wall,  such  as  fireplaces,  or  "thimbles"  for  stove 
pipes,  it  is  necessary  to  frame  around  them  in  the  same  way  as 
was  explained  for  door  and  window  openings  in  the  outside  walls. 
See  Pig.  122.  AA  are  furring  studs,  BB  are  pieces  forming  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  opening. 
If  the  outside  walls  of 
ibe  building  are  of  brick 
or  stone,  a  wood  "furring" 
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tit.   1S2.     Funin«   Strip  Framce 


Fig.  123.    Furring  stripe  00  Out! 


wall  is  usually  built  just  inside  of  the  outer  wall;  this  furnishes  a 
surface  for  plastering  and  for  nailing  the  inside  finish.  The  stud- 
ding for  these  walls  is  2  X  4  inches  or  2  X  3  inches  or  1X2  niches 
set  close  up  against  the  masonry  wall  and  preferably  spiked  to  it. 
See  Fig.  12.3.  Spikes  are  usualK  druen  directh  nito  the  mortar 
between  the  bricks  or  stones  of  the  nail  but  sometimes  wood  blocks 
or  wedges  are  inserted  in  the  wall  to  ifford  a  naihng  surface. 

Wherever  a  wood  piirtition  wall  meets  a  misonry  exterior 
wall  at  an  angle,  the  last  stud  of  the  p  irtition  w  all  should  be  securely 
spiked  in  the  masonry  wall,  to  prevent  cracks  in  the  plastering. 
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Cap  and  Sole.  All  partition  walls  are  finbbed  at  the  top  and 
bottom  by  horizontal  pieces,  called>  respectively,  the  "cap"  and  the 
"sole."  The  sole  rests  directly  on  the  rough  flooring  whenever  there 
is  no  partition  under  the  one  which  is  being  built;  but  if  there  is  a 
partition  in  the  story  below,  the  cap  of  the  lower  partition  is  used 
as  the  sole  for  the  one  above.  The  sole  is  made  wider  than  the  stud- 
ing  forming  the  partition  wall,  so  that  it  projects  somewhat  on  each 
side  and  gives  a  nailing  surface  for  the  plasterer's  grounds  and  for  the 
inside  finish.  It  is  usually  made  about  2  inches  thick  and  5i  inches 
wide,  when  the  partition  is  composed  of  4-inch  studding,  and  thb 
leaves  a  nailing  surface  of  f  of  an  inch  on  each  side.  The  sole  Is 
shown  at  B  in  Fig.  124.  The  cap  is  usually  made  the  same  width  as 
the  studding,  and  2  inches  thick,  so  that  a  2x4-inch  piece  may  be 
used  in  most  cases;  but  if  the  partition  is  called  upon  to  support  the 
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floor  beams  of  the  floor  above,  the  cap  may  ha\e  to  be  made  3  or 
even  4  inches  thick,  and  some  architects  favor  the  use  of  hard  wood 
such  as  Georgia  pine  for  the  partition  caps.  The  cap  is  shown  at  A, 
Fig.  125. 

Bridging.  In  order  to  stiffen  the  partitions,  short  pieces  of 
studding  are  cut  in  between  the  regular  studding  in  such  a  way  as  to 
connect  each  piece  with  the  pieces  on  each  side  of  it.  Thus,  if  one 
piece  of  studding  is  for  any  reason  excessively  loaded,  it  will  not  have 
to  carry  the  whole  load  alone  but  will  be  assisted  by  the  other  pieces. 
This  operation  is  called  "bridging,"  and  there  are  two  kinds,  which 
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may  be  called  "horizontal  bridging"  and  "diagonal  bridging."  He 
horizontal  bridging  consists  of  pieces  set  in  horizontally  between  the 
vertical  studding  to  form  a  continuous  horizontal  line  across  the  wall, 
every  other  piece,  however,  being  a  little  above  or  below  the  next 
piece  as  shown  in  Fig.  126.  The  pieces  are  2  inches  thick  and  the  full 
width  of  the  studding;  and  in  addition  to  strengthening  the  wall, 
they  prevent  fire  or  vermin  from  passing  through,  and  also  may  be 
utilized  as  a  nailing  surface  for  any  inside  finish  such  as  wainscotii^ 
or  chair  rails. 

The  second  method,  which  we  have  called  diagonal  bridging, 
is  more  effective  in  preventing  the  partition  from  sagging  than  is  the 


Tit-  IZfl.    HoriiODlol  Bridgini 


Pi«.  127.     Diicoul  Brldtint 


strught  bridging,  but  both  methods  may  be  used  with  equal  pro- 
priety. In  the  diagonal  brid^ng  the  short  pieces  are  set  in  diagonally, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  127,  instead  of  horizontally,  between  the  vertical 
studding.  This  method  is  certainly  more  scientific  than  the  other, 
^ce  a  continuous  truss  is  formed  across  the  wall. 

All  partitions  should  be  bridged  bj-  one  of  these  methods,  at 
least  once  in  the  height  of  each  story,  and  the  bridging  pieces  should 
be  securely  nailed  to  the  vertical  studding  at  both  ends.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  specify  two  tenpenny  nails -in  each  end  of  each  piece. 
Bridging  should  be  placed  in  the  exterior  walls  as  well  as  in  the 
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partition  walls;  and  as  a  further  precaution  against  fire,  it  is  good 
practice  to  lay  three  or  four  courses  of  brickwork,  in  mortar,  on  the 
top  of  the  bridging  in  all  walls,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  gaining  head- 
way in  the  wall  before  burning  through  and  being  discovered.  This 
construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  128. 

Special  Partitions.  A  partition  in  which  there  is  a  sliding  door 
must  be  made  double  to  provide  a  space  into  which  the  door  may 
slide  when  it  is  open.  This  is 
done  by  building  two  walls  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  the  door 
to  slide  in  between  them,  the 
studding  being  of  2  X  4-inch  or 
2  X  3-inch  stuff,  and  placed  either 
flatwise  or  edgewise  in  the  wall. 
If  the  studding  is  placed  flat- 
wise in  the  wall  s  thinner  wall 
is  possible,  but  the  construction 
is  not  so  good  as  in  the  case 
where  the  studs  are  placed  edge- 
wise. If  the  partition  is  to  sup- 
port a  floor,  one  wall  must  be 
made  at  least  4  inches  thick  to 
support  it,  and  the  studs  in  the  other  wall  may  then  be  placed 
flatwise  if  desired,  and  the  floor  supported  entirely  on  the  thick 
wall.  The  general  arrangement  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  129.  It  is 
better  to  use  2  X  4-inch  studding  set  edgewise  in  each  wall  so  as  to 
make  two  3-inch  walls  with  space  enough  between  to  allow  the 
door  to  slide  freely  after  the  i-  .i.  .  ■  — 
pocket  has  been  lined  with  ^ 
sheathing.  m^&^^B^ 

A   piece   of    studding  A,      '  K^'  '™~ 
F^g.  130,  should  be  cut  in  hori- 
zontally between  each    pair   of        Fig.  1M.   Scrtion_o[  PwliUooCoiutniotion 
studs  B,  8  or  10  inches  above 

the  top  of  the  door  in  order  to  keep  the  pocket  true  and  square.  He 
pocket  should  be  lined  on  the  inside  with  matched  sheathing  C. 

It  is  well  known  that  ordinary  partitions  are  very  good  con- 
ductors of  sound;  and  in  certain  cases,  as  in  tenement  houses,  this  is 
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objectionable,  so  that  special  construction  is  required.  If  two  walls 
are  built  entirely  separate  from  each  other  and  not  touching  at  any 
place,  the  transmission  of  sound  is  much  retarded;  and  if  heavy  felt 
paper  or  other  material  is  put  in  between 
the  walls,  the  partition  is  made  still  more 
nearly  sound-proof.  In  order  to  decrease 
the  thickness  of  such  a  wall  as  much  as 
possible,  the"st8ggered"partition  is  used, 
in  which  there  are  two  sets  of  studdmg, 
one  for  each  side  of  the  wall,  but  ar- 
ranged alternately  instead  of  in  pairs 
as  in  the  double  partition.  Tlie  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  131  The 
two  walls  are  entirely  separate  from  each 
other  and  the  felt  paper  maj'  be  worked 
in  between  the  studs  as  shown,  or  the 
whole  space  may  be  packed  full  of  some 
soundproof  and  fireproof  material  such 
as  mineral  wool.  There  is  a  so-called 
"quilting  paper"  or  "sheathing-quilt' 
manufactured  from  sea  weed,  which  is  much  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  inside  edges  of  the  t«o  sets  of  studs  are  usually  placed 
on  a  line,  making  the  whole  wall  8  inches  thick,  where  4-inch  studding 
b  used,  and  the  studs  may  be  place<l  about  16  inches  on  cen- 
ters in  each  wall.  Each  set  of  studding  should  be  bridged  sep- 
arately. 

Another  case  where  a  double  wall  may  be  necessary,  is  where 
pipes  from  heaters  or  from  plumbing  fixtures  are  to  be  carried  in  the 
wall.      In   case   of   hot    pipes, 
care   must   be   taken   to   have 
the  space  large  enough  so  that 
Fi,.  131.    Petition  wi.b  suKKr.siuddiag     thc   woodwork   wiU    not   come 

to  Prevtut  Sound  Trani-miMion  daHgcroUsly  Hear  the  pipCS. 

An  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  framing  of  the 
partitions  is  the  way  in  which  the.\'  are  supported;  but  this  involves 
knowledge  of  the  framing  of  a  floor  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  left  for 
the  present.  It  will  be  taken  up  after  we  have  considered  the  floor 
{nmuDg. 
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SHRINKAGE  AND  SBTTLBMBNT 

An  important  point  which  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  framing  of  the  walls  and  partitions,  is  the  settlement  due  to 
the  shrinkage  of  timber  as  it  seasons  after  being  put  in  place.  Tim- 
ber always  shrinks  considerably  ACROSS  the  grain,  but  very  little 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain;  so  it  is  the  horizontal  members,  such  as 
the  sills,  girts,  and  joists,  which  cause  trouble,  and  not  the  vertical 
members,  such  as  posts  and  studding.  Every  inch  of  horizontal 
timber  between  the  foundation  wall  or  interior  pier  and  the  plate  is 
sure  to  contract  a  certain  amount,  and  as  the  walls  and  partitions 
are  supported  on  these  horizontal  members,  they,  too,  must  settle 
somewhat.  If  the  exterior  and  interior  walls  settle  by  exactly  the 
same  amount,  no  harm  will  be  done,  since  the  floors  and  ceiUngs  will 
remain  level  and  true,  as  at  first;  but  if  they  settle  unequally,  all  the 
levels  in  the  building  will  be  disturbed,  and  the  result  will  be  crack- 
ing of  the  plastering,  binding  of  doors  and  windows,  and  a  general 
distortion  of  the  whole  frame,  a  condition  which  must  be  avoided  if 
possible. 

It  is  evident  that  one  way  to  prevent  unequal  settlement,  so 
far  at  least  as  it  is  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  timber,  is  to  make  the 
amount  of  horizontal  timber  in  the  exterior  and  interior  walls  equal. 
Thus,  starting  at  the  bottom,  we  have  from  the  masonry  of  the  founda- 
tion wall  to  the  top  of  the  first  floor  joists  in  the  outside  walls  10 
inches,  or  the  depth  of  the  joists  themselves,  since  these  rest  directly 
on  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  the  interior,  we  have,  if  the  joints  are 
framed  flush  into  a  girder  of  equal  depth,  the  same  amount,  so  that 
here  the  settlement  will  be  equal.  But  the  studding  in  the  exterior 
wall  rests,  not  on  the  top  of  the  joists,  but  on  the  top  of  the  6-inch 
sill,  while  the  interior  studding  rests  on  top  of  the  10-inch  girder. 
Here  is  an  inequality  of  4  inches  which  must  be  equalized  before 
the  second  floor  level  is  reached.  If  the  outer  ends  of  the  second- 
floor  jobts  rest  on  the  top  of  an  8-inch  girt,  and  the  inner  ends  on  a 
4-inch  partition  cap,  this  equalizes  the  horizontal  timber  inside  and 
outside,  and  the  second  floor  is  safe  against  settlement.  The  same 
process  of  equalization  of  the  horizontal  timber  may  be  continued 
for  each  floor  up  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  if  this  is  carefully 
done  it  will  go  far  toward  preventing  the  evils  resulting  from  settle- 
ment and  shrinkage. 
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With  a  balloon  frame  this  can  not  be  done,  because  there  are 
no  girts  in  the  outside  wall,  but  only  ledger  boards  which  are  so  fas- 
tened that  they  can  not  shrink,  while  in  the  interior  walls  we  have 
still  the  partition  caps.  All  that  can  be  done  in  this  case,  is  to  make 
the  depth  of  the  sills  and  interior  girders  as  nearly  equal  as  possible, 
and  to  make  the  partition  caps  as  shallow  as  will  be  consistent  with 
safety. 

FLOORS 

After  the  wall,  the  next  important  part  of  the  house  frame  to 
be  considered  is  the  floors,  which  are  usually  framed  while  the  wall 
is  being  put  up  and  before  it  is  finished.  They  must  be  made  not 
only  strong  enough  to  carry  any  load  which  may  come  upon  them, 
but  also  stiff  enough  so  that  they  will  not  vibrate  when  a  person  walks 
across  the  floor,  as  is  the  case  in  some  cheaply-built  houses.  The 
floors  are  formed  of  girders  and  beams,  or  "joists,'*  the  girders  being 
large,  heavy  timbers  which  support  the  lighter  joists  when  it  is  impos- 
sible to  allow  these  to  span  the  whole  distance  between  the  outside 
walls. 

Qirders.  Girders  are  generally  needed  only  in  the  first  floor, 
since  in  all  the  other  floors  the  inner  ends  of  the  joists  may  be  sup- 
ported by  the  partitions  of  the  floor  below.  They  are  usually  of 
wood,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  found  economical  to  use  steel 
beams  in  large  buildings,  and  even  in  small  buildings  the  use  of  steel 
for  this  piurpose  is  increasing  rapidly.  Wrought  iron  was  once  used, 
but  steel  is  now  cheaper  and  has  taken  its  place.  However,  when 
this  is  not  found  to  be  expedient,  hard  pine  or  spruce  girders 
will  answer  very  well.  The  connections  used  in  the  case  of  steel 
girders  will  be  explained  later.  The  girders  may  be  of  spruce  or  even 
of  hemlock,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  the  hemlock  in  such  large  sizes  as 
would  be  required,  and  spruce,  too,  is  hardly  strong  enough  for  the 
piurpose.  Southern  pine,  therefore,  is  usually  employed  for  girders 
in  the  best  work. 

The  size  of  tne  girder  depends  on  the  span,  that  is,  the  distance 
between  the  supporting  walls,  and  upon  the  loads  which  the  floor 
is  expected  to  carry.  In  general,  the  size  of  a  beam  or  girder  varies 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  span,  so  that  if  we  have 
two  spans,  one  of  which  is  twice  as  great  as  the  other,  the  girder  for 
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the  longer  span  should  be  four  times  as  strong  as  the  girder  for  the 
smaller  span.  In  ordinary  houses,  however,  all  the  girders  are  made 
about  8X12  inches  in  sections,  although 
sometimes  an  8X8-inch  timber  would  suf- 
fice, and  sometimes  perhaps  a  12-iDch 
piece  would  be  required. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  deciding 
upon  the  size  of  this  piece,  that  any  girder 
is  increased  in  strength  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  width  of  the  timber  (that  is,  a 
girder  12  inches  wide  is  twice  as  strong  as 
one  6  inches  wide),  but  in  direct  proportion 
also  to  the  square  of  the  depth  (that  is,  a 
girder  12  inches  deep  is  four  times  as  strong 
as  one  6  inches  deep).  Hence,  the  most  economical  girder  is  one  which 
is  deeper  than  it  is  wide,  such  as  an  8X12-inch  stick;  and  the  width 
may  be  decreased  by  any  amount  so  long  as  it  is  wide  enough  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  stifTness,  and  the  depth  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  piece 
to  carry  the  load  placed  upon  it.     If  the  piece  is  made  too  narrow  in 
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Fig.  134.  Sincle  Joii 


proportion  to  its  depth,  however,  it  is  likely  to  fail  by  "buckling," 
that  is,  it  will  bend  as  shown  in  Fig.  132.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  for  safety  the  width  should  be  at  least  equal  to  1  of 
the  depth. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  joists  may  be  sup- 
ported by  a  girder.     The  best,  but  most  expensive,  method  is  to 
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support  the  ends  of  the  joists  in  patent  hangers  or  stirrup  irons  which 
connect  with  the  girder.  This  method  is  the  same  as  was  described 
for  the  sill,  except  that  with  the  girder  a  double  stirrup  iron,  such  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  133,  may  be  i 
are  made  of  wrought  iron,  2^ 
or  3  inches  wide,  and  about  | 
inch  thick,  bent  into  the  required 


These  stirrup  iron  hangers 


shape.    They  usually  fail  bj  the 

crushing  of  the  wood  of  the  gir 

ders,   especially   when    a    single 

hanger,  tike  that  shown  in  Fig 

134,  is  used.     Fig.  135  shows  a 

double    stirrup   iron    hanger    in    , 

use.     Patent   hangers  as  shown    H^/'^^    ' 

in  Fig.  136  are  the   most  auit- 

,  ,      °  F1«   13S     Doubls  HsDier  with  Jouta  iD  P1m« 

^le. 

If  hangers  of  any  kind  are  used  there  will  be  no  cutting  of  the 
girder  except  at  the  ends  where  it  frames  into  the  sill  and  e\en  there 
a  hanger  may  be  used.  The  girder  maj  be  placed  so  that  the  joists 
will  be  flush  with  it  on  top,  or  so  that  it  is  flu&h  with  the  bill  on  top. 


Fig.  134.    Pmtent 


If  the  joists  are  flush  with  the  girder  on  top,  and  are  framed  into  the 
sUl  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  shown  in  Fig.  137,  the  girder  can  not  be 
flush  on  top  with  the  sill ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  girder  is 
flush  with  the  sill  on  top,  it  can  not  at  the  same  time  be  flush  with 
the  joists  on  top.     If  joist  hangers  are  used  on  the  girder  to  support 
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the  joists,  they  will  probably  be  used  on  the  sill  as  well,  as  explained 
in  connection  n-ith  the  sill;  and  in  this  case  the  girder  can  be  made 
flush  with  the  sill  on  top  and  the  joists  hung  from  both  girder  and 
«ll  with  hangers,  thus  bringing  both  ends  of  a  joist  to  the  same  level. 


Fie.  138-      Matbod  of  BrinBinc  Joiit  Level  WbeD  Ilntiiii  od  Sill 

aa  shown  in  Fig.  138.  If  the  girder  were  framed  into  the  sill  at  all,  it 
would  almost  always  be  made  flush  with  the  sill  on  top,  and  by  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  hangers  the  joists  would  be  arranged  so  as 
to  be  level. 

For  framing  the  girder  into  the  sill,  a  tenon-and-tusk  joint,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  139,  would  be  used  if  the  girder  is  to  be  flush  with  the 
sill  on  top.  Since  the  girder  would  in  most  cases  be  deeper  than  the 
sill,  the  latter  having  a  depth  of  only  6  inches  the  wall  would  neces- 
sarily liave  to  be  cut  away  in  order  to  make  a  place  for  the  girder. 
This  condition  is  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  140.  The  girder  itself 
should  not  be  cut  over  the  wall, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  141,  because 
this  greatly  weakens  the  girder. 
If  this  method  is  used,  the  joists 
should  be  framed  into  the  girder 
in  the  same  way  as  they  are 
framed  into  the  sill,  a  mortise 
being  cut  in  the  girder,  and  a 
tenon  on  the  joist.  This  is  called 
"gaining"  and  is  shown  m  Kg. 
137.  The  top  of  the  girder  thus  comes  several  inches  below  the  top 
of  the  floor. 

Another  method  is  to  make  the  top  of  the  girder  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  joists.    The  joists  are  then  framed  into  the  girder  with  a 
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tenon  and  tusk  joint  as  shown  in  Fig  139  and  the  girder  i3   gained 
into  the  sill   as  bhown  in  Fig   137 

Still  another  method  in 
common  use  is  simph  to 
size  down  the  joista  on  the 
girder  about  1  inch  as  shonn 
in  Fig  142  111  thib  case  of 
course  the  girder  is  much 
lower  than  the  sill  ubualh 
so  low  that  it  can  not  be 
framed  into  the  sill  at  all 
but  mubt  be  supported  b\ 
the  nalK  iiidepeiidcnth 
Holes  are  left  in  the  wall 
where  the  girders  tome  the 
latter  being  run  into  the 
holes  and  their  ends  resting 
directlj  on  the  wall  inde 
pendent  of  the  sill  Tins  is  i 
because  the  floor  is  not  tiul 
frames  into  the  sill  Ihe  first 
method  is  the  best  unil  i  the 
one  in  most  common  iisi 

The  girders  ser\e  to  sup- 
port the  partitions  as  Hell  as 
to  support  the  floors  nnd 
should,  therefore,  bt  dtsigneil 
to  come  under  the  pirtition 
whenever  this  is  pos  ibh 
When  the  distanee  Int^^eeri  fs^  "^ 
the  outside  walls  is  ton  j.rt  it  ^Sj, 
to  be  spanned  In  the  t,irder 
it  is  supported  on  hruk  pitr 
or  posts  of  hard  wood  ur  ct  t 

iron  in  the  cellar.     Such  purs       i  b  m     <        l'     i    n 
or    posts    should     ilw  i\      lit 

placed   wherever  j,ir<hrs  riiuiiuit,   in   dilUrtiit   dinitK 
Girders  are  also  ()ften  supported  mi  lirii'k  c-clliir  pjirtifin 


it  \-er\'  good  construction    however 
together  as   it   is   nlien  the  girder 
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Joists.  Joists  are  the  light  pieces  which  make  up  the  body  of 
the  floor  frame  and  to  which  the  flooring  is  nailed.  They  are  almost 
always  made  of  spruce,  although  other  woods  may  be  used,  and  may 
be  found  more  economical  in  some  localities.  They  are  usually  2  or 
3  inches  thick,  but  the  deptli  is  varied  to  suit  the  conditions.  Joists 
as  small  as  2X0  inches  are  sometimes  used  in  very  liplit  buildings, 
but  these  are  too  small  for  any  floor.  They  may  sometimes  be  used 
for  a  ceiling  where  there  are  no  rooms  above,  and,  therefore,  no 
weight  on  the  floor.  A  verj'  common  size  for  joists  is  2X8  inches, 
and  these  are  probably  large  enough  for  any  ordinary  construction, 
but  joists  2X 10  inches  make  a  stifi'er  floor,  and  are  used  in  all  the 
bebt  work.    Occat-ionallv  joists 


large  as  2X12  inches  are 
used,  especially  in  large  city 
houses,  and  thej  make  a  very 
stiff  floor,  but  this  size  is  un- 
usual. If  a  joist  deeper  than 
12  inches  is  used,  the  thickness 
should  be  increased  to  2J  or  3 
inches,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  failing  by  buckling,  as  ex- 
F,g,  i«,  "s,.,..  Up"  J«...  oa  crdcr-  plained  for  girders,  P.  95.  The 
size  of  the  joists  depends  in  general  upon  the  span  and  the  spacing. 
The  usual  spacing  is  16  or  20  inches  between  centers,  and  16 
inches  makes  a  better  spacing  than  20  inches,  because  the  joists  can 
then  be  placed  close  against  the  studding  in  the  outside  waits  and 
spiked  to  this  studding.  It  is  generally  better  to  use  light  jobts 
spaced  16  inches  on  centers  than  to  use  hea^'ier  ones  spaced  20 
inches  on  centers.  The  spacing  is  seldom  less  than  16  inches  and 
should  never  be  more  than  20  inches. 

Supports  and  Partitions.  In  certain  parts  of  the  floor  frame  it 
may  be  necessary  to  double  the  joists  or  place  two  of  them  close 
together  in  order  to  support  some  very  hea\y  concentrated  load. 
This  is  the  case  whenever  a  partition  runs  parallel  with  the  floor 
joists,  unless  there  is  another  partition  under  it.  Such  partitions 
may  be  supported  in  several  diflerent  ways.  A  very  heavy  joist,  or 
two  joists  spiked  together,  may  be  platred  under  the  partition,  as 
shown  at  A  in  Fig.  143,  C  being  the  sole,  B  the  under  or  rough 
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flooring,  and  DDD  the  stu<lding.    This  method  is  objectionable  for 
two  reasons:  It  is  often  found 


convenient  to  run   pipes   up 
in  the  partition,   and   if  the 
single  joist  is  placed  directl,\' 
under  the  partition,  this  can 
not  be  done  except  by  cutting 
the  joist  and  thus  weakening 
it.     Moreover,   if   the  single 
joist    is    used,    there    is    no    : 
solid  nailing  for  the  fiuished 
upper  flooring,  unless  the  joist 
is   large   enough    to    project 
beyond   the    partition    stud- 
ding on  each  side.    The  joist  """  ^"""p"" 
b  seldom,   if  ever,  large  enough  for  this,  and  the  fiuished  flooring 
must,  therefore  be  miied  onl\  to  tht  under  flooring  at  the  end  w  here 
it  butts  againit  the  partition   so  that  a  weak  insecure  piece  of  work 
b  the  result      This  m  n  be  seen  b^  referring  to  the  figure 

A  much  Ijttter  \ia%  w  to  ust  two  joisti  far  enough  ipart  to 
project  a  little  on  each  ■)ide  of  tlu  partition  as  shown  at  !  i  in 
Fig.  144,  and  thus  afford  a  nail- 
ing for  the  hnishid  flooring 
These  joists  must  bt  largt  enough 
to  support  the  weight  of  the 
partition  without  sagging  an\ 
more  than  do  tlie  other  joists  of 
the  floor,  and  tlnrtfort  joist-i  ^ 
or  even  4  nuhes  thick  should 
be  used.  Th(\  should  b(  |>hcid 
about  G  or  7  hkIks  ipirt  on  nn 
ters,  and  pi  ink.  bridging  should 
be  cut  in  between  them  at  inter-  """"  ""i"'"" 

vals  of  from  14  to  20  inchos,  as  shown  at  /:,'  in  Fig.  144,  in  order  to 
stiffen  them  and  make  them  act  together.  This  plank  bridging 
should  be  made  of  pie<-cs  of  joist  2  inches  thick  and  of  the  .same 
depth  as  the  floor  joists,  and  should  be  so  placed  that  the  grain 
will  in  every  case  be  horizontal. 
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A  partition,  supported  as  described  above,  is  bound  to  settle 
somewhat  as  the  10  or  more  inches  of  joist  beneath  it  shrinks  in 
seasoning,  and  the  settlement 
may  cause  cracks  in  the  plaster- 
ing at  the  corner  between  the 
partition  and  an  outside  wall. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  settle- 
ment, partitions  running  par- 
allel with  the  floor  joists,  are 
often  supported  on  strips  which 
are  secured  to  the  under  side  of 
the  floor  joists,  as  shown  at  A 
in  Fig.  145.  These  strips  can 
not  be  allowed  to  project  into  the 
room  below,  and  so  they  must  be 
made  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Strips  of  iron  plate  about 
\  inch  thick  and  wide  enough  to  support  the  partition  studs  are,  there- 
fore, used  for  this  purpose,  and  are  fastened  to  the  joists  by  means  of 


bolts  or  lag  screws.  Partitions  which  run, at  right  angles  to  the 
floor  joists  can  also  1)0  supported  in  this  way.  If  a  partition  runs 
at  right  angles  to  the  joists  near  the  center  of  their  span,  tlie  tendency 
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for  the  joists  to  sag  under  it  will  be  ver>'  great,  and  they  must  be 
strengthened  either  by  using  larger  joists,  or  by  placing  them  closer 
together.  If  the  span  of  the  floor  joists  is  large  and  the  partition  is 
a  heavy  one,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  girder  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  joists  to  carry  the  partition.  In  this  case  the  partition 
stud  will  set  directly  on  the  girder,  which  may  be  a  large  timber,  or 
in  some  cases,  a  steel  I-beam. 

Headers  and  Trimmers.  Another  case  where  a  girder  may  be 
necessary  in  a  floor  above  the  first,  is  where  an  opening  is  to  be  left 
in  the  floor  for  a  chimney  or  for  a  stair  well.  The  timbers  on  each 
»de  of  such  an  opening  are  called  "trimmers,"  and  must  he  made 
heavier  than  the  ordinary  joists;  while  a  piece  called  a  "header" 
must  be  framed  in  between  them  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  joists,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  14G.  The  trimmers  may  be  made  by  simply  doubling 
up  the  floor  joists  on  each  side 
of  the  opening,  or,  if  necessary, 
I-beams  or  heavy  wood  girders 
may  be  used  In  most  cases 
these  tnmmerb  ma}  I)e  built  up 
by  spikmg  together  two  or  three 
joists  and  the  header  mas  be 
made  in  the  same  waj 

Joist  Connection  U  itk  Si// 
Joists  are  ako  gained  into  tht 
Bill  asshonninF%  94  innhich 
case  a  mortise  is  cut  in  the  sill 

and  a  corresponding  tenon  is  cut  in  the  end  of  the  joist.  The  mortise 
was  illustrated  and  described  in  connectioii  with  the  sill,  while  the  end 
of  the  joist  is  cut  as  shown  in  Fig.  94,  the  tenon  being  about  4  inches 
deep  and  gained  into  the  sill  about  '2  inches.  This  brings  the  bottom 
of  the  joist  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  sill,  and  the  top  of  the  joist 
somewhat  above  the  top  of  the  sill,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
joist.  The  top  of  a  10-inch  joist  w<iuld  nmie  4  inches  above  the  top 
of  a  6-inch  sill,  and  the  Joist  would  rest  partly  on  the  masonry  wall, 
thus  relieving  the  couninrtion  of  a  part  of  the  stress  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  loaded  Joist.  A  common  but  very  IijkI  method  of  framing  the 
joist  to  the  sill  is  simply  to  'V'lit  it  over"  tlie  sill  without  mortising 
the  latter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  147.    This  does  not  make  a  strong  con- 
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nection  even  when  the  joist  rests  partly  on  the  masonry  wall;  and 
if  it  is  not  so  supported  it  is  ahnost  sure  to  fail  hy  splitting,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  148,  under  a  very  small  loading.  In  fact,  it  would  be  much 
stronger  if  the  joists  were  turned  upside 
down.  Frequently  the  joist  is  cut  as 
shown  in  Fig.  149,  where  the  tenon  is 
sunk  into  a  mortise  cut  in  the  sill,  thus 
bringing  the  top  of  the  joists  flush  with 
the  top  of  the  sill;  hut  in  this  case  the 
bottom  of  the  joists  will  almost  invari- 
bly  drop  below  the  bottom  of  the  sill  and  the  wall  must  be  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  it,  as  shown  in  Fig,  140.  It  is  also  weak  in 
the  same  way  as  is  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  14S. 

With  Girders.  The  framing  of  the  joists  into  the  girders  may 
be  accomplished  in  se\eral  ways,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
girder.  The  placing  of  the  girder  is  quite  an  important  point.  The 
top  of  the  floor,  on  which  rest  the  sole-pieces  of  the  cross-partitions, 
must  remain  always  true  and  le\el,  that  is,  the  outside  ends  of  the 
joists  must  be  at  the  same  level  as  the  inside  ends.  Otherwise  the 
doors  in  the  cross-partitions  will  not  fit  their  frames,  and  can  not 
be  opened  or  shut  and  the  plastering  is  almost  sure  to  crack. 

Both  ends  of  the  joists  will  sink  somewhat,  on  account  of  the 
shrinkage  of  the  timber  in  seasoning,  and  the  only  way  to  make  sure 
tliat  the  shrinkage  at  the  two 
ends  will  be  the  same  is  to  see 
that  there  is  the  same  amount 
of  horizontal  timl>er  at  each  end 
between  the  top  of  the  floor  and 
the  stiUd  masonry.  This  is  be- 
rause  timber  shrinks  very  much 
across  the  grain,  hut  almost  not  at 
all  along  the  grain.  If  the  joists 
are  framed  i)ri)perly  into  the  sill, 
so  that  they  are  flush  on  the  bottom  with  the  sill,  we  have  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  joist  a  depth  of  horizontal  timber  c<iual  to  the  depth  of  the 
joist  itself,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i;iS;and  in  order  to  have  the  same  depth 
of  timl)er  at  the  inside,  the  l>ottom  t)f  the  joist  must  be  flush  with 
the  bottom  of  the  girder,  which  usually'  rests  on  brick  piers.     Of 
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course  the  top  of  the  girder  must  not  in  any  case  come  above  the 
top  of  the  floor  joists;  therefore,  in  general,  the  girder  must  be  equal 
in  depth  to  the  floor  joists  and  flush  with  these  joists  on  top  and 


Fig.  150.     Superior  Floor  JoiRt  and  Sill  Construction 

bottom,  as  shown  in  P'ig.  150.  This  method  is  not  always  followed, 
however,  in  spite  of  its  evident  supi^riority;  and  the  girder  is  often 
sunk  several  inches  below  the  tops  of  the  floor  joists,  as  shown  in 


Fig.  151.     Joist  Sixed  Down  on  Girder 


Fig.  138,  or  even  in  some  cases  very  much  Inflow,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
151.  Both  of  these  methcHls  cause*  an  unsightly  projection  below 
the  ceiling  of  the  ci^llar.     Where  the  joists  are  brought  flush  with 


f 
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Fig.  162.    FastvninK  Ji»i.sl!«  by  Iron  Sirup 


Fi^.  ir)3.    Fusti'iiitiK  Joi.stH  by  Dor 


the  girder  top  and  bottom,  they  may  be  framed  into  it  with  a  tcnon- 
and-tusk  joint,  as  are  the  girders,  as  shown  in  Fig.  V'\S),  and  a  hole 
bored  through  the  tenon  to  receive  a  pin  to  hokl  the  joist  in  place. 
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Other  methods  of  framing  tenoii-and-tusk  joints  are  shown  in 
Figs.  47,  48,  49,  and  also  a  double-tenon  joint  in  Fig.  5(1,  which  might 
be  used  in  this  case,  although  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  tenon-and- 
tusk  joint.  Two  joists  framing  into  a  girder  from  opposite  sides 
should  be  fastened  strongly  together  on  top  either  by  an  iron  strap 
passing  over  tlie  top  of  the  girder  and  secured  to  each  joist,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  152,  or  by  means  of  a"dog"  of  round  bar  iron,  which  is  bent 
at  the  ends  and  sharpened  so  that  it  may  be  driven  down  into  the 
abutting  ends  of  the  joists,  as  shown  in  Fig.  loU.  ITiese  bars  should 
be  used  at  everj'  fifth  or  sixth  joist,  to  form  a  series  of  continuous 
lines  across  the  building  from  sill  to  sill. 

If  the  ^rder  is  sunk  a  little  below  the  tops  of  the  joists  these  may 
be  gained  into  it  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  gained  into  the  sill. 


In  this  t"isi  joists  should  bt  arrunged  as  shown  in  Fi^  I  )4  so  that 
the\  uill  not  (onflut  with  oir  itnothir  utid  tht  tuo  adjacent  jnists 
ma\  be  spike^i  tnj,ctlu  r  thu  ^\\  nig  additional  tilinesb  to  the  floor 
If  the  ttnon  and  tusk  connection  is  used  tht  joists  ma\  be  arranged 
exacth  opposite  eacli  otlitr  pro\ided  that  the  girder  la  sufficiently 
wide  bnt  it  is  alwa\s  much  I)etttr  to  arrange  them  as  shown  in  Fig 
155  e\en  in  thi  (  ise  The  ttnoii  ma\  tlun  he  carried  cUar  through 
thi  girder  and  fastened  b\  a  dowel  is  shown  \er\  rarth  a  simple 
doubk  tenon  joint  such  isthit  howii  in  I-ig  A)  mij,ht  l>e  used  but 
it  is  much  inferior  to  either  thi  ^iinuig  or  tht  ttnon  and  tusk  joint 
If  the  ginitr  is  sunk  \tr\  much  btlow  the  tops  of  the  joists  as 
in  Fig    I'll    thts(  will  Usualh   rest  on  top  of  it  and  be  fastened  by 
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spikes  only,  or  will  be  "»zed  down"  upon  it  about  1  inch,  as  shown. 
There  b  no  mortising  of  the  ^rder  in  either  case.  Joists  are  also 
thus  sized  down  upon  the  girts  and  partition  caps,  and  are  notched 
over  the  ledger  boards  as  shown  in  Fig.  105.    In  cutting  the  joists 


Z^^^^^ 


nc.  ISO.    Joial  8i 


'^ 


t.  15T.    Anchored  Joist 


for  sizing  and  notching,  the  measurements  should  be  taken  in  every 
case  from  the  top  of  the  joists,  since  they  may  not  be  all  of  exactly 
the  same  depth,  and  the  topii  must  be  all  on  a  level  after  they  are 
in  place.  This  is  really  the  only  reason  why  the  joists  should  be 
sized  down  at  all,  because  otherwise  they  might  simply  rest  upon 
the  top  of  the  ginler,  or  girt,  and  be  fastened  by  nailing. 

With  Brick  Wall.    When  a  joist  or  girder  is  supported  at  either 
end  on  a  brick  wall,  there  will  cither  be  a  hole  left  in  the  wall  to 
receive  it,  or  the  wall  will  be 
corbeled  out  to  form  a  seat 
for  the  beam.      If  the  beam 
enters  the  wall  the  end  should 
be  cut  as  shown  in  Fig.  150, 
so  tliat  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  l)eam  from  overload- 
ing or  from  fire,  it  may  fall 
out     without     injuring    the        i'":-  i"">-  '■^'(jSir^-i"nj'^'j"jSs« """""'" '"'' 
wall.     Pjverj'  fifth    or   sixth 

joist  is  held  In  jilaci'  by  an  anchor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  l.')7,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds  (ni  the  market.  Kig.  I.')8  shows  the  result 
when  a  beam  which  is  cut  off  square  on  the  end,  falls  out  of 
the  wall. 
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There  must  always  be  left  around  the  end  of  a  beam  which 
is  in  the  wall,  a  sufficient  space  to  allow  for  proper  ventilation  to 
prevent  dry  rot,  and  the  end  should  always  be  well  painted  to  keep 
out  the  moisture.  Patent  wall-hangers  and  box  anchors  are  often 
used  to  support  the  ends  of  joists  in  brick  buildings,  but  only  in  case 
of  heavy  floors. 

The  floor  framing  in  a  brick  building  is  the  same  as  that  in  a 
building  of  wood  except  that  there  is  no  girt  to  receive  the  ends  of 
the  floor  boards,  so  that  a  joist  must  be  placed  close  against  the 
inside  of  the  wall  all  around  the  building  to  give  a  firm  nailing  for 
the  flooring. 

Crowning.  In  any  floor,  whether  in  a  wood  or  brick  building, 
if  the  span  of  the  floor  joists  is  very  considerable  so  that  there  is 
any  chance  for  deflection  they  must  be  **crowned"  in  order  to  offset 
the  effect  of  such  deflection.  The  operation  called  "crowning"  con- 
sists in  shaping  the  top  of  each  joist  to  a  slight  curve,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  159 A,  so  that  it  is  1  inch  or  so  higher  in  the  middle  than  it  is  at 
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Fig.  159.     Crowning  Joist 

the  ends.  As  the  joist  sags  or  deflects,  the  top  becomes  level  while 
the  convexity  will  show  itself  in  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159B. 
Joists  need  not  be  crowned  unless  the  span  is  quite  large  and  the 
loads  heavy  enough  to  cause  a  deflection  of  an  inch  or  more  at  the 
center  of  the  joist. 

Bridging.  Floor  frames  are  '^bridged''  in  much  the  same  way 
as  was  described  for  the  walls,  and  for  much  the  same  purpose, 
namely,  to  stiffen  the  floor  frame,  to  prevent  unequal  deflection  of 
the  joists  and  to  enable  an  overloaded  joist  to  get  some  assistance 
from  the  pieces  on  either  side  of  it.  Bridging  is  of  two  kinds,  *'plank 
bridging''  and  "cross  bridging/'  of  which  the  first  has  already  been 
shown  in  connection  with  the  partition  supports.  Plank  bridging 
is  not  very  effective  for  stiffening  the  floor,  and  cross  bridging  is 
always  preferred.  This  bridging  is  somewhat  like  the  diagonal 
bridging  used  in  the  walls,  and  consists  of  pieces  of  scantling,  usually 
1X3  inches  or  2X3  inches  in  size,  cut  in  diagonally  between  the 
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Fig.    160.     Cross  Bridging  between  Joists 


floor  joists.    Each  piece  is  nailed  to  the  top  of  one  joist  and  to  the 
bottom  of  the  next;  and  two  pieces  which  cross  each  other  are  set 
close  together  between  the  same  two  joists,  forming  a  sort  of  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  whence  we 
get  the  name  '*cross  bridg- 
ing"      or      *' herringbone 
bridging"  as    it  is  some- 
times called.   The  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  IGO, 
and  the   bridging   should 
be  placed  in  straight  Unes 
at    intervals   of   8   or  10 
feet     across     the     whole 
length  of  the  floor.     Each 

piece  should  be  well  nailed  with  two  eightpenny  or  tenpenny  nails 
in  each  end.  If  this  is  well  done  there  will  be  formed  a  continuous 
truss  across  the  whole  length  of  the  floor  which  will  prevent  any 
overloaded  joist  from  sagging  below  the  others,  and  which  will 
greatly  stiffen  the  whole  floor  so  as  to  prevent  any  vibration.  The 
bridging,  however,  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  floor. 

Porch  Floors.  A  word  might  be  appropriately  inserted  at  this 
point  in  regard  to  floors  of  piazzas  and  porches.  These  may  be 
supported  either  on  brick  piers 
or  on  wood  posts,  but  prefer- 
ably on  piers,  as  these  are 
much  more  durable  than  posts. 
If  piers  are  used,  a  sill,  usually 
4X6  inches  in  size,  should  be 
laid  on  the  piers  all  around,  and 
light  girders  should  be  inserted 
between  the  piers  and  the  wall 
of  the  house,  in  order  to  divide 
the  floor  area  into  two  or  three 
panels.  The  joists  may  then  be 
framed  parallel  to  the  walls  of 

the  house,  and  the  floor  boards  laid  at  right  angles  to  these  walls. 
The  whole  frame  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  pitch  outward, 
away  from  the  house  at  the  rate  of  1  inch  in  5  or  G  feet,  thus  bringing 
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Fig.  161.    Construction  of  Unsupported 
Corner 
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the  outside  edge  lower  than  the  inside  edge  and  giving  an  opportunity 
for  the  water  to  drain  oflF. 

Stairs.  The  stairs  are  built  on  frames  called  "stringers'*  or 
"carriages,"  which  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  floor  framing. 
They  consist  of  pieces  of  plank  2  to  3  inches  thick  and  12  or  more 
inches  wide,  which  are  cut  to  form  the  steps  of  the  stairs  and  which 
are  then  set  up  in  place.  There  are  usually  three  of  these  stringers 
under  each  flight  of  stairs,  one  at  each  side  and  a  third  in  the  center, 
and  they  are  fastened  at  the  bottom  to  the  floor  and  at  the  top  to 
the  joists  which  form  the  stair  well.  This  subject  is  taken  up  more 
fully  under  "Stair  Building." 

Unsupported  Comers.  An  interesting  place  in  a  floor  framing 
plan  is  where  we  have  a  corner  without  any  support  beneath  it,  as 
at  the  corner  A  in  Fig.  161.  This  corner  must  be  supported  from  the 
three  points  B,  C,  and  Z),  and  the  figure  shows  how  this  is  accom- 
plished. A  piece  of  timber  E  is  placed  across  from  B  to  C,  and 
another  piece  starts  from  D  and  rests  on  the  piece  B  C,  projecting 
beyond  it  to  the  corner  A.  This  furnishes  a  suflSciently  strong  suj)- 
port  for  the  comer. 
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PART  III 


THE  ROOF 

The  framing  of  the  roof  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
with  which  the  carpenter  has  to  deal,  not  because  of  the  number  of 
complicated  details,  for  these  are  few,  but  because  of  the  many 
different  bevels  which  must  be  cut  in  order  to  allow  the  rafters  to 
frame  into  one  another  properly. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  roofs,  and  before  describing  the  different 
varieties  it  will  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  roof 
and  its  development  from  simple  forms  to  those  which  are  more 
elaborate  and  perhaps  more  ornamental.  The  primary  object  of  a 
roof  in  a  temperate  climate  is,  of  course,  to  keep  out  the  rain  from 
the  interior  of  the  building  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  The  roof  must,  therefore,  be  so  constructed  as  to  free  itself 
from  the  falling  water  as  soon  as  possible,  that  is,  it  must  be  built 
to  shed  water  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  sloped  or  inclined  to  the 
horizontal  in  some  way.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  economy 
or  for  any  other  reason  to  construct  the  roof  practically  flat,  it 
must  be  made  more  secure  against  the  passage  of  water  than  if  it 
is  made  sloping,  and  some  provision  must  be  made  to  carry  off  the 
water,  and  to  cause  it  to  collect  in  one  or  two  low  places  in  the  roof 
surfac*e,  from  which  pipes  or  doivn  spoiitn  may  be  provided  to  take 
it  away  to  a  safe  place  outside  the  building.  The  roof  covering 
must  be  of  some  material  through  which  water  will  not  readily 
penetrate,  such  as  tin,  galvanized  iron,  lead,  or  zinc  or  copper  among 
the  metals,  or  a  composition  of  tar  and  gravel,  if  metal  is  not 
suitable  to  the  purpose.  This  would  be  for  a  roof  which  is  nearly 
flat;  for  a  roof  which  slopes,  and  will  shed  the  water,  thus  getting 
rid  of  it  more  quickly,  a  covering  of  slates,  tile,  or  wood  shingles 
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may  be  employed,  as  well  as  tin,  copper,  or  other  metals.  The  slates 
or  shingles  would  have  to  be  laid  in  several  thicknesses,  the  number 
depending  upon  the  steepness  of  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  they  would  have  to  be  laid  overlapping  each 
other.  In  order  that  the  water  escaping  from  the  roofs  may  not 
run  down  the  sides  of  the  building,  making  unsightly  streaks  and 
wetting  the  windows  and  doors,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roofs  should 
project  somewhat  beyond  the  face  of  the  walls  all  around.  The 
projecting  part  of  the  roof  is  called  the  eaves. 

ROOF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Styles  of  Roofs.  The  different  varieties  of  roofs,  from  the 
simple  pitch  roof  to  the  most  complicated  combination  of  hips  and 
valleys,  are  developments  of  a  few  simple  forms. 

Lean-To  Roof.  The  lean-to  roof  is  the  most  simple  of  them  all, 
and  is  usually  employed  for  small  sheds,  piazzas,  porches,  ells,  and 


in  many  other  situations  where  appearance  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  and  where  the  essential  thing  is  to  obtain  the  shelter  as 
cheaply  and  as  easily  as  possible.  The  lean-to  nM)f  is  shown  in 
Fig.  102.  It  consists  of  a  plain  .surface,  one  end  or  one  side  of  which 
is  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  the  other  side  or  end,  and  supported 
in  this  position  by  means  of  walls  or  by  means  of  posts  at  the  four 
comers.  The  position  in  which  the  surface  is  supported  enables  the 
rain  water  to  drain  freely  from  it,  and  thus  it  fulfills  the  require- 
ments of  a  r(H)f  so  long  as  it  remains  water-tight. 
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Pitch  or  GabU  Roof.  Next  to  the  simple  lean-to  roof  with  a 
single  sloping  surface  comes  the  ordinary  pitch  or  gable  roof,  which 
has  two  sloping  surfaces  one  on  each  dde  of  the  center  line  of  the 
building,  coining  together  at  the  ridge  in  the  middle.    This  form  of 


l.  lea.    Pitch  or  Gable  Roof 


roof,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  163,  is  very  common  and  is  also  quite 
simple  in  design,  and  economical  in  construction,  so  that  it  has  been 
very  popular  indeed  for  all  classes  of  buildings  except  very  large 
structures  and  dty  buildings.  The  slope  of  the  roof,  that  is,  its 
"pitch"  or  its  inclination  to  the  horizontal,  may  be  varied  to  an 
infinite  extent,  from  a  very  flat  slope  to  a  very  steep  one,  and  these 


I.  164.     Gambnl  Root 


variations  have  been  made  in  different  countries  and  in  different 
climates  to  suit  either  the  taste  of  the  designers  or  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  climate.  The  roof  may  be  used  in  combination 
with  roofs  of  other,  kinds  and,  indeed,  it  is  usually  used  in  this  way, 
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90  much  so  that,  although  the  simple  gable  roof  13  the  base  of  almost 
all  the  roofs  of  ordinary  structures,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distin- 
guish it  from  among  the  other  roofs  which  have  been  added  as 
additions  to  it. 

Gambrel  Rocf.  The  gambrel  roof  is  a  variation  of  the  simple 
pitch  or  gable  roof  and  was  probably  developed  from  it  to  meet 
a  new  condition,  namely,  the  necessity  for  more  apace  in  the 
portion  of  the  building  immediately  under  the  roof  surface.  This 
form  of  roof  has  a  sort  of  gable  at  each  end  of  the  building,  but  the 
gable  is  not  triangular  in  shape,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  164.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  roof  surface  has  been  broken  near  the  middle  on  both 
udes  of  the  building  and  that  the  pdrtion  below  the  break  has  been 


Fil.  165.     Mmn 


made  steeper,  and  the  portion  above  the  break  flatter  than  would 
be  the  case  in  a  simple  roof  surface  for  a  building  of  the  same  size 
with  a  gable  roof.  This  arrangement  allows  of  considerably  more 
space  and  much  greater  head  room  in  the  attic.  The  position  of 
the  break  in  the  roof  surface  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
designer,  and  the  slopes  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  roof  may  be  arranged  as  desired.  Gambrel  roofs  may  be  seen 
on  many  old  houses  built  in  the  Colonial  days,  and  they  have  lately 
come  again  into  favor  for  the  roofs  of  cottages  and  small  suburban 
or  country  houses. 

Mansard  Roof.  The  mansard  roof,  called  by  the  name  of  the 
architect  who  introduced  it,  is  like  the  gable  roof  except  that  it 
slopes  very  steeply  from  each  wall  toward  the  center,  instead  of 
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from  two  opposite  walls  only,  and  it  has  a  nearly  flat  deck  on  top. 
This  form  of  roof  gives  better  rooms  in  the  attic  space  than  does 
either  of  the  two  forms  already  described.  It  was  at  one  time  very 
popular  for  large  suburban  and  city  houses,  but  it  is  now  seldom 


employed.    The  mansard  roof  is  shown  iii  Fig.  165.    It  bears  a  close 
relation  to  the  so-called  hip  roof. 

Hip  Roof.  The  hip  roof  also  slopes  from  all  four  walls  toward 
the  center,  but  not  so  steeply  as  does  the  mansard  roof.  It  is 
usually  brought  to  a  point  or  a  ridge  at  the  top,  as  in  Fig.  166,  but 
sometimes  it  is  finished  with  a  small  fiat  deck,  as  in  Ilg.  167.  The 
hip  roof  as  a  rule  allows  of  very  little  useful  space  in  the  attic,  and 


Fit.  167.     Hip  Knot  with  Deck 


if  this  tjpe  of  roof  is  employed  it  is  usually  done  with  the  idea  of 
sacrificing  the  attic  space  and  doing  without  the  rooms  under  the 
roof  for  the  sake  of  the  exterior  appearance. 

Valley  Roof.    In  Fig.  168  is  shown  a  very  simple  form  of  what 
is  known  as  a  valley  roof.    It  is  a  combination  of  two  simple  pitch 
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roofs  wHch  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  In  the  figure  both 
ridges  are  shown  at  the  same  height,  but  they  are  not  always  built 
in  this  way.  Either  ridge  may  rise  above  the  other,  and  the  two 
roofs  may  have  the  same  pitch  or  different  pitches.    If  the  ridge  of 


Ttt.  168.     Valley  Root 


the  secondary  roof  rises  above  the  ridge  of  the  main  roof,  the  end 
which  projects  above  the  main  ridge  is  usually  finished  with  a  small 
gable  a,  or  a  small  hip  b,  as  shown  m  Fig  1()9  This  arrangement 
does  not  make  a  pleasmg  appearance,  however,  and  should  be 
avoided  if  possible  Almost  all  roofs  are  hip  and  valley  roofs,  as  it 
is  very  seldom  that  a  building  of  an>  considerable  size  can  be  cov- 
ered with  a  simple  roof  of  anj  of  the  forms  described  above.    There 


are  usually  wings  or  projecting  portions  of  some  kind  which  must  be 
covered  with  a  separate  roof  which  must  be  joined  to  the  main 
body  of  the  roof  with  valleys,  and  it  is  these  valleys  which  are  the 
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cause  of  most  of  the  leaky  roofs,  as  a  large  quantity  of  water  collects 
in  them  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  them  waterproof. 

Rafters.  In  all  roofs  the  pieces  which  make  up  the  main  body 
of  the  framework  are  called  the  rafters.  They  are  for  the  roof  what 
the  joists  are  for  the  floor,  and  what  the  studs  are  for  the  wall.  The 
rafters  are  inclined  members,  spaced  from  16  to  24  inches  apart  on 
centers,  which  rest  at  the  bottom  on  the  plate,  and  are  fastened  at 
the  top  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  form  of  the  roof.  The 
plate,  therefore,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  wall  and  the 
roof  and  is  really  a  part  of  both  of  them.  The  size  of  the  rafters 
varies,  depending  upon  their  length  and  the  distances  at  which  they 
are  spaced.  It  is  sometimes  allowable  to  use  them  as  small  as  2X4 
inches,  but  this  should  be  done  only  for  the  lightest  work.  The  size 
of  the  rafters  for  an  ordinary  dwelling  house  is  usually  2X8  inches. 
In  larger  buildings,  such  as  school  houses,  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  use  rafters  as  large  as  2X 10  inches,  when  they  are  of  a  considerable 
length. 

The  material  usually  employed  for  rafters  is  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  joists  and  for  the  studding.  This  is  generally  spruce  in 
the  eastern  states  and  yellow  pine  in  the  Mississippi  Basin,  but  may 
be  hemlock  in  very  cheap  work.  The  size  and  spacing  of  the  rafters 
vary  to  some  extent  \^ith  the  location  of  the  building,  as  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  the  roof  is  called  upon  to  carry  a 
considerable  weight  of  snow  and  ice,  while  in  the  south  there  is  little 
or  no  snow  and  the  roof  is  not  called  upon  to  carry  so  much  weight. 
If  snow  freezes  and  packs  on  the  roof  it  may  weigh  as  much  as 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface.  The 
wind  pressure  must  also  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the 
material  composing  the  roof  itself. 

The  connection  of  the  rafters  to  the  wall  is  the  same  in  all  the 
types  of  roofs  described  above.  They  are  not  framed  into  the  plate 
but  are  simply  spiked  to  it,  being  cut  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  rest 
on  top  of  it.  Usually  they  extend  out  for  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  wall  to  form  the  eaves,  as  shown  in  Fig.  170,  and  they 
are  then  cut  over  the  plate  and  allowed  to  continue  beyond  it.  The 
usual  length  for  the  eaves  is  about  1  foot,  but  it  may  vary  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  designer  of  the  building.  Sometimes  the  rafter  itself 
is  not  extended  beyond  the  plate,  but  is  cut  off  just  as  though  it 
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was  not  intended  that  it  should  continue  beyond  the  wall  line,  and 
a  separate  piece  called  a  "false  rafter"  is  nailed  against  it  alongside 
to  form  the  projection  for  the  eaves,  as  shown  in  Fig.  171.  This 
piece  does  not  always  continue  in  the  same  line  with  t*"-  rea'  rafter, 


Fig.  171.     FilM  Ratlsr 


but  may,  and  usually  does,  make  an  angle  with  it,  as  shown  in  the 

figure,  so  as  to  give  a  break  in  the  roof  line  near  the  line  of  the  eaves. 

It  is  sometimes  desired  to  form  a  concealed  gutter  around  the 

eaves,  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  joists  are  allowed  to  extend  10  or 


12  inches  and  on  the  ends  of  these  a  2X4  is  laid  flat  and 
nailed,  and  the  rafters  rest  on  this  piece.  The  scantling  is  nailed 
directly  above  the  plate  and  the  gutter  is  run  in  notches  cut  in  the 
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overhanging  joists  which  also  support  the  cornice.  The  general 
appearance  is  shown  in  Pig.  172  and  the  details  of  the  construction 
in  Fig.  173. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  rafters  used  in  framing  roofs, 
all  of  which  may  sometimes  be  found  in  a  single  roof  frame,  if  the 
roof  is  of  complicated  design,  while  ordinary  roofs  may  be  framed 
with  only  the  more  simple  forms  of  rafters.  In  Fig.  174  is  shown  in 
plan  the  framing  for  a  roof  in  which  all  four  kinds  of  rafters  are  to 
be  found.  AAA  are  the  common  rafters,  which  extend  from  the 
plate  to  the  ridge  and  which  are  not  connected  with  or  crossed  by 
any  of  the  other  rafters.  B  B  B  are  jack  rafters,  which  are  shorter 
than  the  common  rafters  and  which  do  not  extend  from  the  plate  to 
the  ridge,  but  are  connected  at  one  end  to  a  hip  or  valley  rafter. 
C  C  are  the  valley  rafters,  which  are  needed  at  every  corner  between 
the  main  building  and  an  ell  or  other  projection,  while  the  hip 
rafters  D  D  are  found  at  the 
outside  corners.  At  the  points 
where  the  valley  rafters  are 
situated  there  are  troughs  or 
valleys  formed  by  the  roof 
surfaces — as  these  pitch  down- , 
ward  on  both  sides  toward  the 
valley  rafter — while  at  the 
outside  corners,  where  the  hip 
rafters  are  found,  the  roof 
surfaces  pitch  upward  on  each 
side  to  the  hip  rafter.  This 
may  be  seen  and  perhaps 
better  understood  by  looking  fi«.  173. 
at  any  hip  and  valley  roof  as 

actually  constructed,  and  as  this  type  of  roof  is  very  common  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  examples. 

Pitch  of  Roof.  The  piich  of  a  roof  is  the  term  used  to  indicate 
the  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  surface  or  the  inclination  of  these 
sides  with  respect  to  a  horizontal  plane  or  a  surface  absolutely  flat 
and  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Evidently  the  pitch  of  any  roof  may 
vary  to  an  almost  infinite  extent.  It  may  be  absolutely  flat  or  it 
may  be  practically  vertical,  or  it  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle  between 
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these  two  limits.  Unfortunately  there  are  several  systems  in  use 
for  indicating  the  pitch  or  the  amount  of  the  angle  of  the  slope,  so 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  it.  Usually, 
however,  some  one  system  is  in  use  in  any  one  section  of  the  country 
and  there  is  a  general  understanding  that  this  is  the  system  intended 
when  speaking  of  the  pitch  of  a  roof.  The  most  simple  way  of  indi- 
cating the  pitch  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  way,  is  to 
give  the  angle  which  the  roof  surface  makes  with  a  horizontal  plane 
Thus  the  pitch  of  the  roof  may  be  thirty  degrees,  or  forty-five  degrees 


or  MJrty  degrees.  This  system  is  much  in  use  among  civil  engineers, 
hy  whom  it  is  favored  on  account  of  its  accuracy  and  the  small 
probability  of  its  being  misunderstood,  but  it  is  not  much  in  use 
among  carpenters  and  architects,  who  generally  prefer  to  use  some 
other  system. 

Another  method  of  indicating  the  slope  of  the  roof  surfaces  is 
to  take  the  rise  of  the  roof  at  the  center  of  the  span,  or  the  vertical 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  plate  to  the  under  side  of  the  rafters 
at  the  center  of  the  span,  and  to  divide  this  distance  by  the  span 
itself  or  the  distance  between  the  inside  edges  of  two  rafters  which 
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come  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  roof  frame,  at  the  point  where 
they  intersect  the  top  surface  of  the  plate.  The  fraction  thus  obtained 
is  used  to  express  the  degree  of  slope  of  the  roof,  or  the  angle  that  the 
roof  surface  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane,  in  the  following  way: 
If  the  span  of  the  roof  between  the  edges  of  the  rafters  at  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  plate  is  20  feet  and  the  rise  of  the  roof  at  the  center, 
measured  vertically  from  the  top  of  the  plate  to  the  under  side  of 
the  rafters,  is  10  feet,  then  the  roof  is  of  half  pitch /since  the  fraction 
obtained  by  dividing  the  rise  of  the  roof  by  the  span  of  the  roof  is 
one  over  two  or  one  half.  The  angle  which  this  roof  surface  makes 
with  the  horizontal  plane  is  forty-five  degrees,  since  the  rise  at  the 
center  is  equal  to  half  the  span,  and  the  rise  of  the  sloping  rafter  is 
equal  to  its  run  or  its  projection  on  the  horizontal  plane.  This  slope 
is  also  called  a  square  slope  or  a  square  pitch  for  the  reason  that  the 
rise  of  the  rafter  is  equal  to  its  run.  In  this  roof  also  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rafter  rises  a  distance  of  12  inches  for  each  foot  of  run, 
counting  the  rise  always  from  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  plate  and 
the  run  from  the  point  where  the  under  side  of  the  rafter  intersects 
the  top  of  the  plate.  Thus  at  the  center  of  the  roof  the  run  is  10  feet 
and  the  rise  is  also  10  feet.  If  this  same  roof  were  one  of  fuU  pitch, 
the  rise  at  the  center  of  the  span  would  be  20  feet,  equal  to  the  span 
itself,  and  there  would  be  2  feet  of  rise  for  each  foot  of  run.  This 
would  make  a  very  steep  roof,  in  fact  it  is  very  seldom  so  steep  a 
roof  is  used  in  ordinary  work.  A  two-thirds  pitch  would  be  a  Uttle 
less  steep  than  the  full  pitch,  between  the  full  pitch  and  the  half 
pitch,  and  this  roof  would  have  a  rise  of  16  inches  for  each  foot  of 
run,  so  that  if  the  span  were  20  feet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  roofs 
just  mentioned,  the  rise  at  the  center  of  the  span  would  be  160  inches 
or  13  feet  and  4  inches.  The  reason  why  this  pitch  is  called  a  two- 
thirds  pitch  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  full  pitch  roof  the  rise  for  each  foot 
of  run  is  24  inches,  in  this  case  the  rise  for  each  foot  of  run  is  16  inches, 
and  16  inches  is  just  two-thirds  of  24  inches.  Also  the  rise  at  the 
center  of  the  span,  13  feet  and  4  inches,  is  just  two-thirds  of  the  span, 
which  is  20  feet.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  give  a  roof  a  steeper  pitch 
than  the  half  pitch,  the  two-thirds  pitch  is  generally  employed. 

If  the  roof  is  one  of  one-third  pitch,  the  rise  of  the  rafter  for  each 
foot  of  run  will  be  one-third  of  the  24  inches  which  are  required  to 
make  a  full  pitch,  one-third  of  this  being  8  inches.    Thus  a  one-third 
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pitch  roof  has  a  rise  of  8  mches  for  each  foot  of  run,  and  the  rise  at 
the  center  of  the  span  is  one-third  of  the  entire  span.  If  the  span  of 
the  roof  is  20  feet,  the  rise  at  the  center  of  the  span  will  be  6  feet  and 
8  inches,  or  just  one-half  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  roof  of  the 
same  span  and  with  a  two-thirds  pitch. 

If  the  roof  has  a  **one-quarter  pitch,"  this  means  that  the  rise 
of  the  rafter  for  each  foot  of  run  is  one-quarter  of  24  inches,  which  is 
6  inches,  and  that  the  rise  of  the  roof  at  the  center  of  the  span  is  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  span.  If  the  roof  has  a  span  of  20  feet,  this 
will  make  the  rise  in  the  case  of  a  one-quarter  pitch  equal  to  5  feet. 

The  pitches  mentioned  above  are  the  most  common  pitches  and 
those  most  generally  used,  though,  of  course,  any  pitch  may  be  used 
as  desired.  The  two-thirds  pitch  corresponds  to  an  angle  with  the 
horizontal  of  about  fifty-three  degrees,  and  the  one-half  pitch  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  one-third 
pitch  corresponds  to  an  angle  of  thirty-three  and  three-quarters 
degrees  and  the  one-quarter  pitch  corresponds  with  an  angle  twenty- 
six  and  one-half  degrees.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  names  of 
the  pitches,  one-thirdy  one-half,  and  one-quartery  do  not  express  the 
relation  of  the  angles  which  the  various  slopes  make  with  the  hori- 
zontal to  the  angle  made  by  the  roof  of  full  pitch. 

There  are  several  factors  which  enter  into  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  most  suitable  pitch  to  give  a  roof,  and  they  must  be 
carefully  considered  before  arriving  at  a  decision.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  to  be  considered  the  appearance  of  the  finished  roof  when 
the  building  is  completed.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
personal  preference  and  individual  taste  on  the  part  of  the  designer 
are  the  determining  factors,  and  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be 
laid  down.  Another  thing  which  must  be  thought  of  is  the  relative 
cost  of  the  different  slopes  or  pitches,  as  this  is  often  of  great  impor- 
tance and,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  buildings,  would  make 
considerable  difference  in  cost.  It  may  be  said  that  in  general  a 
roof  with  a  comparatively  low  pitch,  say  about  thirty  degrees,  corre- 
sponding to  a  rise  of  approximately  6J  inches  per  foot  of  nm,  is 
the  most  economical  so  far  as  the  roof  framing  alone  is  concerned. 
Of  course  such  a  roof  gives  no  accommodation  in  the  attic  portion  of 
the  building.  Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  question  of 
the  climate  in  which  the  proposed  building  is  to  be  erected,  as  this 
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will  have  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  decision  in  regard  to  the 
most  suitable  pitch  for  the  roof.  In  cold  northern  climates  where 
the  snowfall  is  great,  it  is  best  to  have  a  roof  with  a  steep  pitch,  so 
that  it  will  shed  the  snow  and  rain,  or  melted  snow  as  quickly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  is  possible.  In  a  warm  southern  climate  where  there 
is  no  snow  and  where  the  rain  fall  is  not  large,  a  roof  of  smaller  pitch 
may  safely  be  used  and  will  be  more  economical  of  construction. 
The  character  of  the  material  to  be  used  for  covering  the  roof  sur- 
faces must  also  be  remembered  in  determining  the  pitch,  since  if 
this  roof  covering  is  very  impervious  to  water  the  roof  may  be  given 
a  lower  pitch  than  if  the  roof  covering  is  more  easily  penetrated  by 
rain  and  snow.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  roofs  covered  with 
slates  may  be  safely  given  a  pitch  of  from  5  to  5^  inches  to  the  foot 
run,  while  a  roof  covered  with  shingles  must  not  be  flatter  than 
thirty  degrees  or  nearly  7  inches  to  the  foot  run.  Flat  roofs  should 
be  covered  with  some  preparation  of  tar  and  gravel,  or  with  metal, 
tin,  copper,  galvanized  iron,  or  zinc.  Any  roof  which  has  a  rise  of 
less  than  3  inches  to  the  foot  may  be  considered  to  be  flat. 

ROOF  FRAME 

Layout  of  Roof  Plan.  The  laying  out  of  the  roof  plan  for  a 
building  is  a  problem  which  requires  some  little  thought  and  skill 
and  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  little  space  to  a  consideration  of  the 
best  way  in  which  to  approach  this  problem.  Suppose  that  we  have 
a  frame  building  whose  general  outhne  in  plan  is  as  shown  in  Fig. 

175,  and  on  which  we  wish  to  plan  a  hip  and  valley  roof.  There  are, 
we  will  say,  two  projections  or  wings  on  the  front  of  the  building,  at 
A  A,  another  wing  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  building  at  B,  and 
another  wing  on  the  back  of  the  building  at  C 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  draw  the  rectangle  A  B  C  D,  in  Fig. 

176,  enclosing  the  main  portion  of  the  building,  and  leaving  out  the 
wings  or  projections.  From  each  comer  of  the  rectangle  A  B  C  D, 
may  be  drawn  a  line  at  forty-five  degrees,  with  the  side  of  the  rec- 
tangle, each  pair  of  which  will  meet  at  the  points  R  R,  and  these  points 
R  R  may  be  connected  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  long  sides  of  the 
rectangle.  This  is  a  plan  of  a  simple  hip  roof  covering  the  main 
portion  of  the  building,  E  being  the  ridge  and  G  G  G  G  being  the 
hip  lines.    The  projecting  portions  or  wings  are,  however,  not  yet 
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covered  and  In  order  to  take  care  of  them  some  further  planning  is 
necessary.  Let  us  consider  the  two  wings  on  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, marked  A  A,  in  Fig.  175.    We  will  decide  to  cover  these  with  a 

simple  gable  roof  and  for 
I  I      this  the  first  step  is  to  draw 

in  the  ridges.     These  ridges 

will,  of  course,  come  exactly 

in  the  center  of  the  wings 

and  will  be  shown  on  the 

plan  by  a  line  in  the  center 

of  the  plan  of  the  wings, 

perpendicular  to  the    line 

of  the  front.    These  lines 

should    be    drawn    in   as 

shown  in  Fig.  177,  where  they  are  marked  E  E.    The  lines  E  E 

intersect  the  hip  lines  marked  G  G,  in  Fig.  176,  at  a  point  about 

half  way  between  the  corners  D  and  C,  and  the  peaks  R  R,    In 


Fig.  175.     Ground  Plan  of  Building  on  Which 
Rafter  Must  Be  Placed 


Fig.  176.     Plan  of  Roof  Covering  Main  Portions  of  the  Building 

order  to  look  well  the  slope  or  pitch  of  the  sides  of  the  pitch  roof 
which  covers  the  wings  A  A,  must  be  the  same  as  the  slope  or  pitch 
of  the  end  of  the  hip  roof  shown  in  Fig.  176  and  there  marked  S  S, 
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and  thus  the  roof  of  the  wing  A  will  on  that  side  become  a  part  of 
the  roof  over  the  main  portion  of  the  building,  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  hip  line  G  may  be  erased,  leaving  only  the  upper  portion 
showing  as  a  hip,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  177.  The  other  side  of  the 
pitch  roof  over  the  wing  A  will,  however,  not  correspond  with  any 
slope  in  the  roof  over  the  main  portion  of  the  building  and  must 
intersect  it  in  some  line.  Since  the  ridge  E  is  at  the  top  of  this  roof 
siu^ace  and  the  wall  line  of  the  wing  A  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  roof 
surface,  a  line  drawn  from  the  corner  in  which  the  wall  line  of  the 
wing  intersects  the  wall  line  of  the  main  portion  of  the  building,  to 


Fig.  177.     Added  Development  of  Roof  Plan  Covering  Wings  A.  B,  and  C  of  Fig.  175 

the  point  in  which  the  ridge  line  intersects  the  hip  line  of  the  main 
roof,  will  be  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  roofs.  This  line  is 
shown  in  Fig.  177,  where  it  is  marked  F,  The  line  F  in  the  plan,  Fig. 
177,  will  represent  a  valley.  Thus  we  have  the  two  wings,  A  A, 
Fig.  175,  completely  roofed  over,  and  the  small  roofs  connected  to 
the  large  main  roof. 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  cover  the  wing  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  building  also  with  a  simple  gable  roof.  This  wing  is  marked  B 
in  Fig.  175.  We  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  explained  for  the  wings 
A  A,  drawing  the  ridge  line  E,  in  Fig.  177,  until  it  intersects  the 
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hip  line  of  the  main  roof  G  and  then  drawing  the  valley  line  F.  The 
slope  on  the  back  side  of  the  roof  over  the  wing  B  should  have  the 
same  slope  as  the  back  side  of  the  main  hip  roof  and,  therefore,  the 
lower  part  of  the  hip  line  G,  starting  at  the  point  B,  can  be  erased, 
leaving  only  the  three  Unes,  E,  F,  and  G,  shown  in  Fig.  177.  Thus 
the  wing  B  is  completely  roofed  over  and  shown  in  plan.  The  line 
F  in  this  case  also  represents  a  valley.  Suppose  that  we  wish  to 
cover  the  wing  on  the  back  of  the  building,  marked  C  in  Fig.  175, 
with  a  hip  roof  instead  of  a  gable  roof. 

We  will  start  at  the  outside  corners,  and  from  these  points  draw 
lines  G  G  \n  Fig.  177  at  forty-five  degrees  with  the  front  and  side 
wall  lines  of  the  wing,  until  they  meet.  The  lines  must  meet  exactly 
in  the  center  of  the  wing  between  the  two  side  wall  lines,  and  from 
this  point  a  line  should  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  front  wall 
line  of  the  wing,  but  away  from  this  wall  Une  instead  of  towards  it. 
This  line  is  marked  E  in  Fig.  177.  It  will  intersect  the  hip  line  G 
of  the  main  roof  and  from  this  point  of  intersection  a  line  F  should 
be  drawn  at  forty-five  degrees,  which  will  meet  the  side  wall  line  of 
the  wing  in  the  point  in  which  this  side  wall  Hne  meets  the  main  wall 
of  the  building.  One  slope  of  the  roof  over  the  wing  C,  Fig.  175, 
will  be  the  same  as  the  slope  of  the  end  of  the  main  hip  roof,  and  so 
the  lower  part  of  the  line  G,  starting  at  the  point  A,  may  be  erased 
and  the  upper  part  only  left  to  show  as  a  hip  line.  The  line  F  in  this 
case  also  will  be  a  valley  line.  Thus  the  wing  C,  Fig.  175,  will  be 
completely  roofed  over  and  shown  on  the  plan.  Our  roof  plan  is 
now  complete  in  outline,  all  the  lines  marked  E  being  ridges,  all 
the  Knes  marked  G  being  hip  lines,  and  all  the  lines  marked  F  being 
valley  lines.  The  same  method  of  procedure  may  be  followed  out 
in  the  case  of  any  roof  plan,  and  the  final  complete  plan  obtained  by 
successive  steps  as  explained  above.  The  first  step  is  always  to  lay 
out  the  roof  over  the  main  portion  of  the  building  and  then  to  proceed 
with  the  roofing  of  the  projecting  portions  or  wings. 

Ridge.  In  the  lean-to  roof  the  rafters  rest  at  the  top  against 
the  wall  of  the  building  of  which  the  ell,  or  porch,  is  a  part;  and  the 
work  of  framing  the  roof  consists  simply  in  setting  them  up  and 
securing  them  in  place  wdth  spikes  or  nails.  The  pitch  roof,  how- 
ever, is  formed  on  the  principle  that  two  pieces  which  are  inclined 
against  each  other  will  hold  each  other  up,  and  so  the  rafters  must 
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rest  agunst  each  other  at  the  top  in  pairs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  178. 
It  is  customary  to  insert  between  the  rafters,  at  the  top,  a  piece  of 
board  about  1  inch  in  thickness  and  deep  enough  to  receive  the 
whole  depth  of  the  rafter,  as  shown  at  .^  in  Fig.  179.    This  piece  of 


Fig.  178.     ConilT 


board  h  called  the  ridge  or  the  ridge  poU  and  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  roof.  It  serves  to  keep  the  rafters  from  falling  side- 
ways, and  keeps  the  roof  frame  in  place  until  the  roof  boarding  is 
on.  It  is  sometimes  extended  above  the  rafters,  and  forms  a  center 
for  some  form  of  metal  finish  for  the  ridge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  180. 

Interior  Supports.  In  small  roofs  which  have  to  cover  only 
narrow  buildings  and  in  which  the  length  of  the  rafters  is  short, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  interior  support,  and  when  the  rafters 


have  been  cut  to  the  correct  length,  set  up  against  the  ridge,  and 
secured  in  place,  the  roof  framing  is  complete.  In  long  spans,  how- 
ever, the  roof  would  sag  in  the  middle  if  it  were  not  strengthened  in 
some  way,  so  it  is  customary  to  support  long  rafters  as  near  the 
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center  as  possible.  This  support  may  be  foimed  by  placing  a  piece 
of  studding  under  each  rafter,  somewhere  between  the  plate  and 
the  ridge,  and  if  this  is  done  ver^'  much  lighter  rafters  can  be  used 
than  would  otherwise  be  considered  safe.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  do  this  than 
to  use  the  heavy  rafters.  A  more 
common  method  is  to  use  fewer 
upright  pieces  and  to  place  a 
horizontal  piece  A  on  the  top  of 
them,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  building  and  supporting  each 
rafter.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  181 . 
An  upright  piece  B  should  be 
placed  under  every  sixth  or  sev- 
enth rafter  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  stiffness  to  the  whole 
construction.  For  the  uprights,  pieces  of  ordinary  studding  2X4 
inches  or  2X3  inches  in  size  may  be  used.  \Vhen  there  is  to  be  a 
finished  attic  in  the  building,  these  upright  studs  may  be  made  to 


F!i.  183.     Example  ol  Double  Gable  Roof 


form  the  side  walls  of  the  attic  rooms,  and  arc  then  spaced 
about  16  inches  on  centers  to  receive  the  laths.  Such  walls  are 
called  dwarf  walls. 

Another  form  of  interior  support  is  the  collar  beam  or  tie  beam. 
This  is  a  piece  of  timber  which  extends  between  the  rafters  on  opposite 
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udes  of  the  roof  and  ties  them  together,  as  shown  at  ^  in  Fig.  182. 
It  may  be  a  piece  of  board  about  1  inch  thick  and  8  or  10  indies 
wide,  which  is  nailed  onto  the  side  of  the  rafter  at  each  end.  It  is 
placed  as  near  the  center  of  the  rafter  as  may  be  practicable,  and 
in  the  case  where  a  finished  attic  is  required  it  forms  the  support  for 
the  ceiling.  For  this  reason  it  must  be  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  attic  floor,  and  can  not  always  be  placed  very  near  the  center  of 
the  rafter.  The  important  point  is  to  see  that  it  is  well  nailed  at 
each  end. 


Elf.  184.     RaltcT  snd  W»U  Fniniiif  for  Double  G>bl«  Rool 


Double  Qable  Roof.  A  very  interesting  form  of  gable  roof  is 
that  in  which  there  is  a  double  gable  with  a  valley  between,  which 
forms  the  roof  of  an  ell  when  the  main  roof  is  a  simple  pitch  roof. 
This  form  of  roof  is  shown  in  Fig.  183.  Fig.  184  shows  how  such  a 
roof  may  be  framed.  The  piece  A  is  placed  in  the  wall  and  supported 
by  the  studding  so  as  to  serve  as  a  plate  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
valley  rafters  B.  These,  together  with  the  piece  C,  form  the  framing 
for  the  shallow  valley  between  the  two  gables.  The  valley  rafters 
on  the  outside,  marked  D  in  the  figure,  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
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the  case  of  a  single  gable.  The  pieces  E  E  are  jack  rafters  and  are 
very  short.  This  form  of  roof  is  not  common,  but  in  some  places  it 
gives  a  good  effect. 

Qambrel  Roof.  A  gambrel  roof  is  framed  in  verj'^  much  the 
same  way  as  is  a  pitch  roof  or  a  hip  roof.  The  slope  of  the  roof, 
however,  is  broken  at  a  point  between  the  plate  and  the  ridge. 
The  part  of  the  roof  above  this  break  makes  an  angle  with  the  hori- 
zontal plane  of  less  than  forty-five  degrees  usually,  while  the  portion 
below  the  break  makes  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  plane  greater 
than  forty-five  degrees.    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  185. 

The  lower  slope  may  almost  be  considered  a  part  of  the  wall, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  slope  changes  there  is  a  secondary  plate 

from  which  the  upper  slope 
starts,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig. 
185.  The  secondary  plate  may 
be  utilized  as  a  support  for  the 
ends  of  the  ceiling  joists  B, 
which  should  also  be  securely 
spikc^d  to  the  rafters,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  rafters  C 
forming  the  upper  slope,  must 
be  cut  over  the  plate  A,  and 
firmly  spiked  to  it,  while  at  the 
top  they  rest  against  a  ridge 
board  Z).  The  rafters  E,  form- 
ing the  lower  slope,  are  cut  out 
at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  seat 
for  the  plate  .1,  and  must  be 
very  securely  fastened  at  the  bottom  to  the  main  wall  plate  F. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  the  floor  joists  G  spiked  to  the  lower 
rafters,  so  as  to  act  like  tie  beams  across  the  building  and  to  counteract 
the  outward  thrust  of  the  rafters.  Sometimes  these  floor  joists  are 
dropped  below  the  wall  plate  F,  and  are  sui)p()rted  on  a  ledger  board 
notched  into  the  wall  studding  /.  This  construction  is  not  so  good 
as  that  shown  in  the  figure,  because  the  joist  is  not  so  effective  as  a 
tie  across  the  building.  If  it  is  employed  the  floor  joist  must  be 
securely  nailed  to  the  wall  studding  /,  and  they  must  not  in  any  case 
be  dropped  more  than  2  or  3  feet  below  the  plate.    The  plate  must 
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always  be  firmly  nailed  to  each  stud  to  prevent  it  from  being  forced 
outward  as  it  receives  the  thrust  from  the  rafters  E. 

A  good  rule  for  determining  the  point  at  which  to  place  the 
secondary  plate,  and  for  determining  the  general  shape  of  the  roof, 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  180.  Let  the  points  A 
and  B  represent  the  main  plates  on  each 
side  of  the  building.  Draw  a  line  A  B 
between  them  and  bisect  this  line  at  C. 
With  C  as  a  center  and  C  ^4  as  a  radius 
describe  the  semicircle  A  D  E  F  B.  At 
an\-  distance  G  above  A  B  draw  a  line  D  F 
parallel  to  A  B,  cutting  the  semicircle  at 

the  points  D  and  F.  Also  bisect  the  arc  at  E.  Then  by  joining 
the  points  A  D  E  F  and  B  by  straight  lines  as  shown,  we  will  have 
the  outline  of  a  gambrel  roof.  The  proportions  of  the  roof  may  be 
varied  by  varj'ing  the  distance  G. 

Gambrel  roofs  are  not  verj-  strong  unless  they  are  stiffened  by 
cross  partitions  in  the  attic  stories,  and  these  should  be  provided 
whene\er  it  is  possible.  Xo  gambrel  roof,  unless  it  is  well  braced, 
should  be  used  on  a  building  which  is  exposed  to  high  winds,  or  which 
is  likely  to  receive  a  heavy  weight  of  snow. 

Mansard  Roof.  A  mansard  roof  is 
framed  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  is  a 
gambrel  roof,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  187, 
Resting  on  the  main  wall  plate  A,  we  have  a 
piece  B  which  is  inclined  slightly  inward,  and 
which  supports  at  its  upper  end  a  second- 
ary plate  C,  On  the  plate  C  rests  the  outer 
end  of  the  deck  rafter  D  which  is  nearly 
horizontal.  The  piece  B  is  a  piece  of  stud- 
ding, 2X4  inches  to  4X0  inches  in  size, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  roof.  It  sup- 
ports the  whole  weight  from  the  rafters, 
carrying  this  weight  to  the  main  wall  plate 

and  thence  into  the  walls  of  the  building.  This  member  should 
always  be  straight,  and  the  curved  shape  which  is  usual  o  i 
mansard  roofs  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  furring  piece  E.  The 
piece  E  is  nailed  to  the  upright  member  B  at  the  top,  and  at  the 
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bottom  it  is  secured  to  the  lookout  F,  which  also  forms  a  support  for 
the  projecting  cornice.    The  floor  joist  0  is  supported  on  a  ledger 
board  //,  or  it  may  rest  directly  on  the  plate  A.    The  piece  of  stud- 
ding /  Is  merely  a  furring  stud 
-"^^^  -     7  to  form  the  wall  of  the  attic 

room.    It  may  be  omitted  en- 
;^_-  -  V  tirely  if  desired,  or  if  the  attics 

are  to  be  unfinished.    Tlie  ceil- 
ing joist  A'  may   be  supported 
on  a  ledger  board  as  shown,  or 
may  be  simply  spiked  to  the 
studding  I  or  to  the  upright  B. 
The  studding  /  may  rest  directly 
on  tlie  floor  joist  G  with  a  sole 
piece  L  at  the  bottom  as  shown. 
The  plate  C  should  be  of  a  good 
size,  at  least  4Xf>  inches,  and  should  not  be  placed  more  than  2  or  3 
feet  above  the  ceiling  joists  A'.    The  ceiling  joists  act  as  ties  across 
the  building  and  prevent  the  plates  C  from  spreading  apart,  as  they 
receive  the  thrust  from  the 
rafters  D.    For   this   reason 
it  is  better  to  have  the  ceil- 
ing joist  K  fastened  to  the 
upright  B  rather  than  to  the 
furring  stud  /. 

Dormer  Windows.  In 
Figs.  18S  and  189  are  shown 
what  are  known  as  dormer 
windows,  this  name  being 
applied  to  all  windows  in  the 
roofs  of  buildings,  whatever 
may  be  their  size  or  sliajH'.  The  figures  show  two  different  kinds 
of  dormer  windows  which  are  in  general  use,  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.  188  resting  entirely  on  the  roof,  while  the  one  shown  in  Fig. 
189  is  mcrel\'  a  continuation  of  the  wall  of  the  building  above  the 
line  of  the  eaves.  The  second  type  is  often  seen  on  buildings  only 
one  story  in  height,  while  the  other  kind  is  employed  on  larger 
structures. 
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In  order  to  construct  a  dormer  window  an  opening  must  be 
made  in  the  roof  surface,  and  the  window  must  be  built  up  over  the 
opening.  Headers  are  framed  in  between  two  of  the  rafters  as  shown 
at  A  and  B  in  Fig.  190,  and  thus  a  rectangular  opening  is  formed  in 
the  roof  frame.  The  rafters  C  and  D,  which  form  the  sides  of  the 
opening,  are  called  trimmers  and  should  be  much  stronger  than 
the  common  rafters.  Usually  the  trimmers  are  made  by  doubling  the 
ordinary  rafters.  The  headers  receive  the  ends  of  the  rafters  which 
are  cut  by  the  opening,  and  must  be  large  enough  to  carrv  the  weight 
which  comes  from  them  besides  supporting  the  walls  of  the  dormer. 
Timbers  4X8  inches  to  6X10  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
dormer,  are  usually  large  enough  for  the  headers  and  often  smaller 
timbers  may  be  safely  used. 

The  headers  are  shown  in  section  at  A  and  B  in  Fig,  191,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  not  used  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  piece  at  the  top  A  is 
so  placed  that  its  longer 
dimension  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  roof, 
while  the  piece  at  the  bot- 
tom B  has  its  longer  dimen- 
Mon  vertical.  In  the  ease 
shown  in  Fig.  189,  where 
the  front  wall  of  the  dormer 
is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  main  wall  of  the  build- 
ing, there  is  no  need  of  the 
lower  header  B,  the  main 
wall  plate  taking  its  plac* 

and  supporting  the  studding  for  the  front  wall  of  the  dormer,  aa 
shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  Fig.  191. 

Fig.  191  shows  sections  taken  through  two  dormers  of  the  types 
mentioned  above,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  main  raftei^  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  wall  plate  of  the  building.  At  the  left 
is  a  section  taken  through  the  type  of  dormer  shown  in  Fig.  188, 
while  at  the  right  a  section  of  the  other  type  is  shown.  The  studs 
C  C  which  form  the  side  walls  of  the  dormer,  are  notched  over  the 
trimmer  rafters  and  roof  boarding  about  1  inch,  and  allowed  to  con- 
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tinue  downward  to  the  attic  floor.  This  is  shown  at  section  D  D. 
At  £  is  a  section  of  the  trimmer  rafter,  C  is  the  wall  stud,  G  is  the 
attic  floor  boarding,  and  W  is  a  section  of  one  of  the  attic  floor  joists. 
The  studs  C  are  in  line  with  the  studs  forming  the  side  walls  of  the 
attic  room,  so  the  studs  /  can  not  be  carried  down  to  the  attic  floor. 
They  are  stopped,  at  the  bottom,  against  a  2X3  inch  strip  K  which' 
is  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  trimmer  rafter.  At  L  is  tlie  ridge  board, 
and  M  M  M  are  the  short  rafters  which  form  the  pitch  roof  of  the 
dormer.  They  may  be  very  light,  as  they  are  short  and  carry  little 
weight.    They  rest,  at  the  foot,  on  a  plate  0,  and  at  the  top  bear 
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against  the  ridge  board  L.  In  the  (Jnrmer  shown  on  the  right  of  the 
figure  the  rafters  1'  are  in  planes  parallel  to  the  nuiiii  rafters,  and  a 
furring  piece  S  may  be  nailed  to  each  of  them  so  as  to  gi\'e  the  dormer 
roof  any  desired  curve. 

Besides  the  openings  in  the  roof  frame  for  dormer  windows 
there  must  be  other  openings  for  chimneys  and  skjlights.  These 
are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  explaine<l  for  the  dormer  openings, 
with  headers  and  trimmer  rafters.  A  plan  of  such  an  opening  is 
shown  at  E  in  the  roof  framing  plan  in  Fig.  174. 
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RAFTERS 

The  ends  of  rafters  are  usually  cut  to  fit  accurately  against  one 
another  and  against  the  plates  on  which  they  rest.  The  cutting  of 
these  bevels  is  not  at  all  difficult  when  the  relation  of  the  rafter  to 
the  roof  surfaces  is  seen  and  the  steel  square  is  used  to  show  this 
relation. 

Common  Rafters.  Method  of  Cutting  Bevel.  Fig.  192  shows 
the  bevels  that  are  used  on  the  common  rafters  in  a  simple  gable 
roof  such  as  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  163.  In  Fig.  191,  B  is  the  plate 
and  -E  is  a  point  midway  between  the  two  plates,  and  the  distance 
D  E  IS  the  run  of  the  common  rafter  C,  P  is  the  point  where  the 
line  drawn  through  D  parallel 
to  the  edges  of  the  rafters  is 
directly  above  the  point  E. 
The  distance  DP  is  usually 
taken  as  the  length  of  the 
rafter. 

The  length  is  taken  from 
these  points  because  the  dis- 
tance D  E  represents  the  exact 
run  and  E  P  represents  the  rise 
for  this  run. 

The  first  step  to  take  in 
laying  out  the  rafter  is  to 
locate  the  point  D  on  the  uncut 
piece   as   shown   in  Fig.    193. 

The  point  is  chosen  so  that  it  is  far  enough  from  the  end  to  form 
the  eaves  F  D,  and  the  distance  T  D  is  usually  taken  2  inches 
on  a  2  X  4  inch  and  3  inches  or  more  on  larger  size  rafters.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  measurement  is  to  be  taken  from  the  top 
in  order  that  the  roof  surface  may  always  be  even  and  smooth 
throughout.  Now  the  edge  of  the  blade  of  the  square  must  coin- 
cide >\dth  Z),  but  the  position  which  the  square  will  take  depends 
entirely  on  the  pitch. 

In  all  cases  12  inches  is  used  on  the  blade  of  the  square  and  the 
figures  on  the  tongue  depend  on  the  rise  per  foot  of  run.  If  the  rise 
of  the  rafter  is  12  inches  to  the  foot,  12  inches  should  be  used  on  the 
tongue  also.    If  the  rise  is  10  inches,  use  10  inches  on  the  tongue.    In 
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Diagram  Showing  Bevel  Used  on 
Common  Rafters 
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the  cut  the  rise  is  8  inches  to  the  foot,  the  run  is  12  feet,  the  rise  is 
8  feet,  and  12  and  8  are  the  figures  used. 


Fig.  193.     Method  of  Laying  Out  Rafter  with  Steel  Square 

Usually  the  carpenter  uses  the  edge  MN  to  obtain  this  bevel 
but  the  line  F  P  may  also  be  used.  The  line  D  0  is  the  heel  or  plate 
cut,  as  shown  in  Figs.  192  and  193.  The  rafter  is  sawed  along  the 
lines  F  D  and  D  0.  Now  the  next  step  is  to  find  the  length  D  P. 
This  may  easily  be  determined  by  any  one  of  four  methods.  The 
easiest  of  these  is  to  turn  to  the  rafter  table  on  the  square.    Oppo- 


Fig.  194.     Method  of  Cutting  the  Bevel  at  the  Top  of  the  Rafter 

site  12 — 8 — I  and  under  the  12  (indicating  feet  run)  the  length  is  given 
as  14  feet  5  inches.  By  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  sums  of 
the  square  of  rise  and  run  the  same  result  is  obtained.    The  third 
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way  is  to  measure  the  distance  in  inches  and  twelfths  from  the  12 
on  the  blade  of  the  square  to  the  8.  Each  inch  represents  one  foot 
of  length  and  each  twelfth  rep- 
resents 1  inch.  The  distance  is 
14  feet  5  inches.  The  fourth 
method  is  to  use  the  metliod 
aiustrated  in  Fig.  194.  Krst 
locate  the  line  DP  and  then 
beginning  rt  D  move  the  square 
along  the  edge  of  the  rafter  as 
many  times  as  there  are  feet  and 
fractions  of  feet  in  the  run;  thus 
the  point  P  is  determined. 

A  little  study  of  the  figures 
will  suffice  to  reveal  to  anyone 
the  reason  for  this  method  of 
procedure.  Everj' time  the  square 
b  moved  into  a  new  position  it  has  advanced  12  inches  or  1  foot  along 
the  run  of  the  rafter,  since  the  distance  />  £  is  12  inches  and  is  meas- 
ured horizontally.  After  the  square  has  been  moved  twelve  times 
it  has  advanced  12  feet  along  the  run  of  the  rafter  or  the  distance 
required.    This  ^ves  the  position  of  the  top  bevel.    It  should  be 
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noticed  that  for  a  run  of  12  feet  the  square  must  be  moved  along 
twelve  times;  for  a  run  of  8  feet,  eight  times;  and  so  on.  The  run 
of  the  rafter  may  be  easily  obtained  by  subtracting  one-half  the 
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thickness  of  the  ridge  board  from  one-half  of  the  total  span  of  the 
roof  from  outside  to  outside  of  wall  plates. 

Fig.  194  shows  the  rafter  in  the  position  which  it  would  occupy 
in  a  building,  the  plate  and  a  part  of  the  w^all  studding  being  indi- 
cated. When  the  rafter  is  cut  along  the  line  N  S,  Fig.  193,  it  .is 
ready  to  be  put  on  the  building.  In  case,  however,  thai  a  ridge 
board  is  used  to  hold  the  rafter  in  place,  as  showTi  by  R  in  Fig.  192, 
the  rafter  is  cut  parallel  to  N  S  but  shorter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  195, 
one-half  of  the  thickness  of  the  ridge  board  being  cut  away.    The 


Fig.  198.     Bevels  for  Valley  and  Hip  Rafters 

cut  at  DOj  Fig.  192,  is  horizontal,  and  the  bevels  at  NS  and  VK, 
Figs.  193,  194,  and  195,  are  plumb  cuts. 

In  case  a  concealed  gutter  is  used  and  the  rafter  is  set  directly 
over  the  wall,  the  line  DP  coincides  with  the  line  M N^  Fig.  193, 
and  the  rafter  has  only  the  horizontal  cut  at  the  bottom  or  a  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  cut,  as  shown  in  Figs.  196  and  197. 

Valley  and  Hip  Rafters.  In  Fig.  198  the  rafters  CC  are  valley 
rafters  and,  although  the  bevels  for  these  rafters  are  not  the  same 
as  the  common  rafter  in  either  roof  surface,  yet  the  bevels  depend 
upon  the  relation  between  the  common  rafters  and  the  valley  rafters. 
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It  is  best  to  consider  the  common  rafter  as  the  h>T)otenuse  of  a  right 
triangle  or  as  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  whose  length  is  the  run  of 
the  rafter  and  whose  width  is  the  rise  of  the  rafter.  In  studying  the 
valley  rafter  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  three  dimensions  to  be 
considered.  Rafter  C  extends 
to  the  right  to  the  ridge  of  the 
main  roof  besides  rising.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangu- 
lar solid.  For  instance,  if  the 
run  of  the  common  rafter  is 
12  feet,  the  rise  10  feet,  and 
the  distance  MR  is  8  feet,  the 
valley  rafter  will  form  the 
diagonal  of  a  rectangular  solid 
12  inches  X  10  inches  X  8 
inches,  and  its  length  and 
bevels  can  be  found  as  shown 
in  Figs.  199  and  200.    In  Fig. 

198  the  run  of  the  valley  rafter  CM  is  the  hypotenuse  of  a  triangle 
12*^  by  8*^.  That  is,  it  is  taken  from  the  distance  between 
the  12  and  8  on  the  square.  It  is  14tV  inches,  showing  that 
the  run  of  the  valley  is  14  feet  5  inches.  Now  the  rise  is  the 
same  as  the  rise  of  the  common  rafter  CR.    That  is,  it  is  10  feet 
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Fig.  199.     Method  of  Finding  Bevels  for 
Various  Runs  of  Rafters 


Fig.  200.     Cutting  Bevels  on  Valley  Rafter 

and  the  bevel  at  the  foot  of  the  rafter  is  cut  along  the  blade  of 
the  square  when  the  figures  read  14 A  inches  on  the  blade  and  10 
inches  on  the  tongue. 

The  plumb  cut  at  the  top  of  the  rafter  is  made  by  holding  the 
square  in  the  same  position  and  cutting  along  the  tongue. 
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The  length  of  the  rafter  is  determined  either  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  the  14ti  and  10  on  the  square  or  by  finding  the  square 
root  of  the  sums  of  the  squares  of  the  three  dimensions.  The  latter 
metliod  gives  1^144+100+64=17.5=17  feet  6  inches  (approx.)- 

The  layout  of  a  hip  rafter  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  layout 
of  a  valley  rafter.  To  find  the  run  of  a  hip  rafter,  find  the  diagonal 
of  a  square  whose  sides  are  equal  to  the  run  of  the  common  rafter. 
That  is,  if  the  run  of  the  common  rafter  is  10  feet,  the  run  of  the  hip 
rafter  is  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  whose  sides  are  10  feet 
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and  this  distance  is  14,14  feet  or  14  feet  \\  inches.  The  rise  of  the 
hip  is  the  same  as  the  rise  of  the  common  rafter.  If,  then,  the  rise  is 
8  feet,  use  14J  inches  on  the  blade  and  8  inches  on  the  tongue  to  lay 
off  the  horizontal  and  the  plumb  cuts.  The  length  of  the  hip  is  the 
hypotenuse  of  the  triangle  between  the  14|-inch  mark  on  the  blade 
and  the  8-inch  mark  on  the  tongue.  To  compute  this  mathemat- 
ically we  have  V  iO"  +  10H8'=  1^264=  16.25  feet,  or  16  feet  3  inches. 
When  a  valley  rafter  serves  to  connect  two  roofs  of  unequal 
pitch  and  width,  the  problem  is  more  complex.  In  Fig.  201  a  lOX  12 
foot  roof  covers  the  main  building  and  an  8X 12  foot  roof  covers  the 
ell  on  the  left.    The  rise  of  rafter  A  C  is  13  feet  4  inches,  the  rise  of 
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rafter  C  P  is  6  feet  8  inches,  and  the  ridge  of  the  main  roof  is  nearly 
7  feet  above  the  ridge  of  the  ell. 

One  of  the  valley  rafters  C/'  runs  to  the  ridge  of  the  main  roof, 
its  rise  being  13  feet  4  inches.  In  extending  to  F  the  valley  runs  16 
feet  toward  the  main  ridge,  and  the  distance  AF\s>  found  by  propor- 
tion or  by  drawing  the  plan  to  scale  and  measuring. 

In  using  proportion,  take  the  run  of  the  common  rafters  A  C 
and  CD,  If  the  ridge  of  the  ell  roof  coincides  with  the  ridge  of  the 
main  roof,  the  conunon  rafter  C  M  would  be  in  proportion  with  C  D, 
thus: 

Rise  of  CD:  rise  otCM::  run  of  CD:  run  otC  M 
Substituting        g/.8^.  j3/_4//..  jq,  :  mn  of  C  M 

80  :160  ::120  :runof  C3/ 
Run  of  C  3/ =240'' 

=20'-9K 

Now  find  the  diagonal  distance  CF  by  mathematics  or  the  use  of 
the  square.  On  the  square  use  17f  inches  on  the  blade  and  16  inches 
on  the  tongue. 

The  distance  is  25  feet  7  inches.  The  rise  is  13  feet  4  inches. 
Hence,  use  25x7  inches  on  the  blade  and  13  J  inches  on  the  tongue 
to  give  the  horizontal  and  plumb  bevels  and  length  of  the  valley. 

To  cut  the  side  bevel  at  the  top,  use  the  distances  C  M  and  A  C, 
cutting  along  the  C  M  side.  In  order,  however,  that  this  cut  car  be 
made  accurately,  the  rafter  must  be  backed  and  the  square  laid  on 
the  backed  surface.  Few  carpenters,  if  any,  ever  back  a  \aLey 
rafter  and  consequently  a  roundabout  method  is  used  to  get  this 
bevel.  The  common  result  is,  that  the  bevel  very  rarely  fits  snugly 
against  the  ridge.  Where  the  rafter  is  not  more  than  2  inches  thick, 
the  misfit  is  not  so  noticeable,  but  in  4-inch  material  the  open  joint 
must  be  ''doctored"  by  gauging  and  resawing  after  it  has  been  tried. 

When  the  rafter  is  cut  properly  and  set  in  place  it  will  be  found 
that  the  plane  of  its  top  surface  does  not  lie  in  either  of  the  two  roof 
surfaces.  The  surface  of  the  top  lies  at  an  equal  angle  to  each  roof 
surface  and  one  edge  extends  up  above  the  other  rafter  in  both 
roofs. 

Fig.  202A  shows  how  the  edges  of  a  hip  rafter  extend  over 
the  plate  at  the  bottom.     To  overcome  this  the  rafter  can  be 
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backed  or  cut  shorter  as  shown  in  Figs.  202B  and  202C.  To  back  the 
rafter,  lay  the  square  on  the  bevel  at  the  bottom  end  in  the  position 
the  plate  will  occupy.  Now  mark  the  points  C  D  and  draw  the  Hnes 
D  F  and  C  G  from  these  points  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  rafter  and 


Fig.  S02.     Cuttins  BafUr 

cut  away  the  triangular  part^l  BDFIl  and  A  EC  Oil.  This  is  an 
expensive  means  of  making  the  rafter  conform  to  the  roof  surface  and 
most  carpenters  merely  shorten  the  rafter  until  the  outside  coniera 
conform  to  the  surfaces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  203. 

If  the  rafter  is  not  to  be  backed,  the  effect  of  backing  can  be 
easily  obtained  by  nailing  a  thin  board  on  tlie  top  of  the  rafter 
and     giving    this    board    the     proper 
bevel.     The   method    is   illustrated   in 
Fig.  204. 

The  clapboard  ,1  is  nailed  at 
the  edges  and  the  one  side  wedged 
up  to  the  angle  the  backing  would 
take,  care  being  taken  to  allow  the 
square  to  touch  the  edge  B  B  of  tlie 
rafter  at  C  C.  The  square  used  on  the 
side  of  the  rafter  gives  the  plumb  cut 
nvoiuins  rnijcQiiDg  iiip  iiaiitr       ^  j^^  ^^j  ^,  yj  ^^_^_^^  ^^  ela]>board  gives 

the  side  bevel.  In  cutting,  the  saw  is  held  at  an  angle  to  coincide 
with  both  CD  and  CM. 

In  the  rafter  B  E,  Fig.  201,  the  horizontal  cut  at  K  is  obtained 
by  using  23  feet  1 1  inches  and  13  feet  4  inches  and  is  the  same  as  the 
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cut  at  C.    The  len^  of  the  rafter  can  be  found  by  using  proportion 
or  by  finding  the  length  of  B  D. 

In  using  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  B  E,  the  run  of  the  short 
valley,  is  to  C  /"  as  7  feet  6  inches,  or  90  inches,  is  to  13  feet  4  inches, 
or  160  inches. 

SE:287::90:I60 
B  E=     \qq    =  161.5  inche3=  13  feet  5i  inches 

The  rise  is  7  feet  6  inches  and  the  run  is  13  feet  5J  inches. 

Another  way  in  which  the  problem  may  be  solved,  is  to  find 
where  the  ridge  of  the  ell  intersects  the  main  roof  surface.  The  inter- 
section is  at  a  height  of  7  feet  6  inches  which  is  -^iV  of  the  run  of 


Ti^.  304.    Method  of  Uiing  Clapboard  to  Cut 


^  C,  or  '  of  16  feet  and  the  distance  B  D\a  just  9  feet.  Hence,  the 
run  of  5  £  is  K  10^+9'=  13.45=  13  feet  5i  inches,  and  thb  is  A  of 
the  run  of  the  rafter  C/".  Hence,  theruaof  CFis  13.45X  V=23  feet 
11  inches. 

The  end  cut  at  B  on  fi  E,  that  is,  the  bevel  that  fits  against  CF, 
to  be  cut  accurately,  must  be  handled  like  the  side  bevel  at  F.  First 
cut  the  bevel  at  the  plate  and  get  the  backing  line  that  makes  B  E 
lie  in  the  main  roof  surface.  Now,  at  B,  either  back  the  rafter  a 
short  distance,  or  use  a  clapboard  as  in  Fig.  204. 

Jack  Rafters,  fig.  205  shows  the  plan  of  the  roof  in  wtuch 
there  are,  in  addition  to  hip  and  valley  rafters,  sets  of  jack  rafters. 
A  B  and  B  D  are  hip  rafters,  C  £  is  a  valley  rafter,  and  the  other 
rafters  are  common  and  jack  rafters.    At  B  E  and  E  H  an  shown 
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the  ridge  boards.  Of  the  jack  rafters  there  are  three  different  kinds: 
those  like  IJ  which  run  from  the  valley  rafter  to  the  ridge  board; 
those  like  KL  which  run  from  hip  rafter  to  plate;  and  those  like 
N  T,  which  run  between  the  hip  and  valley  rafters.  These  jack  rafters 
differ  only  in  respect  to  the  bevels  which  have  to  be  cut  on  them. 
The  rafter  J  J  is  a  simple  plumb  cut  at  the  top,  similar  to  the  cuts 
at  the  top  of  the  common  rafters,  and  at  the  bottom  where  the 
rafter  meets  the  valley  there  are  two  cuts — a  plumb  cut  and  the 


Fig.  302.     Roof  rlsn  Showing  IIlp  ud  Valley  Rsllcn  and  Jack  RaCten 

side  cheek  cut — which  are  simitar  to  the  cuts  in  a  valley  rafter  where 
it  comes  against  a  ridge  board.  This  cut  has  been  previously 
explained. 

The  rafter  K  L  has  a  simple  horizontal  cut  at  the  bottom  like 
that  used  on  the  common  rafter,  but  at  the  top  there  are  two  cuts 
similar  to  those  at  the  foot  of  rafter  IJ.  The  rafter  JV  T  has  two 
cuts  at  both  top  and  bottom.  All  these  bevels  are  obtained  just  as 
the  bevels  for  the  hip  and  valley  rafters. 

The  length  of  a  jack  rafter  is  proportional  to  its  dbtance  from 
the  ridge  or  plate  to  which  it  is  parallel.    The  longest  jack  rafter  is 
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equal  in  length  to  a  common  rafter,  and  the  length  steadily  decreases 
as  the  distance  of  the  rafter  from  its  first  full  length  rafter.  The 
exact  difference  in  length  between  the  first  jack  rafter  and  the  next, 
is  determined  by  finding  how  far  apart  the  jack  rafters  are  to  be 
placed,  and  comparing  this  distance  with  the  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  first  full  length  jack  rafter  to  the  point  where  the  hip  or  valley 
rafter  rests  on  the  ridge  board  or  plate.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  rafters  are  to  be  spaced  2  feet  apart,  and  the  length  of  the  com- 
mon rafter  is  10  feet.  If  the  distance  from  the  top  of  this  rafter  to 
the  point  where  the  valley  rafter  is  fitted  against  the  ridge  is  12  feet, 
it  is  evident  that  each  rafter  will  be  2  feet  shorter.    That  is,  the 


Fig.  206.     Roof  Plan  Showing  Rafters  Cut  for  Ogee  Roof 

second  rafter  will  be  8  feet  and  the  next  6  feet  and  so  on.  We  use 
six  spaces,  although  there  are  only  five  rafters,  there  being  no  rafter 
used  where  the  valley  and  ridge  join. 

Curved  Hip  Rafters.  A  form  of  hip  rafter  which  is  sometimes 
a  source  of  considerable  trouble  is  one  which  occurs  in  a  curved  roof, 
such  as  an  ogee  roof  over  a  bay  window,  or  a  curved  tower  roof. 
The  slope  of  the  curve  to  which  the  top  edges  of  the  common  rafters 
must  be  cut,  is  determined  from  the  shape  of  the  section  of  the  curved 
roof  surface,  but  the  curve  at  the  top  of  the  hip  rafter  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  must  be  determined  in  another  way.  The  principle  used 
in  finding  this  curve  is  the  same  as  was  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
valley  rafter,  namely,  that  any  line  drawn  in  the  roof  surface  parallel 
to  the  wall  plate  must  be  horizontal,  or  that  it  must  be  exactly  the 
same  elevation  throughout  its  entire  length. 
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Fig.  206  shows  how  this  may  be  applied.  At  A  is  shown  a  plan 
of  an  ogee  roof  over  a  bay  window  with  a  hip  rafter  D  E  and  com- 
mon rafters.  At  B  is  shown  an  elevation  of  one  of  the  conmion  rafters 
cut  to  coincide  with  the  cm^e  of  the  roof  surface.  The  shape  of  the 
curve  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  designer.  At  C  is  shown 
an  elevation  of  the  hip  rafter  D  E,  showing  the  curve  to  which  it  must 
be  cut  in  order  to  fit  into  the  roof. 

To  determine  this  curve  we  draw  on  the  roof  plan  at  A  any  num- 
ber of  lines,  parallel  to  the  wall  plate.  These  must  be  horizontal,  so 
that  any  point  in  either  of  the  lines  is  at  the  same  height  above  the 
top  of  the  plate  as  in  every  other  point  in  the  same  line.  The 
lines  F  G  and  // 1  in  the  elevation,  shown  at  B  and  C,  represent  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  plate.  By  projection  we  find  that  the  line 
KOXL,  for  example,  is  at  a  distance  M N  above  the  top  of  the  plate 
at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  common  rafter  shown  at  B.  Every 
other  point  in  this  line  is  at  the  same  elevation,  including  the  point 
0,  in  which  it  intersects  the  center  line  of  the  hip  rafter  D  E.  By 
projection  we  can  locate  the  point  0  in  the  elevation  shown  at  C, 
making  the  distance  0  P  equal  to  the  distance  M  N, 

In  the  same  way  we  can  obtain  as  many  points  in  the  curve  of 
the  hip  rafter  as  we  have  lines  drawn  on  the  roof  plan.  The  lines 
may  be  drawn  as  close  together  as  we  wish,  and  the  number  of  points 
obtained  may  thus  be  increased  indefinitely.  WTien  a  suflScient 
number  of  points  have  been  located,  the  curve  can  be  drawn  through 
them,  and  a  pattern  for  the  hip  rafter  is  thus  obtained.  The  shape 
of  the  curve  for  a  valley  rafter  is  found  in  the  same  way  as  explained 
for  a  hip  rafter. 

ATTIC  PARTITIONS 

It  is  often  necessary  to  build  partitions  in  the  story  directly 
beneath  the  roof,  and  such  partitions  must  extend  clear  up  to  the 
under  side  of  the  rafters  and  be  connected  with  them  in  some  way. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  cut  the  tops  of  the  studs  on  a  bevel  to 
correspond  with  the  pitch  of  the  rafters,  and  the  cutting  of  this 
bevel  is  not  always  an  easy  task.  Fig.  207  shows  the  framing  plan 
of  the  roof  of  a  small  simple  building.  In  this  figure  A  B  is  the  ridge. 
The  plate  extends  around  the  outside  from  C  to  D  to  E  to  F,  and 
back  again  to  C;  and  G  II I J  K  L  are  the  rafters.    A  partition  H  M 
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is  shown  beneath  tlie  roof  running  diagonally  across  the  building, 
making  an  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  rafters  and  an  angle  with 
the  direction  of  the  ridge.  At  |JV  0  is  shown  another  partition 
running  parallel  to  the  ridge,  and  »tPQ  still  another,  running  parallel 
to  the  rafters.  Now  since  all  the  rafters  slope  upwards  from  the 
plate  to  the  ridge,  it  is  evident  that  the  tops  of  all  the  studs  must 
be  cut  on  a  be\el  if  they  are  to  fit  closely  against  the  under  sides  of 
the  rafters.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  208,  where  the  stud  A  must 
fit  against  the  rafter  B. 

To  take  the  simplest  case  first,  let  us  consider  the  stud  marked 
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fi.  Fig.  207.  Since  all  the  rafters  have  the  same  pitch  or  slope,  all 
the  studs  in  the  partition  N  0  will  have  the  same  bevel  at  the  top, 
and  if  we  find  the  bevel  for  one  we  can  cut  the  bevel  for  all.  Fig. 
208  shows  this  stud  drawn  to  a  larger  scale  and  separated  from  the 
rest;  A  B  7)  f  is  a  plan  of  the  stud,  and  the  rafter  is  shown  aXEF  U  G. 
We  will  take  the  distance  F  II,  or  the  run  of  the  part  of  the  rafter 
shown,  as  one  foot  exactly.  Now  if  A ,  and  J?,  represent  a  side  eleva- 
tion of  the  rafter  and  stud,  the  run  of  the  part  of  the  rafter  shown  is 
the  distance  J  Q,  and  the  distance  Q  0  should  be  equal  to  the  rise  of 


the  rafter  in  one  foot.    Let  the  rise  in  this  case  be  9  inches.    Thea 
K  N  shows  the  bevel  of  the  top  of  the  stud.    If  the  stud  is  a  2X4 


Fie.  209.  CuttL 


stick,  the  distance  K  fi  is  just  4  inches  or  one-third  of  the  run  of  the 
rafter,  and  consequently  the  distance  11  N  is  just  3  inches,  or  one 
third  of  the  rise  of  the  rafter. 

In  the  case  of  the  studs  forming 
the  partition  PQ  in  Fig.  207,  the  bevel 
is  found  in  the  same  way,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  rafter  now 
crosses  the  stud,  as  shown  in  I^g.  209, 
where  A  BCD  is  tlie  stud  and  EFGH 
the  rafter,  both  shown  in  plan. 

In  the  case  of  the  partition  H  M, 
Fig.  207,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  some- 
what more  difficult  problem   because 
the  rafter  crosses  the  stud  diagonally 
and  the  studs  must  be  beveled  diag- 
onally on  top  so  that  the  bevel  will  run 
from  corner  to  corner  instead  of  straight 
across  the  stud  from  side  to  side.    An 
enlarged  plan  of  one  stud  with  the  rafter  running  across  it  is  shown 
in  Fig.  210.     let  A  BCD  be   the   stud   and    EFGH  the  rafter; 
IJ  LK  shows  the  rafter  in  elevation  looking  in  the  direction  shown 
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by  the  arrow,  and  AtB^  CiDi  shows  the  stud  as  aeen  from  this 
same  direction.  The  edge  Di  of  the  stud  can  not  be  seen  from  this 
side  and  is  shown  as  a  dotted  line  in  the  figure.  The  rafter  runs 
across  the  stud,  thus  giving  the  bevel  ^i  fi,  Ci  Z>i  as  shown  in  the 
figure. 

SPECIAL  FRAMING 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  considered  the  framing  which 
enters  into  a  building  of  light  construction,  such  as  an  ordinary  dwell- 
ing house,  but  there  are  certain  classes  of  structures  which  call  for 
heavier  framing,  or  framing  of  special  character.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  battered  frames,  or  frames  with  inclined  walls; 
trussed  partitions;  inclined 
and  bowled  floors;  special 
forms  of  reinforced  beams 
and  Orders;  the  framing  for 
balconies  and  galleries;  tim- 
ber trusses,  towers  and 
spires,  domes,  pendentives 
and  niches;  and  vaults  and 
groins.  These  subjects  will 
now  be  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed, and  the  methods  employed  in  framing  such  structures  will 
be  explained. 

Battered  Frames.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  structure 
with  the  walls  incUned  inward,  so  that  they  approach  each  other  at 
the  top,  and  so  that  the  top  is  smaller  than  the  bottom.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  frames  which  support  water  tanks  or  windmills.  An 
elevation  of  one  side  of  a  frame  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  211 
with  a  plan  in  outline  at  C.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  comer  posts 
A  A  are  inclined  so  as  to  approach  each  other  at  the  top,  and  that 
they  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  sill  at  the  bottom.  This  means 
that  the  foot  of  the  post,  where  it  is  tenoned  into  the  sill,  must  be 
cut  on  a  bevel,  and  the  bevel  must  be  cut  diagonally  across  the  post, 
from  corner  to  corner,  since  the  post  pitches  diagonally  toward  the 
center,  and  is  set  so  that  its  outside  faces  coincide  approximately 
with  the  planes  of  the  sides  of  the  structure  as  indicated  in  the 
plan  shown  in  Fig.  212.    The  girts  B,  Fig.  211,  will  also  have 
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to  have  special  bevels  cut  at  their  ends,  where  they  are  framed  into 
the  posts. 

After  a  corner  post  has  been  cut  to  the  proper  bevel  to  fit  against 
the  sill  the  section  cut  out  at  the  foot  will  be  diamond  shaped,  as 
shown  at  .^  B  C  D  in  Fig.  212,  which  shows  a  plan  of  one  comer  of 
the  sill.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  faces  A  B  and  A  D  oi  the  post 
do  not  coincide  with  the  edges  of  the  sill  A  F  and  A  G.  If  the  struc- 
ture is  merely  a  frame  and  is  not  to  be  covered  over  with  the  board- 
ing on  the  outside,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  outside  faces  of  the 
post  should  coincide  exactly  with  the  planes  of  the  sides  of  the 
structure,  and  in  this  ease  posts  of  square  or  rectangular  section  may 
be  used,  with  no  framing  except  the  bevels  and  the  mortises  for 


the  girts.  If,  however,  the  frame  is  to  be  co\ered  ui,  the  post 
must  be  backed  in  order  that  it  may  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
boarding. 

The  backing  consists  in  cutting  the  post  to  such  a  shape  that 
when  the  bevel  is  cut  at  the  foot,  the  section  cut  out  will  be  similar 
to  that  shown  at  E  B  C  D  m  Fig.  212.  The  backed  post  must  then 
be  set  on  the  sills  so  that  the  point  E  will  come  at  the  corner  A. 
The  face  of  the  post  E  li  will  then  coincide  with  the  face  of  the  sill 
A  F.  The  post  should  be  backed  before  the  top  bevel  is  cut  because 
setting  it  back  the  distance  .1  E  may  make  a  difference  in  the  required 
length  between  bevels.  If  the  post  is  of  square  section  before  backing 
it  will  have,  after  backing,  a  peculiar  rhombus-shaped  section,  as 
is  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  212.  Here  II I J  K  shows  the  original  square 
section,  and  LI  J  K  shows  the  section  after  backing.  These  sec- 
tions are  taken  square  across  the  post  perpendicular  to  the  edges. 
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Fig.  213  shows  how  the  foot  cut  for  the  inclined  post  may  be 
obtained  by  using  the  steel  square.  In  Fig.  211  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  post  A  slopes  toward  the  center  in  the  elevation  there  shown, 
and  it  likewise  slopes  toward  the  center  in  the  other  elevations, 
either  with  the  same  pitch  or  with  a  different  pitch.  The  result  of 
the  two  slopes  is  to  cause  the  post  to  slope  diagonally.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  find  the  pitch  in  each  elevation  since  it  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  base  and  top,  and  the  height  between  them.  We  then 
have  the  two  pitches,  the  combination  of  which  gives  the  tfue  pitch 
diagonally;  they  can,  however,  be  treated  separately.  The  square 
may  be  applied  to  the  post,  as  shown  in  Fig.  213,  with  the  rise  on 
the  blade  and  the  run  on  the  tongue,  and  a  line  may  be  drawn  along 
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Fig.  214.     Method  of  Finding  Amount  of  Backing 
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the  tongue.  The  post  can  then  be  turned  over  and  the  pitch  shown 
in  the  other  elevation  may  be  laid  off  on  the  adjacent  side  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  rise  on  the  blade  and  the  run  on  the  tongue  of 
the  square.  Thus  a  continuous  line  A  B  C  D  may  be  drawn  around 
the  post  and  it  can  be  cut  to  this  line. 

Fig.  214  shows  how  the  amount  of  backing  necessary  in  any 
particular  case  may  be  determined.  Suppose  that  we  have  a  case 
where  the  plan  of  the  frame  is  not  square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  211,  but 
is  rectangular,  one  side  being  much  longer  than  the  other.  In  this 
case  the  diagonal  of  the  frame  formed  by  the  sills  will  not  coincide 
with  the  diagonal  section  of  the  post.  Fig.  214  shows  at  ^  a  plan 
of  the  post  as  it  would  appear  if  it  were  set  up  with  one  edge  per- 
pendicular to  the  sill  My  after  the  bottom  bevel  is  cut.  To  cut  the 
backing,  lay  the  steel  square  along  the  side  of  the  post  parallel  to 
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M,  and  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  opposite  comer  0.  When  the 
triangular  piece  RSO  is  cut  away,  the  backing  is  complete.  At  B 
is  a  plan  where  the  post  is  set  with  corners  T  T,  so  as  to  coincide 
with  the  outside  edges  of  the  plate,  To  back  the  post  in  this  position, 
place  the  square  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  points  T  T,  making  the 
distance  C  T  and  C  T  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  sills  M  and 
A^.  In  this  case,  the  backing  consists  in  cutting  away  the  area 
STCT. 

Trussed  Partitions.  It  b  very  often  necessary  to  construct 
a  partition  in  some  story  of  a  building  above  the  first  and  in  such  a 
position  that  there  can  be  no  support  beneath  it  such  as  another 
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partition.  In  this  case  the  partition  must  be  made  self-supporting 
in  some  way.  The  usual  method  is  to  build  what  is  known  as  a 
"trussed  partition."  This  consists  of  a  timber  truss,  light  or  heavy 
according  as  the  distance  to  be  spanned  is  small  or  large,  which  is 
built  into  the  partition  and  covered  over  with  lathing  and  plaster- 
ing or  with  sheathing. 

Figs,  215  and  216  show  two  forms  of  trussed  partitions  which 
are  in  common  use.  The  one  shown  in  Fig.  215  may  be  employed 
for  a  solid  partition,  or  a  partition  with  a  door  opening  in  the  middle, 
while  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  216  is  applicable  where  the  wall  must 
be  pierced  by  door  openings  in  the  sides.     The  truss  must  be  so 
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designed  that  it  will  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible  in  a  lateral 
direction,  so  that  the  partition  need  not  be  abnormally  thick.  If 
possible,  it  is  best  to  make  the  truss  so  that  it  will  go  into  a  4-inch 
partition,  but  if  necessary  5-  or  6-inch  studding  may  be  used  and 
the  truss  members  may  be  increased  in  size  accordingly.  The  faces 
of  the  truss  members  should  be  flush  with  the  faces  of  the  partition 
studding  so  as  to  receive  lathing  or  sheathing. 

The  size  of  the  truss  members  depends  entirely  upon  the  weight 
which  the  partition  is  called  upon  to  carry.  Besides  its  own  weight, 
a  partition  is  often  called  upon  to  carry  one  end  of  a  set  of  floor  joists 
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and  sometimes  it  supports  columns  which  receive  the  whole  weight 
of  a  story  above.  In  any  case,  the  pieces  must  be  very  strongly 
framed  or  spiked  together,  and  sound  material  free  from  shakes  and 
knot  boles  must  be  used. 

In  Fig.  217  is  shown  another  form  of  trussed  partition  spanning 
the  space  between  two  masonry-  walls.  As  will  be  seen  this  partition 
is  constructed  in  a  slightly  different  way  from  the  others  illustrated 
and  described  above.  At  the  two  sides  of  the  opening,  which  is  in 
this  case  in  the  center  of  the  partition,  are  two  uprights  which  are 
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made  considerably  heavier  and  stronger  than  the  ordinary  studding 
of  which  the  frame  of  the  partition  is  composed  In  the  figure,  the 
opening  is  marked  A,  and  the  uprights  at  the  sides  of  the  opening 
are  marked  B  B.  In  the  upright  pieces  shoulders  are  formed,  as 
shown  at  C  in  the  figure,  and  into  the  shoulders  are  fitted  braces 
which  go  diagonally  across  the  partition  to  the  lower  corners  near 
the  wall  where  they  are  notched  into  the  lowest  member  of  the 
trussed  frame.  These  diagonal  pieces  are  marked  D  in  the  figure, 
and  the  lowest  member  of  the  frame  is  marked  E     The  piece  E 
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Fig.  217.     TrusBcd  Partitioa  SpBnnlng  Space  bf  tn»a  Tvo  Br  ck  Walls 

goes  across  from  wall  to  wall  and  should  run  well  into  each  wall  as 
shown,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  bearing  on  the  masonrv  and  there 
should  be  a  bearing  plate  or  template  of  some  kind  under  each  end 
of  it,  as  shown  in  the  figure  at  the  points  F  to  distribute  the  weight 
of  the  partition  over  a  large  surface  of  the  masonr\  I  or  this  pur 
pose  a  thin  iron  plate  will  answer  very  well  or  i  hrgc  flat  stone 
may  be  used.  The  piece  E  strengthens  the  floor  construction  and 
helps  support  the  partition;  the  joists  G  rest  on  top  of  the  piece  E, 
or  are  notched  over  it,  and  the  flooring  //  rests  on  these  joists 
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Above  the  door  opening  A  there  are  two  diagonal  pieces  / 
which  come  together  at  the  top  of  the  partition,  forming  a  small 
truss  over  the  opening  and  completing  the  trussing  of  the  partition. 
The  diagonal  pieces  /  meet  the  uprights  on  each  side  of  the  door 
opening  at  the  point  where  the  horizontal  piece  M  meets  the  uprights, 
and  they  should  be  notched  into  either  one  or  the  other  or  both. 
The  topmost  member  of  the  trussed  partition  frame  is  marked  0  in 
the  figure,  and  on  top  of  it  rest  the  joists  of  the  floor  above,  which 
either  rest  directly  on  it  or  are  notched  over  it  according  to  circum- 
stances. These  joists  are  marked  P  in  the  figure.  They  support  the 
flooring  R  of  the  floor  above  the  partition.  The  main  members  of 
the  partition  frame  are  filled  in  with  ordinary  studding,  2X4  inches 
or  2X3  inches,  spaced  1  foot  or  16  inches  apart.  These  studs  are 
marked  S  in  the  figure. 

Inclined  and  Bowled  Floors.  In  any  large  room  which  is  to 
be  used  as  a  lecture  hall  the  floor  should  not  be  perfectly  level 


Fig.  218.     Building  an  Inclined  Floor 

throughout,  but  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  higher  at  the  back 
end  of  the  room  thar  it  is  at  the  front.  The  fall  of  such  a  floor  from 
back  to  front  should  be  not  more  than  f  of  an  inch  in  1  foot,  and  a 
fall  of  ^  an  inch  in  1  foot  is  much  better.  If  the  floor  has  a  greater 
slope  than  this  it  becomes  very  noticeable  when  anyone  attempts 
to  walk  over  it. 

The  simplest  way  to  arrange  for  the  slope  is  to  construct  what 
is  known  as  an  "inclined"  floor,  which  rises  steadily  from  front  to 
back,  so  that  a  line  drawn  across  it  from  side  to  side,  parallel  to  the 
front  or  rear  wall  of  the  room,  will  be  level  from  end  to  end.  There 
are  two  methods  of  building  an  inclined  floor,  the  difference  between 
them  being  in  the  arrangement  of  the  girders  and  floor  joists.  The 
two  methods  are  shown  in  Figs.  218  and  219. 
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Fig.  218  shows  the  arrangement  when  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  girders  run  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  room,  parallel  to 
the  slope  of  the  floor.  In  this  case  the  girders  A  are  set  up  on  an 
incline  and  the  joists  B  resting  on  top  of  them  are  level  from  end 
to  end.  Each  line  of  joists  is  at  a  different  elevation  from  the  lines 
of  joists  on  each  side  of  it.  The  floor  laid  on  top  of  the  joists  will 
then  have  the  required  inclination.  The  slope  of  the  girders  must 
be  the  same  as  the  slope  required  for  the  finished  floor. 

Fig.  219  shows  the  arrangement  when  it  is  desired  that  the 
girder  shall  run  from  side  to  side  of  the  room,  at  right  angles  in  the 
direction  of  the  slope  of  the  floor.  The  joists  A  will  then  be  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  slope,  and  are  inclined  to  the  horizontal, 
while  the  girders  B  are  level  from  end  to  end.    Each  line  of  girders 


Fig.  219.    Building  iDcUned  Floor  When  Girders  Run  at  Right  Angles  6f  Slope 

is  at  a  different  elevation  from  every  other  line  of  girders,  and  these 
elevations  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  joists  resting  on  top  of  the 
girders  will  slope  steadily  from  end  to  end. 

When  a  simple  inclined  floor  is  employed,  the  seats  must  be 
arranged  in  straight  rows,  extending  across  the  room  from  side  to 
side,  so  that  each  line  of  seats  may  be  level  from  end  to  end.  This 
arrangement  is  not  always  desirable,  however,  and  it  is  often  much 
better  to  have  the  seats  arranged  in  rings  facing  the  speaker's 
platform.  In  this  case  a  bowled  floor  must  be  built.  A  bowled  floor 
is  so  constructed  that  an  arc,  drawn  on  the  floor  from  a  center  in 
the  front  of  the  room,  on  or  near  the  speaker's  platform,  will  be 
perfectly  level  throughout  its  length.  This  means  that  the  floor 
must  pitch  upward  in  all  directions  from  the  speaker's  platform,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  must  be  bowled.  There  are  two  methods  of 
constructing  a  floor  of  this  kind.  The  simplest  way  is  to  build  first 
an  ordinary  inclined  floor,  which  slopes  from  the  front  to  the  back 
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of  the  room,  and  then  to  build  up  the  bowled  floor  with  furring 
pieces.  This  method  should  always  be  followed  when  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  space  beneath  the  lecture  hall  free  from  posts  or  columns. 
The  second  method  is  to  arrange  girders,  as  shown  in  the  framing 
plan  of  a  bowled  floor  in  Fig,  220.  These  girders  A  are  tangent  to 
concentric  circles  which  have  their  center  at  the  speaker's  platform, 
and  each  line  of  girders  is  at  a  different  elevation.  The  elevations  of 
the  different  lines  of  girders  are  so  adjusted  that  the  floor  joists  B 


Fifl.  220.    Frvnina  Plan  of  ■  Bowled  Floor  Bhowlstl  AiTU>eement  of 


which  rest  on  them,  will  slope  steadily  upward  as  they  recede  from 
the  platform.  The  girders  may  be  supported  on  posts  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  hall,  and  if  the  space  under  the  floor  is  not  to  be  used 
for  another  room,  this  is  a  very  good  method  to  employ. 

Immediately  around  the  platform  there  will  be  a  space  D,  the 
floor  of  which  will  be  level,  and  the  slope  will  start  several  feet  away 
from  the  platform. 

If  the  floor  is  framed  in  this  way  it  means  that  there  will  have 
to  be  a  large  number  of  posts  in  the  space  immediately  beneath  the 
floor,  so  many  in  fact  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to  make 
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use  of  thi3  space  for  another  purpose.  It  would  be  necessary  to  put 
a  post  at  each  intersection  of  the  girders  which  are  arranged  in 
concentric  rings  about  the  speaker's  platform,  so  that  the  posts  in 


Tif.  221.    Framing  Finn  fur  Bonltd  Fluo 

the  space  below  would  also  appear  in  rings  ])iirallcl  to  each  other 
and  only  a  comi)arativety  small  distance  apart.  It  is  not  possible 
to  do  away  with  absolutely  all  of  these  posts  except  as  explained 
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above,  by  building  up  on  top  of  a  plain  inclined  floor  surface,  but 
it  is  possible  to  do  away  with  a  large  number  of  them  if  necessary, 
as  will  be  explained.  In  Fig.  221  suppose  that  the  space  marked  F 
is  the  flat  space  at  the  front  of  the  room  which  we  wish  to  floor 
with  a  bowled  floor.  We  can  place  posts  around  thi§  space  under 
the  floor  as  shown  at  the  points  marked  A,  and  some  more  posts 
farther  back  from  the  front  as  shown  at  the  points  marked  B. 
Between  each  set  of  points  marked  A  and  B  we  can  run  girders, 
resting  at  the  front  end  on  the  post  A,  and  at  the  other  end  on  the 
post  B.  Other  girders  can  be  run  from  the  posts  A  to  the  wall  as, 
for  example,  the  girder  A  C;  and  others  again  may  be  run  from  the 
points  B  to  the  walls  as,  for  example,  the  girders  B  D.  These  girders 
can  all  be  inclined  so  as  to  slope  evenly  toward  the  front  from  all 
directions,  so  that  points  on  all  the  girders  at  a  given  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  room  at  the  front  wall  will  be  at  the  same  level. 
The  framing  formed  by  the  girders  may  now  be  filled  in  by  joisting  E, 
and  the  flooring  laid  on  top  of  the  joisting  so  as  to  form  a  solid  floor 
surface  on  which  the  seats  may  be  placed.  The  floor  surface  thus 
formed  will  slope  towards  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  front  wall 
and  all  the  seats  will  face  the  platform  in  concentric  rings,  each  ring 
being  level  from  end  to  end.  In  the  space  beneath  the  floor  there 
will  be  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  posts,  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  the  space  can  be  utilized  for  rooms  if  desired.  All  the 
posts  marked  B  will  be  in  a  straight  line  and  can  be  covered  by  a 
partition,  so  that  only  the  posts  marked  A  will  be  troublesome,  and 
these  are  clustered  together  at  the  front  where  they  can  be  easily 
concealed.  The  room  shown  in  Fig.  221  has  been  purposely  made 
somewhat  different  from  the  room  shown  in  Fig.  220.  In  Fig.  221 
the  room  shown  is  longer  than  it  is  wide  while  in  Fig.  220  the  room 
shown  is  wider  than  it  is  long.  This  gives  rise  to  a  slight  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  framing,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  and  the  two  methods  of  procedure  apply  equally  well  to 
both  rooms. 

Heavy  Beams  and  Girders.  For  ordinary  framed  buildings 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  timbers  large  enough  for 
every  purpose,  but  in  large  structures,  or  in  any  building  where 
heavy  loads  must  be  carried,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  a  single 
piece  which  is  strong  enough  to  do  the  work.    In  this  case  it  becomes 
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necessary  to  use  either  a  steel  beam  or  a  trussed  girder  of  wood,  or 
to  build  up  a  compound  wood  girder  out  of  a  number  of  single 
pieces,  fastened  together  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  act  like  a 
single  piece. 

Steel  beams  are  very  often  employed  for  girders  when  a  single 
timber  will  not  suffice,  and  although  they  are  expensive,  the  saving 
in  labor  helps  to  offset  the  extra  cost  of 
the  material. 

Wherever  wood  joists  or  girders  come 
in  contact  with  a  steel  beam  they  must  be 
cut  to  fit  against  it.  The  steel  shape  most 
commonly  employed  is  the  I-beam  and 
the  wood  members  must  be  cut  at  the 
ends  so  as  to  fit  between  its  flanges.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  222.  The  joist  B  is  sup- 
ported on  the  lower  flange  of  the  I-beam  C 
and  the  strap  A  prevents  it  from  falling  away  from  the  steel  member. 
The  strap  is  bolted  or  spiked  to  the  wood  beam  and  is  bent  ov«" 
the  top  flange  of  the  steel  beam  as  shown.  If  two  wood  beams 
frame  into  the  steel  beam  opposite  each  other,  a  straight  strap  may 
be  used  passing  over  the  top  of  the  steel  beam  and  fastened  to  both 
the  wood  beams,  thus  holding  them  together.  If  a  better  support 
is  desired  for  the  end  of  the  wood  beam,  an  angle  may  be  riveted 
to  the  web  of  the  steel  I-beam,  as  shown  in  Fig.  223,  and  the  end  of 
the  wood  joist  may  be  sui>- 
ported  on  the  angle.  This  is 
an  expensive  detail,  however, 
and  it  is  seldom  necessary. 

If  a  timber  is  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  its  load,  and 
if  it  is  not  desirable  to  replace 
it  with  a  steel  beam,  it  may 
be  strengthened  by  trussing. 
There  are  two  methods  of  trussing  beams:  by  the  addition  of 
compression  members  above  the  beam,  and  by  the  addition  of  ten- 
sion members  below  it.  The  first  method  should  be  employed  when- 
ever, for  any  reason,  it  is  desired  that  there  be  no  projection  below 
the  bottom  of  the  beam  itself.     The  second  method  is  the  one  most 
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commonly  used,  especially  in  warehouses,  stables,  and  other  build- 
ings where  the  appearance  is  not  an  important  consideration. 

In  Fig.  224  is  shown  a  beam  which  is  trussed  by  the  first  method 
with  compression  pieces  A  above  the  beam.    All  the  parts  are  of 


Fig.  224.     Trussing  a  Girder  by  Use  of  Compression  Members 

wood  excepting  the  rods  B,  which  may  be  of  wrought  iron  or  steel. 

The  beam  itself  is  best  made  in  two  parts  E  E  placed  side  by  side, 

as  shown  in  the  section  at  A,    This  section  is  taken  on  the  line  C  D, 

.  The  depth  of  the  girder  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  conditions  of  each 
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Fig.  225.     Trussing  Girder  by  Use  of  Tension  Member — King-Post  Trussed  Beam 

case.  In  general  the  deeper  it  is  made  the  stronger  it  becomes,  pro- 
vided that  the  joists  are  made  sufficiently  strong.  Usually  girders 
of  this  kind  are  made  shallow  enough  so  that  the  compression  mem- 
ber will  be  contained  in  the  thickness  of  the  floor  and  will  not  pro- 
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Fig.  226.     Trussed  Girder  with  Two  Struts— Queen-Post  Tr\isscd  Beam 

ject  above  it.  A  slight  projection  below  the  ceiling  is  not  a  serious 
disadvantage.  The  floor  joists  F  may  be  supported  on  the  pieces  E, 
as  shown  at  A. 

In  Figs.  225  and  226  arc  shown  examples  of  girders  which  are 
trussed  by  the  second  method  with  tension  rods  D  below  beam. 
These  rods  are  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  the  struts  A  are  of  cast 
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iron.  The  struts  may  be  made  of  wood  if  they  are  short,  or  if  the 
loads  to  be  carried  are  not  heavy.  Sometimes  the  girders  are  made 
very  shallow  and  the  struts  A  are  then  merely  wood  blocks  placed 
between  the  beams  C  and  the  rod  D  to  keep  them  apart.  The  girder 
shown  in  Fig.  225  is  known  as  a  king-post  trussed  beam,  while  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  22G,  with  two  struts  instead  of  one,  is  known  as 
a  queen-post  trussed  beam.  The  beam  itself,  C,  may  be  made  in 
two  or  three  pieces  side  by  side  with  the  rods  and  the  struts  fitting  in 
between  them,  or  it  may  be  a  single  piece,  and  the  rods  may  be  made 
in  pairs,  passing  one  on  each  side  of  the  beam.  The  struts  bear  against 
the  bottom  of  the  beam,  being  fastened  to  it  by  bolts  or  spikes,  as 
shown  in  the  illustrations,  so  that  they  will  not  slip  sidewise. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  heavy  girder  is  required  in  a  situa- 
tion where  trussing  can  not  be  resorted  to,  and  where  steel  beams 


Fig.  227.     Construction  of  Compound  Beam 


Fig.    228.  FUtch-Plate   Girder 


can  not  be  readily  obtained.  In  this  case  the  only  resource  is  to 
build  up  a  compound  beam  from  two  or  more  single  pieces.  A  girder 
of  this  kind  can  be  constructed  without  much  difficulty,  and  can  be 
so  put  together  as  to  be  able  to  carry  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  load  which  a  solid  piece  of  the  same  dimensions  will  bear. 
There  are  many  ways  of  combining  the  single  timbers  to  form 
compound  beams,  some  of  the  most  common  of  which  will  be 
described. 

The  most  simple  combination  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  227.  The 
two  single  timbers  are  bolted  together  side  by  side,  with  sometimes 
a  small  space  between  them.  The  bolts  should  be  spaced  about  2 
feet  apart  and  staggered  as  shown,  so  that  two  will  not  come  side 
by  side.  Usually  bolts  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are 
used. 

In  Fig.  228  is  shown  a  modification  of  tliis  girder  known  as  a 
"flitch-plate"  girder.  It  has  a  plate  of  wrouglit  iron  or  steel,  inserted 
between  the  two  timbers,  and  the  whole  is  lield  firmly  together  by 
bolts.    The  size  of  the  plate  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
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Fig.  229.     Action  of  Compound  Girder 
Under  Tension 


timbers,  so  as  to  make  the  most  economical  combination.  In  general 
the  thickness  of  the  iron  plate  should  be  about  one-twelfth  of  the 
combined  thickness  of  the  tim- 
bers. 

K  we  have  two  pieces  of 
timber  out  of  which  we  wish  to 
make  a  compound  girder,  it  is 
always  possible  to  get  a  stronger 
combination  by  placing  them  one  on  top  of  the  other,  than  by  placing 
them  side  by  side.  This  is  because  the  strength  of  a  beam  varies  as 
the  square  of  its  depth,  but  only  directly  as  its  width.  For  this  reason 
most  compound  girders  are  composed  of  single  pieces  placed  one 
above  the  other.  The  tendency  is  for  each  piece  to  bend  independ- 
ently, and  for  the  two  parts  to  slide  by  each  other,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
229.  This  tendency  must  be  overcome  and  the  parts  so  fastened 
together  that  they  will  act  like  a  single  piece.  There  are  several 
methods  in  common  use  by  which  this  object  is  accomplished. 

Fig.  230  shows  the  most  conunon  method  of  building  up  a  com- 
pound girder.  The  timbers  are  placed  together,  as  shown,  and 
narrow  strips  of  wood  are  nailed  firmly  to  both  parts.  The  strips 
are  placed  close  against  each  other  and  have  a  slope  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  sloping  in  opposite  directions,  however,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  girder.  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  built-up  girder  of 
this  kind  has  strength  ninety-five  per  cent  as  great  as  the  strength 
of  a  solid  piece  of  the  same  size  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
is  true  in  most  cases.  Actual  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  such  girders 
have  an  efficiency  of  only  about  seventy-five  per  cent.  They  usually 
fail  by  the  splitting  of  the  side  strips,  or  the  pulling  out  and  bending 
of  the  nails,  but  seldom  by  the  breaking  of  the  main  pieces.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  the 
strips  should  be  very  securely 
nailed  to  each  of  the  parts 
which  make  up  the  girder, 
and  that  they  should  also  be 
carefully  selected  so  that  only 
those  pieces  which  are  free  from  all  defects  may  be  used.  These 
girders  are  liable  to  considerable  deflection,  and  should  not  be  used  in 
situations  where  such  deflection  would  be  harmful. 


Fig.  230.     Method  of  Building  up  Com- 
pound Girder 
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In  Fig.  231  is  shown  another  form  of  girder  with  the  parts 
notched,  as  shown,  so  as  to  lock  together.  This  prevents  them  from 
slipping  by  each  other.  Bolts  are  employed  to  hold  the  parts  together, 
so  that  the  surfaces  will  always  be  in  close  contact.  While  this  form 
of  girder  is  very  easily  constructed,  it  has  many  disadvantages. 
A  great  deal  of  timber  is  wasted  in  cutting  out  the  notches,  as  these 
must  be  deep  enough  to  prevent  crushing  of  the  wood  at  the  bearing 
surfaces,  and  thus  the  full  strength  of  the  timbers  is  not  utilized. 
Moreover,  it  is  apt  to  deflect  a  good  deal,  and  its  efficiency  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  other  forms.  On  the  whole  it  is  inferior  to  the  form 
previously  described. 

The  compound  beam  which  is  almost  universally  considered 
the  best  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  232.  This  is  known  as  a  keyed  beam, 
its  characteristic  feature  being  the  use  of  keys  to  keep  the  parts 
from  sliding  on  each  other.  The  strength  of  a  keyed  beam  has  been 
found  by  actual  experiment  to  be  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
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Fig.  231.     Compound  Girder  with  Notched  Fig.  232.     Example  of  Keyed  Beam 

Surfaces 

strength  of  the  solid  timber,  while  the  deflection  when  oak  keys 
were  used  was  only  about  one-quarter  more  than  the  deflection  of 
the  solid  beam.  By  using  keys  of  cast  iron  instead  of  wood  this 
excess  of  deflection  in  the  built-up  girder  can  be  reduced  to  a  very 
small  percentage.  The  keys  should  be  made  in  two  parts,  each 
shaped  like  a  wedge,  as  explained  in  connection  with  the  keys  for 
tension  splices,  and  should  be  driven  from  opposite  sides  into  the 
holes  made  to  receive  them,  so  as  to  flt  tightly.  They  should  be 
spaced  from  8  to  10  inches  apart,  center  to  center,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  timbers,  and  should  be  spaced  more  closely  near  the  ends 
of  the  beam  than  near  the  middle.  In  the  center  of  the  span  there 
should  be  left  a  space  of  4  or  5  feet  without  any  keys. 

Balconies  and  Galleries.  In  churches  and  lecture  halls  it  is 
almost  always  customary  to  have  one  or  more  balconies  or  galleries, 
extending  sometimes  around  three  sides  of  the  main  auditorium. 
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but  more  often  in  the  rear  of  the  room  only.  These  galleries  are 
supported  by  the  wall  at  the  back  and  by  posts  or  columns  in  front, 
and  the  framing  for  them  is  usually  a  simple  matter. 

Fig.  233  shows  a  sectional  view  of  a  gallery  frame,  as  they  are 
conunonly  constructed.  There  is  a  girder  A  in  front,  which  rests 
on  top  of  the  columns  T,  and  supports  the  lower  ends  of  the  joists  B, 
forming  the  gallery  floor.  The  size  of  these  pieces  will  depend  upon 
the  dimensions  of  the  gallery,  the  spacing  of  the  columns  which 
support  the  girders  in  front,  and  various  other  considerations. 
Usually  posts  2X10  or  3X12,  and  girders  8X10  or  10X12  will  be 
found  to  be  sufficiently  strong.  The  joists  should  be  spaced  from 
14  to  20  inches,  center  to  center.    Verv  often  cast-iron  columns  are 


Fig.  233.     Sectional  View  of  Gallery  Framing 

employed  to  support  the  girders. ,  At  the  top,  where  the  joists  rest 
on  the  wall,  they  should  be  cut,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  that  they 
may  have  a  horizontal  bearing  on  the  masonry,  and  at  least  ev^ery 
second  joist  must  be  securely  anchored  to  the  wall,  as  is  the  one 
shown.  Usually  galleries  are  made  with  straight  fronts,  but  if  it  is 
desired  that  the  seats  should  be  arranged  in  concentric  rings,  all 
facing  the  speaker,  the  joists  may  be  placed  so  as  to  radiate  from  the 
center  from  which  the  seats  are  to  be  laid  out. 

The  seats  are  arranged  in  steps,  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
framing  for  the  steps  must  be  built  up  on  top  of  the  joists,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  Horizontal  pieces  T,  usually  2X4  or  3X4  in  size,  are 
nailed  to  the  joists  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  they  are  supported 
by  upright  pieces  D.  The  uprights  are  either  2X4  pieces  resting 
on  top  of  the  joists,  or  strips  of  board,  1  inch  to  1^  inches  thick,  which 
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are  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  joists  and  to  the  sides  of  the  horizontal 
pieces.  Both  methods  are  shown  in  the  figure.  If  boards  are  used, 
they  should  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  joists.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  horizontal  pieces  are  truly  horizontal. 

Balconies  and  galleries  almost  always  project  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  Une  of  columns  which  support  the  lower  ends 
of  the  joists.  This  projection  varies  from  3  feet  to  10  or  12  feet. 
If  the  overhang  is  not  more  than  5  feet,  it  can  be  supported  by  extend- 
ing the  joists  beyond  the  girder,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  233.  A  strip  of 
board  E,  about  1^  inches  thick,  is  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  joist,  and 


Fifl;.  234.     SectioD  of  Gallery  Framing  with  Overhanging  Portion 

a  furring  piece  F  is  nailed  on  top  of  the  joist  at  its  lower  end  to  make 
it  horizontal.  The  railing  at  the  front  of  the  gallery  should  be  about 
2  feet  high,  and  may  be  framed  with  2X4  posts  G  having  a  cap  // 
of  the  same  size  on  top. 

If  the  overhang  of  a  gallery  is  more  than  5  feet  it  must  usually 
be  supported  by  a  brace,  as  shown  in  Fig.  234.  The  brace  A  may 
be  nailed  to  the  post  B  and  to  the  overhanging  joist  C,  or  framed 
into  these  pieces.  If  the  construction  is  very  light,  the  braces  may 
consist  of  strips  of  board  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  joists,  but  in 
heavy  work  they  must  be  timbers  of  a  good  size,  well  framed  into 
both  the  post  and  the  joists.    The  braces  can  only  be  placed  at 
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points  where  there  are  posts,  and  to  support  the  ends  of  the  joists 
which  come  between  the  posts  there  must  be  a  girder  Z),  running 
along  the  front  of  the  gallery  and  supported  by  the  braced  canti- 
levers at  the  points  where  posts  are  placed. 

The  forms  of  balconies  described  above  are  all  of  such  a  sort 
as  to  require  the  presence  of  posts  in  the  main  floor  below  the  bal- 
cony, to  support  it,  but  it  very  often  happens  that  such  posts  are  very 
undesirable  and  must  be  avoided  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In  this 
case  the  balcony  must  be  supported  from  above  in  some  way,  and 
the  method  most  commonly  employed  is  to  hang  the  outer  end  of 
the  main  timbers  from  the  ceiling  of  the  main  hall  or  room  of  which 
the  balcony  forms  a  part.     Hangers  made  of  round  or  square  iron 


Fig.  235.     Details  of  Balcony  Construction  Showing  Hanger  Attached  to  Roof 

or  steel  rods  are  used,  and  these  are  fastened  at  the  upper  end  to 
some  member  of  the  floor  construction  of  the  floor  above,  or  to  some 
member  of  the  roof  construction  in  case  there  is  no  floor  above.  The 
most  common  arrangement  is  to  fasten  the  upper  end  of  the  hanger 
to  the  lower  chord  of  the  roof  truss. 

Fig.  235  shows  a  balcony  constructed  as  described  above.  One 
side  is  supported  by  the  masonry  wall  of  the  building,  marked  F  in 
the  figure,  and  the  other  side  is  hung  from  the  roof  or  ceiling  by 
means  of  the  hangers  marked  E,  At  L  is  shown  a  section  through 
the  balcony  from  the  wall  to  the  inside  edge,  while  at  M  is  shown  a 
view  looking  at  the  edge  of  the  balcony  from  the  inside  of  the  hall 
or  room  in  which  the  balcony  is  situated.  The  principal  support- 
ing members  of  the  construction  are  the  pieces  marked  A  which  run 
well  into  the  wall  so  as  to  obtain  a  sufficient  support  at  this  end. 
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These  pieces  are  made  double  or  in  pairs,  as  shown  in  the  end  view 
3/,  and  are  separated  a  little  so  as  to  allow  the  hanger  rod  to  pass 
between  the  two  pieces  as  shown.  E  is  the  hanger,  which  is  a  round 
or  a  square  rod  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  pieces  A  should 
continue  a  short  distance  beyond  the  point  where  the  rod  passes 
between  them,  and  the  ends  may  be  cut  to  any  shape  desired  in  order 
to  give  them  a  pleasing  appearance,  as  sho^Ti.  They  should  be 
spaced  7  or  8  feet  apart  and  on  top  of  them  may  be  placed  ordinary 
joists  of  small  size,  marked  B  in  the  figure,  which  are  spaced  about 
12  or  14  inches  apart.  On  top  of  the  joists  B  is  laid  a  rough  floor, 
marked  C  in  the  figure,  and  above  this  again  is  laid  the  finished  floor- 
ing of  the  balcony  D,  A  joist  should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
hanger  £,  as  shown  at  A^  and  0,  and  against  the  joist  marked  0 
should  be  nailed  the  finished  fascia  piece  G,  This  finished  piece  G 
should  run  up  past  the  under  boarding  C  and  stop  against  the  under 
side  of  the  finished  top  flooring  of  the  balcony.  There  should  be  a 
bed  molding  //  at  the  juncture  between  the  piece  G  and  the  top 
flooring  Z),  so  as  to  cover  and  conceal  the  joint. 

The  hanger  E  should  pass  between  the  pieces  A,  and  should  be 
threaded  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  receive  a  nut  J  by  which  it  may  be 
tightened  up.  There  should  be  a  washer  /  consisting  of  a  square 
plate  of  iron,  between  the  nut  J  and  the  wood  of  the  pieces  A,  so 
the  wood  ynll  not  be  crushed  and  so  that  the  nut  will  not  sink  into 
the  wood. 

The  under  side  of  the  balcony  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  main 
hall  may  be  treated  in  any  one  of  a  variety  of  ways.  The  joists  may 
be  furred  and  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  under  side  so  that  a  plas- 
tered surface  will  be  presented,  or  the  under  side  of  the  joists  may 
be  covered  with  sheathing,  V-jointed  or  beaded,  or  the  joists  may  be 
more  carefully  chosen  and  left  exposed  to  view  from  below. 

TIMBER  TRUSSES 

In  the  discussion  of  roofs  and  roof  framing  which  has  already 
been  given  here,  only  those  roofs  have  been  considered  which  were 
of  so  short  a  span  that  they  could  easily  be  covered  with  a  frame- 
work of  ordinary  rafters,  spaced  from  1  to  2  feet  apart,  between 
centers,  but  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  build  roofs  of  larger  span, 
for  which  ordinary  rafters,  even  if  supported  by  dwarf  walls  and 
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collar  beams,  are  not  sufficiently  strong.    In  this  case  a  different 
method  of  framing  must  be  employed. 

Instead  of  a  number  of  rafters  spaced  fairly  close  together,  and 
all  of  equal  strength,  we  will  have  a  few  heavy  "trusses,"  placed  at 
intervals  of  10  or  more  feet,  and  spanning  the  entire  distance  between 
the  two  side  walls.  On  top  of  the  trusses  are  laid  "purlins,"  running 
parallel  to  the  walls,  which  in  their  turn  support  the  common  rafters, 
running  perpendicular  to  the  side  walls,  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
rafters  in  an  ordinary  roof.    There  may  be  one  or  more  purlins  in 


each  slope  of  the  roof,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  span,  since  the 
purlins  must  be  spaced  near  enough  together  so  that  a  small  rafter 
can  span  the  distance  between  them.  I'sually  there  will  be  a  pur- 
lin at  each  joint  of  the  truss  and  the  joints  will  be  determined  by  the 
safe  span  for  the  rafters. 

This  arrangement  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig,  236,  in  which  A  are 
trusses,  B  are  the  purlins,  C  are  the  common  rafters,  and  D  is  the 
ridge. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  trusses  in  common  use  for 
various  kinds  of  buildings,  which  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in 
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the  arrangement  of  the  tension  and  compression  pieces  of  which 
every  truss  is  built  up.  Some  trusses  are  built  entirely  of  timber, 
while  in  others  timber  is  employed  only  for  the  compression  pieces, 
and  wrought  iron  and  steel  for  the  tension  pieces. 

King-Post  Truss.  Fig.  237  shows  what  is  known  as  a  king-post 
truss.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  member  A  called  a  king- 
post, B  are  the  purlins,  and  E  are  the  rafters  resting  on  them.  As 
will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  figure,  the  members  of  the  truss  are 
so  arranged  as  to  divide  it  up  into  a  series  of  triangles,  or  rather  into 
a  series  of  triangular  open  spaces,  bounded  by  the  various  members 
of  the  framework.  This  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  good  and 
efficient  truss.    Such  a  framework  may  fail  by  overloading  in  such 


Fig.  237.     Section  Showing  Design  of  King-Post  Truss 

a  way  as  to  be  crushed  or  broken,  but  it  can  not  be  distorted,  that 
is,  none  of  the  triangular  spaces  can  change  their  shape  without 
some  member  of  the  truss  being  either  lengthened  or  shortened, 
which  means  that  some  member  of  the  framework  must  fail  by  either 
tension  or  compression  before  the  truss  can  be  distorted,  or  can  fail 
to  carry  its  load  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  joints.  This  prin- 
ciple does  not  hold  true  for  a  framework  composed  of  spaces  in  the 
form  of  rectangles,  of  which  the  members  of  the  framework  form 
the  sides,  because  it  is  possible  for  a  rectangular  framework  to  become 
distorted  without  any  side  being  either  lengthened  or  shortened,  by 
the  simple  failure  of  some  of  the  joints  and  the  movement  of  the 
members  around  the  joints.    For  this  reason  the  first  thing  to  con- 
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dder  in  designing  a  truss  is  the  arrangement  of  the  members  and 
the  position  of  the  joints  so  all  of  the  open  spaces  will  be  in  the  form 
<rf  triangles. 

In  Fig.  237  are  shown  two  different  methods  of  placing  the  pur- 
lins.    As  will  be  readily  seen,  some  of  them  are  set  so  that  their 
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longer  dimension  in  cross  section  is  vertical,  while  others  are  set 
30  that  their  longer  dimension  is  at  right  angles  to  the  rafters.  Both 
of  these  methods  are  commonly  employed.  The  tension  members 
C  are  merely  for  the  support  of  the  lower  chord  or  tie^am  D. 


Fig.  238  shows  a  truss  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  one  shown 
in  Fig.  237,  but  of  larger  span.  This  truss  is  of  such  a  span  and  has 
its  joints  and  purlins  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  similar  to  the 
trusses  shownjn  plan  in  Fig.  23()  and  there  marked  A.     In  this  truss 
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also  the  vertical  members  are  not  iron  rods,  as  in  Fig.  237,  but  are 
composed  of  timber.  The  stresses  in  these  members  are,  however, 
still  tension  stresses  just  the  same  as  in  Fig.  237,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  fasten  them  to  the  chords  of  the  truss  by 
means  of  iron  straps,  as  shown  at  the  points  marked  A  in  Fig.  238. 
In  other  respects  this  truss  is  constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  237  is  built. 

Fig.  239  shows  a  truss  with  the  diagonal  members  running  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  run  the  diagonal  members  in 
the  two  trusses  previously  shown.  This  figure  also  illustrates  the 
practice  of  placing  an  iron  casting  at  each  joint  of  the  truss  to 
receive  the  members  which  come  together  at  that  joint.     This 


]Rg.  240.     Section  Showing  Design  of  Queen-Post  Truss 

arrangement  is,  however,  an  expensive  one  on  account  of  the  cast- 
ings, and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  them 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  additional  cost.  Usually  the  castings 
can  not  be  kept  in  stock  and  must  be  made  to  order  for  each  truss. 
Queen-Post  Truss.  Fig.  240  shows  a  modification  of  the  king- 
post truss,  w^hich  is  called  the  queen-post  truss.  Here  there  are  two 
queen-posts  instead  of  the  single  king-post.  The  queen-post  truss 
is  somewhat  more  popular  in  building  work  than  is  the  king-post 
truss,  but  both  are  frequently  employed  in  halls,  warehouses,  and 
stables,  where  an  ornamental  truss  is  not  required,  and  also  in 
churches  and  audience  rooms,  where  they  are  to  be  concealed  by 
other  finish.     Fig.  240  also  shows  how  a  floor  or  ceiling  may  be 
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supported  on  the  lower  chord  or  tie-beam  of  the  truss.  The  joists  C 
are  hung  from  the  chord  by  means  of  stirrup  irons  or  patent  hangers. 
This  arrangement  makes  the  tie-beam  act  as  a  beam  as  well  as  a 
tie  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the 
load  from  the  joists  without  sagging. 

The  queen-post  truss,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  entirely  composed 
of  triangles,  the  center  panel  being  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle.  In 
most  cases  this  is  not  a  serious  disadvantage,  since,  when  the  truss 
is  uniformly  loaded,  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  an  ordinary  roof  truss, 
there  is  no  tendency  to  distort  the  center  panel.    It  is  almost  always 


Fig.  241.     Section  Showing  Design  of  a  Fink  Truas 

better,  however,  to  introduce  an  additional  diagonal  member  into 
this  panel  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  triangles.  This  obviates  any 
danger  of  distortion  of  this  panel. 

Fink  Truss.  In  Fig.  241  is  shown  a  Fink  truss,  which  is  a 
very  popular  form,  especially  for  trusses  built  of  steel.  It  has 
neither  king-post  nor  queen-posts,  and  the  tie-beam  A  is  of  iron  or 
steel  instead  of  timber.  This  is  a  simple  and  cheap  form  of  truss 
for  any  situation  where  there  is  no  floor  or  ceiling  to  be  carried  by 
the  lower  chord.  The  struts  B  may  be  of  wood  or  of  cast  iron.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  truss  consists  essentially  of  two  trussed  rafters 
set  up  against  each  other,  with  a  tie-rod  A  to  take  up  the  honzontal 
thrust. 

Open  Timber  Trusses.  Besides  the  forms  of  trusses  described 
above,  there  are  other  forms  which  are  used  in  churches  and  chapels, 
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as  well  as  in  halls  where  open  timber  work  is  required,  and  where 
the  trusses  will  not  be  concealed  by  other  finish,  but  will  be  made 
ornamental  in  themselves. 
Among  these  the  most  com- 
mon forms  are  the  so-called 
scissors  truss  and  the  ham- 
mer beam  truss. 

Scissors  Truss.  The 
scissors  truss  is  shown  in 
Fig.  242.  It  has  no  tie- 
beam  and,  therefore,  it  will 
exert  considerable  thrust  on 
the  walls  of  the  building, 
which  thrust  must  be  taken 
care  of  by  buttresses  built 
perhaps  the  most  simple  form 
of  truss  which  can  be  used  when  an  open  timber  truss  is  required. 


on  the  outside  of  the  walls.   This 


All   the  parts  are  of  wood.    If  desired,  an  iron   tie  rod  may  be 
inserted  between  the  two  wall  bearings  of  the  truss,  so  as  to  elimi- 
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n&te  the  thrust  on  the  walb,  and  this  rod  need  not  detract  seriously 
from  the  appearance  of  the  open  timber  work. 

Hammer  Beam  Truss.  A  very  popular  form  of  truss  for  use 
in  churches  is  the  hammer  beam  truss  mentioned  above.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig,  243.  On  the  left  is  shown  the  framework  for  the  truss, 
while  on  the  right  is  shown  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  Enished. 
Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  hammer  beam  A.  The  sizes  of  the 
pieces  can  only  be  determined  by  calculation  or  experience,  and 
depend  entirely  upon  the  span  of  the  truss  and  the  loads  to  be 
carried,  which  are  different  for  different  locations.  It  is  common 
practice  to  insert  a  tie  rod  between  the  points  B  and  C  to  take 
up  the  thrust  which  would  otherwise  come  on  the  walls.  All 
parts  of  the  framework  must  be  securely  bolted  or  spiked  together 
so  as  to  give  a  strong,  rigid  foundation  for  the  decoration,  which 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  decoration  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  strengthening  the  truss  in  any  way. 

Truss  Details.  There  are  several  methods  of  supporting  the 
purlins  on  wood  trusses,  but  the  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  244  is 
one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  most 
frequently  employed.  A  block  of  wood 
A  is  set  up  against  the  lower  side  of 
the  purlin,  and  prevents  it  from  turn- 
ing about  the  corner  B,  which  it  has  a 
tendency  to  do.  The  block  is  set  into 
the  chord  of  the  truss  to  a  depth  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  purlin  from  sliding 
downward  as  it  receives  the  weight 
from  the  rafters  E.  This  figure  also 
shows  the  most  simple  method  of  fram- 
ing a  strut  into  the  chord  of  a  truss. 
The  strut  C  is  set  into  the  chord  D  far 

enough  to  hold  the  strut  in  place.  If  it  is  perpendicular  to  the 
chord,  it  need  not  be  so  set  into  it,  if  the  pieces  are  well  nailed 
together,  because  in  this  case  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  strut  to 
slide  along  the  chord.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  weaken  the 
chord  too  much  in  cutting  these  mortises. 

In  Fig.  245  are  shown  the  most  common  methods  of  forming 
the  joint  between  the  top  chord  and  the  tie-beam  of  a  truss.    The 
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connection  shown  at  A  depends  upon  the  bolts  for  its  strength, 
while  that  shown  at  B  depends  upon  the  wrought-iron  straps  E, 
which  are  bent  so  as  to  engage  notches  cut  in  the  tie-beam  F.  The 
piece  C  is  very  often  added  beneath  the  tie-beam,  at  the  bearing, 
to  strengthen  it  at  this  point,  where  the  beam  is  subject  to  consider^ 
able  bending  stress.  The  block  D  is  merely  for  filling  and  to  pro- 
tect the  bolts  where  the>'  pass  between  the  chord  and  the  tie-beam. 
It  may  be  omitted  in  many  cases.  The  plate  G  is  placed  between 
the  nuts  or  bolt  heads  and  the  wood  to  prevent  the  crushing  of  the 
latter.    Washers  should  be  used  with  all  bolts  for  this  purpose. 

Fig.  246  shows  how  the  Joint  at  the  center  of  the  tie-beam  of  a 
king-post  truss,  or  any  joint  between  two  struts,  may  be  formed. 
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The  tie-beam  is  shown  at  A,  and  B  are  the  struts.  The  blocks  C, 
set  between  the  struts,  receive  the  thrust  from  them.  They  should 
be  notched  into  the  tie-beam  A  deep  enough  to  take  care  of  any 
inequality  between  the  thrusts  from  the  two  struts,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  balance  each  other.  The  block  is  often  made  of  cast 
iron.  It  may  he  omitted  altogether,  in  which  case  the  struts  will 
come  close  together  and  bear  against  each  other.  The  rod  D  is 
the  king-po.st  which  supports  the  tie-l)cam  A  at  this  point.  It  is 
often  made  of  wood  and  sometimes  the  struts  B  are  framed  into  it 
instead  of  being  framed  into  the  tie-beam  A. 
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Fig.  247  shows  a  form  of  connection  for  the  peak  of  a  truss, 
where  the  two  top  chords  or  principal  rafters  come  together.  The 
plate  A  acts  as  a  tie  to  keep  these  members  in  place,  as  does  the  bent 
plate  B,  also.  The  plate  B,  moreover,  prevents  the  crushing  of  the 
timber  by  the  nut  of  the  king-post  tie  rod.  The  purlin  C  supports 
the  rafters  and  is  hollowed  out  at  the  bottom  to  admit  the  nut  D, 
The  two  principal  rafters  bear  against  each  other  and  must  be  cut 
so  that  the  bearing  area  between  them  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  crushing  of  the  timber.  In  light  trusses  the  king-post  E  is  often 
made  of  wood  and  is  carried  up  between  the  principal  rafters  so 
that  these  members  bear  against  it  on  each  side.  If  this  construction 
is  adopted  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  post  is  a  tension  member, 
and  is  held  up  by  the  principal  rafters,  and  these  pieces  must  be 
mortised  into  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  this  result. 


Ig.  246.     Method  of  Forming  Joint  at  Center 
of  Tie-Beam  in  King-Poat  Truan 


Fig.  247.     Construction  of   the  Peak 
Connection  of  a  Truss 


There  are  a  great  many  different  ways  of  arranging  the  details 
for  wood  trusses,  each  case  usually  requiring  details  peculiar  to 
itself  and  unlike  those  for  any  other  case.  There  are,  therefore,  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  which  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  the  design  of 
these  connections.  A  perfect  understanding  of  the  action  of  each 
piece  and  its  relation  to  all  of  the  other  pieces  is  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  an  economical  and  appropriate  design.  The  aim  should 
always  be  to  arrange  the  details  so  that  there  will  be  as  little  cutting 
of  the  pieces  as  possible,  and  so  that  the  stresses  may  pass  from  one 
piece  to  another  without  overstraining  any  part  of  the  truss. 

TOWERS  AND  STEEPLES 

Towers  are  a  very  common  feature  in  building  construction, 
ranging  in  size  from  the  small  cupola  used  on  barns  to  the  high 
tapering  spire  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  churches. 
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They  have  roofs  of  various  shapes,  some  in  the  form  of  pyramids, 
with  four,  eight,  or  twelve  sides,  some  of  conical  form,  and  others 
bell-shaped  or  having  a  slightly  concave  surface. 

The  construction  of  all  these  forms  of  towers  is  much  the  same, 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  posts  and  braces,  which  becomes 
more  elaborate  as  the  tower  or  steeple  becomes  larger.  The  bracing 
is  the  most  important  consideration,  because  the  towers  will  be 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
wind  and  must  be  designed  to 
resist  great  strain. 
Aj'  '  -'-J  r   — ig^^  Cupola.     Fig.  248  shows  a 

^  J  ,^^je^   ^\1  a^  section  through  the  frame  of  a 

r  •    -        -  '^w  '  simple  cupola.    It  has  posts  A 

at  each  corner,  which  rest  at 
the  bottom  on  the  sills  B. 
The  sills  are  supported  on 
extra  heiiv>'  collar  beams  C, 
which  are  very  securely  spiked 
to  the  rafters  of  the  main 
roof  M.  The  corner  posts  ex- 
tend clear  up  to  the  main  plate 
/>,  which  supports  the  rafters 
E  of  the  cupola.  There  are 
hip  rafters  at  the  corner  of 
the  roof,  which  bear  at  the  top 
against  a  piece  F  placed  in  the 
*  center  of  the  roof.    This  scant- 

Fi«.    213.    S^cUoii  T^rou^h  Frame  ot  a  Simple      li„g    extends    aboVC     the     rOof 

surface  far  enough  to  receive 
some  kind  of  metal  finial  which  forms  the  finish  at  the  extreme 
top  of  the  cupola;  and  at  the  bottom  it  is  firmly  fastened  to 
the  tie  G,  which  is  cut  in  between  the  plates.  The  braces  H 
stiffen  the  frames  against  the  wind.  Girts  /  are  cut  in  between  the 
corner  posts  and  form  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  slat  frame  opening 
R,  besides  tying  the  posts  together.  The  sides  of  the  opening  for 
the  slat  frame  are  formed  by  the  vertical  studs  K.  The  rafters  of 
the  main  roof  M  are  placed  close  up  against  the  corner  posts  on  the 
outside,  and  the  posts  may  be  spiked  to  them.    The  pieces  0  are  of 
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plank  2  inches  thick,  and  are  simply  furring  pieces  placed  at  intervals 
of  1 J  to  2  feet  all  around  the  cupola  to  give  the  desired  shape  to  the 
bottom  part.  The  size  of  the  pieces  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
cupola.  The  posts  may  be  4X4  inches  or  6X6  inches,  and  the 
braces,  girts,  and  intermediate  studding  may  be  3X4  inches  or  4X6 
inches. 

Miscellaneous  Towers.  Other  towers  are  framed  in  a  manner 
amilar  to  that  described  for  a  cupola.  There  is  always  a  base  or 
drum,  with  posts  at  the  corners  and  with  the  walls  filled  in  with 
studding,  which  supports  a  plate  at  the  top.  The  rafters  forming 
the  tower  roof  rest  at  the  foot  on  this  plate,  and  at  the  top  they  bear 
against  a   piece   of  scantling  i 

which  is  carried  down  into 
the  body  of  the  tower  for  a 
considerable  distance  and  is 
there  fastened  to  a  tie  passing 
between  rafters  on  opposite 
sides.  This  is  shown  in  Fig. 
249.  The  tie  A  is  securely 
nailed  to  the  rafters  at  each 
end,  and  to  a  post  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  post  is  cut  so  as  to 
have   as  many  faces    as  the 

roof  has    sides,    four    for    a    p,^  ^^^    a«.i«=  sho-i..,  f™™,  Con..™ctioa 
square  hip  roof ,  eight  for  an  otsmiuxower 

octagon  roof,  and  so  on.  Each  face  receives  one  of  the  hip  rafters  and 
the  intermediate  rafters  are  framed  in  between  them.  If  the  roof  is 
conical  or  bi-ll  shape,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  post  at  the  top  may 
be  cylindrical  in  form.  Although  the  roof  shown  is  bell  shaped  the 
rafters  are  not  cut  to  fit  the  curve.  They  are  made  straight  and  are 
filled  out  by  furring  pieces  B.  Pieces  of  plank  C  are  cut  in  between 
the  furring  pieces,  as  shown,  so  as  to  give  a  nailing  for  the  boarding, 
and  they  are  cut  to  the  shape  of  segments  of  circles,  so  as  to  form 
complete  drcles  around  the  tower  when  they  have  been  put  in  place. 
If  a  tower  of  this  shape  is  to  be  built,  having  a  number  of  faces  and 
hips,  the  curve  of  the  hip  rafters  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  curve 
shown  by  a  section  through  one  of  the  faces  of  the  tower.  In  order 
to  find  the  true  curve  for  the  hip  rafter,  the  same  method  is  followed 
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as  was  explained  for  hip  rafters  in  an  ogee  roof  over  a  bay  window, 
using  the  prindple  that  any  line  drawn  in  the  roof  surface  parallel 
to  the  plate  is  horizontal  throughout  its  length.  By  this  means  any 
number  of  points  in  the  curve  of  the  hip  rafter  may  be  obtained 
and  the  curve  for  the  hip  may  be  drawn  through  them.  Thus  a 
pattern  for  the  hip  rafter  may 
be  obtained. 

Church  Spire.  Fig.  250 
shows  the  method  of  framing 
a  church  spire,  or  other  high 
tapering  tower.  The  base  of 
the  drum  N  is  square  and  is 
supported  by  the  posts  A, 
one  at  each  corner,  which 
rest  on  the  sills  B.  The  sills 
are  supported  by  the  roof 
trusses  of  the  main  roof.  The 
corner  posts  extend  the  full 
height  of  the  drum  and  are 
strongly  braced  in  all  four 
faces,  with  intermediate  ver- 
tical studding  C  between 
them  to  form  the  framework 
3  for  these  faces.  The  spire 
itself  may  rest  on  top  of  this 
square  drum  or  there  may  be 
another  eight-  or  twelve-sided 
Kg.  250,  1  (.j^"^''^  J^"«c  n  u  or.  of  j^,,^  coustructcd  On  the  top 
of  the  first  drum,  on  which 
the  spire  may  rest.  This  depends  upon  the  design  of  the  spire. 
The  hip  rafters  D  do  not  rest  directly  on  top  of  the  drum,  how- 
ever, as  this  arrangement  would  not  give  sufficient  anchorage  for 
the  spire.  They  are  made  so  as  to  pass  close  inside  the  plate  E 
at  the  top  of  the  drum  and  are  securely  bolted  to  this  plate  with 
strong  bolts.  This  is  shown  at  L,  which  is  a  plan  of  the  top  of 
the  drum,  showing  the  hip  rafters  in  place.  The  plate  is  shown 
at  E,  and  the  hip  rafters  at  D.  The  rafters  extend  down  into  the 
body  of  the  drum  as  far  as  the  girts  U  (shown  in  the  elevation)  to 
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which  they  are  again  securely  spilced  or  bolted,  being  cut  out  at  the 
foot  so  as  to  fit  against  the  girt.  In  thb  way  a  strong  anchorage  for 
the  spire  is  obtained. 

Horizontal  pieces  I  are  cut  in  between  the  hip  rafters  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  height  of  the  spire,  braces  K,  halved  together 
at  the  center  where  they  cross  each  other,  are  firmly  nailed  to  the 
rafters  at  each  end.  These  braces  are  needed  only  in  lofty  spires, 
which  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  high  winds.  At  the  top  the  hip  rafters 
bear  against  a  post  M,  the  same  as  in  the  other  towers.  If  a  conical 
spire  is  called  for  in  the  design,  the  horizontal  pieces  /  must  be  cut 


to  the  shape  of  segments  of  circles,  and  in  this  case  the  rafters  are  ■ 
no  longer  hip  rsifters.     The  horizontal    pieces  /    will    receive  the 
boarding,  which  will  form  a  smooth  conical  surface. 

The  spire  above  the  drum  is  usually  framed  on  the  ground 
before  being  raised  to  its  final  position.  It  then  may  be  raised  part 
way  and  supported  by  temporary  staging  while  the  top  is  finished 
and  painted,  after  which  it  may  be  placed  in  position  on  the  top  of 
the  drum. 

Domes.  Timber  domes  have  been  built  over  many  famous 
buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at 
London,  and  the  Hotel  Des  Invalides  at  Paris.    While  these  structurea 
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are  domical  in  shape  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  domes,  because 
they  do  not  depwnd  for  support  upon  the  same  principle  which  is 
implied  in  the  construction  of  a  dome.  They  are,  correctly  speak- 
ing, arrangements  of  trusses  of  such  a  shape  as  to  give  the  required 
domical  form  to  the  exterior  of  the  roof. 

Fig.  251  shows  such  a  truss  supported  at  either  end  on  a  masonry 
wall.    Fig.  252,  which  is  a  plan  of  the  framing  of  this  roof,  shows 
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how  the  sections  or  bents  may  be  arranged.  There  arc  two  complete 
bente,  .1  B  and  C  D,  like  the  one  shown  in  the  elevation,  Fig.  251, 
which  intersect  each  other  at  the  center.  A  king-post  A  in  the 
elevation  is  common  to  both  bents  and  the  tie-beams  B  are  halved 
together  where  they  cross.  These  two  bents  divide  the  roof  surface 
into  four  quarters,  which  are  filled  in  by  shorter  ribs,  as  indicated 
in  the  plan.  Fig.  252.  The  posts  C,  in  Fig.  251,  carry  all  the  weight 
of  the  roof  to  the  walls  and  are  braced  by  means  of  the  pieces  D. 
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The  rounded  shape  is  given  to  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  bent 
by  pieces  of  plank  bent  into  position  as  shown.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  boarding  which  is  cut  to  a  special  shape  so  that  it  can  be  bent 
into  place.  The  methods  of  applying  the  boarding  to  domical  roofs 
will  be  explained  in  connection  with  other  rough  boarding. 

The  arrangement  of  trusses  described  above  is  suitable  for  a 
plain  domical  roof  without  a  lantern  or  cupola  on  top,  but  very 


Fig.  253.     Framing  Plan  for  Dome  Having  Cupola 

frequently  this  feature  is  present  in  the  design,  and  the  roof  must 
be  framed  to  allow  for  it.  There  are  several  different  ways  of  arrang- 
ing the  trusses  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  in  the  center  of  the  roof 
for  the  lantern.  Fig.  253  shows  a  very  good  arrangement.  Four 
trusses  A  span  the  entire  distance  between  the  walls,  and  are  placed 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  as  to  leave  the  opening  B  in  the  center. 
Four  half  trusses  C  are  inserted  between  them,  as  shown,  and  eight 
shorter  ribs  D  are  employed  to  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  space. 
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Fig.  254  shows  another  arrangement,  providing  for  a  lantern  at 
the  center.  There  are  a  number  of  ribs  A,  twelve  in  number,  in  the 
figure,  all  radiating  from  the  center  where  there  is  a  circular  opening 
for  the  lantern  or  cupola.  In  Fig.  255  is  shown  a  section  through  a 
domical  roof  framed  in  this  way,  showing  an  elevation  of  one  of  the 
ribs.  The  rib  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  entirely  contained  in  the 
restricted  space  between  the  lines  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  roof. 


Fig.  254.     Framing  Plan  for  Dome  Having  Lantern  at  Center 

Pendeniives.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  considered 
the  subject  of  domical  roofs  covering  buildings  of  circular  plan,  which 
is  the  simplest  possible  case,  but  unfortunately  not  the  most  usual 
one.  It  very  often  happens  that  a  domical  roof  must  be  erected 
over  a  building  which  is  square  or  rectangular  in  plan,  in  which  case 
a  new  and  difficult  problem  must  be  considered,  namely,  that  of  the 
pendentives.  A  horizontal  section  taken  through  a  dome  must  in 
every  case  show  a  circle  or  possibly  an  ellipse.     If,  then,  we  con- 
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fflder  the  horizontal  section  cut  from  a  domical  roof  by  the  plane  of 
the  top  of  the  wall,  it  must  usually  be  a  circle  and  can  not  exactly 
coincide  with  the  section  cut  from  the  wall  of  the  building  by  the 
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fig.  255.     Section  through  Domical  Roof  Showing  One  of  the  Ribs 

same  plane,  unless  the  building  is  circular  in  plan.  This  is  shown 
in  Fig.  256  in  which  A  B  C  D  represents  the  section  cut  from  the 
wall  of  the  building  by  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  circle  E  F  G  II 
represents  the  section  which  would  be  cut  from  a  domical  roof  cover- 
ing the  building  if  the  framing  ^ 
for  the  dome  were  carried  down  "''^ 
to  meet  this  plane  all  the  way 
around. 

In  order  to  cover  every  part 
of  the  building,  the  dome  must 
be  large  enough  to  include  the 
comers,  and  if  made  sufficiently 
large  for  this  it  must  overhang 
the  side  walls  of  the  building,  by 
an  amount  A  E  B  on  each  side, 
if  the  framing  is  carried  down 
to  the  same  horizontal  plane  all 
the  way  around.  Horizontal  sec- 
tions taken  through  the  dome  at  intervals  throughout  its  height, 
however,  show  smaller  and  smaller  circles  as  thev  are  taken  nearer  and 
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Fig.  256.     Diagram  Showing  Relation  of 
Dome  Roof  of  Square  Building 
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Flc.  2ST.    Penpcctivo  Ootlini 


nearer  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  Some  one  of  these  sections  will  cut 
out  from  the  dome  a  circle  which  will  appear  in  plan  as  though  it 
were  inscribed  in  the  square  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  building. 
Such  a  circle  is  shown  atlJ KL 
in  Fig.  256.  A  dome  built  up  with 
this  rircle  as  a  base  would  not 
cover  the  cornere  of  the  build- 
ing, so  that  the  triangular  spaces 
like  AIL  would  be  kept  open. 
J  These  triangular  spaces,  or  rather 
^  the  coverings  over  them,  are 
called  the  pendent  ives.  Fig. 
257  shows  in  perspective  the 
outline  of  four  pendcntives  E  D  H,   H  C  G,  etc. 

We  have  seen  that  a  dome  built  up  on  the  circumscribed  circle 
as  a  base  is  too  large,  while  a  dome  built  up  on  the  inscribed  circle 
is  too  small  and  will  not  completely  cover  the  building.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty  it  is  customary  to  erect  a  dome  on  the  smaller 
or  inscribed  circle,  as  a  base,  and  to  extend  the  ribs  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  corners  and  form  a  framework  for  the  pwndentives.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  258  which  is  a 
plan  of  the  framework  for  a 
domical  roof.  The  ribs  will  be 
of  diiferent  lengths  and  will  in- 
tersect the  inside  face  of  the 
wall  at  different  heights,  be- 
cause as  they  are  extended 
outward  they  must  also  be  ex- 
tended do«-nward.  Each  one 
will  be  curved  if  the  dome  is 
spherical,  and  straight  if  the 
dome  is  conical.  The  upper 
ends  of  the  ribs  bear  nRainst  the 
curb  A,  leaving  a  circular  open- 
ing for  a  lantern  or  cupola. 
The  lower  ends  may  be  supported  on  a  masonry  wall,  or  may  rest 
OD  curved  wood  plates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  259.  This  is  an  elevation 
of  a  conical  dome,  and  shows  the  straight  ribs  A. 
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Fig.  260  show3  an  elevation  of  a  spherical  dome  which  haa 
curved  ribs  A,  as  shown.  Each  of  these  ribs  must  be  bent  or  shaped 
to  the  segment  of  a  circle,  in  order  that  the  edges  may  He  in  a  spherical 
surface. 

If  the  design  calls  for  a  doiftical  ceihng  and  the  exterior  may  be 
of  some  other  form,  then  only 
the  inside  edges  of  the  ribs 
need  be  dressed  to  corre- 
spond with  a  spherical  or 
conical  surface,  in  order  that 
they  may  recei\'e  the  lathing 
or  furring,  and  the  outside 
may  be  left  rough  so  that  a 
false  roof  of  any  desired  ( 
shape  may  be  built.  If  the 
exterior  must  be  of  domical  ■ 

form,  while    on   the   interior '  

there  is  a  suspended  or  false 

ceiling  of  some  kind,  then  only  the  outside  edges  of  the  ribs  must 
lie  in  the  conical  ttr  spherical  surface,  so  as  to  receive  the  roof  board- 
ing, while  the  inside  edges  may  be  left  rough  or  shaped  to  any 
other  form.  If  both  the  exterior  and  interior  must  be  domical,  then 
both  the  inside  and  outside 
edges  of  the  ribs  must  be 
dressed  so  as  to  lie  in  the 
domical  surface. 

Conical  domes  are  very 
uncommon,    but  they  are 
sometimes  used.    A  conical 
dome    is    much    easier    to 
frame     than    a     spherical 
dome  because  the  ribs  are 
straight.    The  shape  of  tlie 
curved   plate    which    sup- 
ports the  lower  ends  of  the  ribs  may  be  easily  determined,  since 
it  must  conform  to  the  line  of  intersection  between  the  conical  ot 
spherical   surface  of  the  dome,  and    the    plane   of  the  face  of 
the  wall. 
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Niches.  Niches  are  of  common  occurrence  in  building  work, 
especially  in  churches,  halls,  and  other  important  structures.  Some- 
times they  are  simply  recesses  in  the  wall  with  straight  corners  and 
a  square  head,  but  more  often  they  are  semicircular  in  form,  with 
spherical  heads,  in  which  case 
the  framing  becomes  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty.  The  fram- 
ing of  the  wall  for  a  semicircular 
niche  is  the  easiest  part  of  the 
work,  since  all  the  pieces  may 
be  straight,  but  for  the  framing 
of  the  head  the  ribs  must  be 
bent  or  shaped  to  conform  to  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

Fig.  261  shows  in  plan  the  way  in  which  the  vertical  studding 
of  the  walls  must  be  placed.  The  inside  edges  must  lie  in  a  cylindri- 
cal surface,  and  will  receive  the  lathing  and  plastering.  There  must 
be  a  curved  sole  piece  for  them  to  rest  upon  at  the  bottom  and  a  cap 
at  the  top.  The  cap  is  shown  at  A  B,  in  Fig.  262,  which  is  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  cradling  or  framing  for  the  niche.  This  figure  shows 
how  the  ribs  for  the  head  of  the  niche  must  be  bent.  The  ribs  and 
vertical  studs  must  be  spaced 
not  more  than  12  inches  apart, 
center  to  center. 

The  form  of  niches  described 
above  is  the  most  common  one 
for  large  niches  intended  to 
hold  full  size  casts  or  other 
pieces  of  statuary,  but  smaller 
ones  for  holding  busts  and  vases 
are  quite  common.  These  are 
often  made  in  the  form  of  a 
quarter  sphere  or  some  smaller 
segment  of  a  sphere,  with  a  flat 
base  or  floor  and  a  spherical  head,  as  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig. 
263.  They  are  framed  with  curved  ribs  in  the  same  way  as  described 
above,  and  finished  with  lathing  and  plastering. 

Vaults  and  Groins.     Although  vaulted  roofs  are  an  outgrowth 
of  masonry  construction,  and  are  almost  always  built  of  brick  or 
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Fig.  263.    Section  of 
Small  Niche 


stone,  they  are  occasionally  built  of  timber,  and  in  any  case  a  timber 
centering  must  be  built  for  them.  A  vault  may  be  described  as  the 
surface  generated  by  a  curved  line,  as  the  line  moves  through  space, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  definition  there  are  vaults  of  all  kinds, 
semicircular  or  barrel  vaults,  elliptical  vaults, 
conical  vaults,  and  many  others. 

In  Fig.  264  is  shown  in  outline  a  simple 
semicircular  or  barrel  vault,  known  as  well  by 
the  name  cylindrical  vatUt.  The  point  A  where 
the  straight  vertical  wall  ends  and  the  curved 
surface  begins  is  called  the  springing  paint.  The 
point  B  is  the  crown  of  the  vault.  The  distance 
between  the  springing  points  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  vault  is  the  span,  and  the  vertical  dis- 
tance between  the  springing  point  and  the  crown 
B  is  the  rise. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  how  a  barrel  vault,  or 
a  vault  of  any  kind,  may  be  framed  with  curved 
ribs  spaced  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  apart  on 
centers,  and  following  the  outline  of  a  section  of  the  vault.    If  the 
framework  Is  intended  to  be  permanent  and  to  form  the  body  of  the 
vault  itself,  then  the  inner  edges  of  the  ribs  must  lie  in  the  surface 
of  the  vault  and  must  be  covered  with 
lathing  and  plastering.     If  only  a  center- 
ing is  being  built,  on  which  it  is  intended 
that  a  masonry  vault  shall  be  supported 
temporarily,  then  the  outer  edges  of  the 
ribs  must  conform  to  the  vaulted  sur- 
face and  must  be  covered  with  rough 
boarding  to  receive  the  masonry. 

When  two  vaults  intersect  each 
other,  as  in  the  case  of  a  main  vault, 
and  the  vault  over  a  transept,  the  ceil- 
ing at  the  place  where  vaults  come  together  is  said  to  be  groined. 
The  two  vaults  may  be  of  the  same  height  or  of  different 
heights.  If  they  are  of  different  heights  the  intersection  is 
known  as  a  Welsh  groin.  Welsh  groins  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  masonry  construction,  but   in  carpentry  work    the  vaults  are 


Fig.  264.     Diagram  of  Cylin- 
drical Vault 
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almost  always  made  equal  in  height  and  often  they  are  of  equal 
span  as  well. 

The  framework  for  each  vault  is  composed  of  ribs  spaced  com- 
paratively close  together,  and  resting  on  the  side  walls  at  the  spring- 
ing line.  When,  however,  the  two  vaults  intersect  each  other,  the 
ade  walls  must  stop  at  the  points  where  they  meet,  and  a  square  or 
rectangular  area  is  left  whicli  has  no  vertical  walls  around  it  The 
covering  for  this  area  must  be  supported  at  the  four  corner  points 
in  which  the  side  walls  intersect.  This  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  265 
where  A  BC  Dare  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  walls  of  the  vaults. 
The  method  of  covering  the  area  common  to  both  vaults  is  also  shown 
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in  the  figure.  Diagonal  ribs  A  D  and  C  B  arc  put  in  place  so  as  to 
span  the  distance  from  comer  to  corner  and  tliese  form  the  basb 
for  the  rest  of  the  framing.  They  must  be  bent  to  such  a  shape 
that  they  will  coincide  exactly  with  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
two  vaulted  surfaces.  The  ribs  which  form  tlie  framing  for  the 
groii'cd  ceiling  over  the  area  are  supported  on  the  diagonal  ribs  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  They  are  arranged  symmetrically  with  respect 
to  the  center,  and  are  bent  or  shaped  to  the  form  of  segments  of 
circles  or  ellipses. 

Fig.  265  shows  one  method  of  forming  the  cradling  for  a  groined 
ceiling,  but  there  is  another  which  is  also  in  common  use.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2GG.    There  are  four  curved  ribs  A  B,  B  D,  C  D,  and 
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C^,  which  span  the  distances  from  comer  to  corner  around  the 
space  to  be  covered.  The  diagonal  ribs  A  D  and  C  B  are  also  employed 
as  in  the  first  method.  Straight  horizontal  purlins  are  supported  on 
these  ribs,  running  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  vaults,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  They  are  spaced  about  16  inches  apart  and  fonn  the 
framework  for  the  ceiling. 

The  only  ditRcult  problem  in  connection  with  groined  ceilings 
is  to  find  the  shape  of  the  diagonal  rib.  This  rib,  as  has  been  explained 
above,  must  coincide  with  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  vaults.  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  find  the  true  shape  of  the  diagonal  rib. 

Let  us  consider  the  two  vaults  shown  in  plan  In  Fig.  267.  They 
are  not  of  the  same  span,  but  they  will  be  of  the  same  height  if  we 
wish  to  have  a  common  groin 
and  not  a  Welsh  groin;  so  if 
one  is  semicircular  the  other 
must  be  elliptical.  Elevations 
of  ribs  in  each  vault  are  shown 
at  A  and  B  and  the  diagonal  ribs 
are  shown  in  plan  at  .^  C  and 
BD.  It  is  easy  to  find  the 
plan  of  these  ribs  because  they 
.must  pass  from  corner  to  corner 
diagonally.  To  find  the  eleva- 
tion we  must  use  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  was  employed  in  finding  the  position  of  the  valley  rafter 
and  the  shape  of  the  curved  hip  rafter  for  an  ogee  roof,  namely, 
any  line  drawn  in  the  roof  or  ceiling  surface  parallel  to  the  plate 
or  side  walls  must  be  horizontal,  and  all  points  in  it  must  be  at 
the  same  elevation. 

We  start  with  the  assumption  that  one  of  the  vaults  is  semicir- 
cular, as  shown  in  elevation  at  A,  Fig.  2(i7.  Taking  any  line  in  the 
vaulted  surface,  shown  iti  plan,  as  the  line  S  P  0,  we  produce  it  until 
it  intersects  the  plan  of  the  diagonal  rib  A  C  at  the  point  0.  This 
point  must  be  the  plan  of  one  point  in  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
vaulted  surfaces. 

The  elevation  of  the  point  0  above  the  springing  line  of  the 
vaults  is  shown  by  the  distance  P S, since  the  line  SPO  is  exactly 
horizontal  throughout.     This  distance  is  laid  off  at  EF  with  the 
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line  OE  H  representing  the  horizontal  plane  which  contains  the 
springing  lines  of  the  vaults.  The  point  H  is  the  point  from  which 
the  diagonal  rib  starts.  The  point  F,  as  we  have  seen,  is  another 
point  in  the  curve,  and  we  can  by  a  similar  process  locate  as  many 
points  as  we  need.  This  will  enable  us  to  draw  the  complete  curve 
GFH  ot  the  line  in  which  the  vaults  intersect,  iind  to  which  the 
diagonal  rib  must  conform. 

By  continuing  the  line  from  the  point  0  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  direction  and  parallel  to  the  wall  line,  we  may  obtain  the 
point  K,  which  is  a  plan  of  one  point  in  the  surface  of  the  elliptical 
vault.  The  elevation  of  this  point  also  above  the  springing  lines 
must  be  the  same  as  for  the  point  S  and  may  be  laid  off,  as  shown  at 
KM,  By  jBnding  other  points  in  a  similar  way  the  curve  N M  R  ot 
the  elliptical  vault  may  be  readily  determined. 
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PART  IV 


EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  FINISH 

In  the  prect»<ling  pages  we  have  considered  the  most  important 
of  the  meth(Kls  in  use  for  the  eonstruetion  of  the  rough  framework 
of  buildings.  \Vc  will  now  take  up  the  general  subject  of  finish, 
both  outside  and  inside.  There  are  two  things  which  the  outside 
finish  of  a  building  is  intended  to  do:  first,  to  protect  the  vital  part 
of  the  structure — the  framework;  and  second,  to  decorate  this  frame- 
work and  to  make  it  as  pleasing  in  apj>earance  as  may  \yc  possible. 
Both  of  these  j)urposes  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  designing  or 
erecting  any  outside  finish,  as  both  are  equally  important  and  neither 
should  be  neglected. 

Material.  The  material  used  for  the  finish  varies  under  diflerent 
conditions  and  in  (UfTerent  parts  of  the  country.  Of  courst*,  it  must 
first  of  all  bi*  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  it  must  Ixi 
a  wood  which  can  be  easily  worked.  The  best  kinds  of  wo(k1  for 
the  purpose  are  white  i)ine  and  cypress,  and  one  of  these  woo<ls 
is  generally  used.  Spruce  and  (icorgia  i)inc  are  sometimes  used  on 
cheap  w-ork,  but  they  are  much  inferior  to  white  pine.  Poplar  is 
very  gocnl  but  scarce.  Pine  shouhl  be  employed  wherever  it  is 
obtainable. 

OUTSIDH  WALL  FINISH 

Sheathing.  The  first  operation  in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  finish  is  that  of  covering  the  framework  with  sheathing, 
which  should  be  about  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  for  the  l)est  work, 
dressed  on  one  side.  The  sheathing  should  l)e  placed  diagonally 
across  the  studding  when  the  frame  is  of  the  "balloon"  variety, 
but  in  case  of  a  braced  franu^  the  boards  need  not  be  so  placed.  With 
the  braced  frame,  the  boarding  may  be  started  at  any  time,  but 
with  the  balloon  frame  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  all  of  the  studding 
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has  been  placed  in  the  outside  walls.  The  sheathing  should  be  laid 
close,  but  need  not  be  matched,  and  the  boards  should  be  fairly 
wide,  say  8  to  10  inches,  or  even  more.  The  most  common  material 
for  this  work  is  yellow  pine  free  from  loose  knots.  Spruce  or  hemlock 
may  be  used  with  good  results. 

The  roof  sheathing  is  nailed  on  at  right  angles  to  the  rafters 
but  the  boards  are  narrower.  The  width  is  usually  4  inches  but  G 
inches  works  well  also.  They  are  laid  with  spaces  between  them 
for  the  passage  of  air.  These  spaces  are  from  2  to  3  inches  wide  and 
are  left  for  the  ventilation  of  the  shingling  or  other  r(M)f  covering, 
and  for  the  cheapening  of  the  rough  boarding. 

Roof  boarding  is  not  laid  diagonally,  but  if  this  were  done  a 
very  much  stronger  building  would  be  obtiiined  than  where  the 
boarding  is  laid  horizontally,  because  each  board  acts  somewhat 
as  a  truss  to  bind  the  whole  framework  more  securely  together. 
Some  curved  work,  such  as  round  towers  and  bay  windows,  is  boarded 
diagonally,  when  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  boards  in  any  other  way. 
Each  piece  should  he  well  nailed  to  each  stud  or  rafter  with  large 
nails,  ten-penny  or  eight-penny,  and  no  serious  defects  such  as 
large  knots  should  be  allowed  in  the  sheathing. 

Building  Paper.  Building  or  sheathing  paper  is  now  plac*ed 
over  the  sheathing  to  keep  out  the  weather  and  to  cover  more  com- 
pletely the  joints  in  the  boarding.  This  paper  must  be  tough  and 
strong  as  well  as  waterproof,  and  must  be  easy  to  handle  and  put 
in  place.  It  must  not  be  easily  broken  as  any  hole  in  it  is  an  opening 
through  which  the  weather  will  surely  find  its  way.  There  are  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  building  paper  on  the  market,  prepared 
with  various  chemicals  to  render  them  as  nearly  waterproof  as 
possible.  Tar  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.  The  paper  should 
always  be  laid  with  a  good  laj). 

Water  Table.  Starting  at  the  bottom  of  a  wood  structure, 
at  the  point  where  the  masonry  foundation  wall  stops  and  the  timber 
framework  begins,  the  first  part  of  the  outside  finish  which  meets 
the  eye  is  the  water  table,  so  called  because  its  purpose  is  to  protect 
the  foundation  wall  from  the  injury  which  would  result  if  water 
were  allowed  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  building  directly  onto  the 
masonry.  The  water  table,  therefore,  must  be  so  constructed  as 
to  direct  the  water  away  from  the  top  of  the  foundation  wall.    This 
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may  be  accomplished  in  several  waya,  some  of  wlilch  will  be  described 
and  illustrated. 

Fig.  268  shows  the  simplest  form  which  can  bt'  used  for  a  building 
which  is  to  be  covered  with  clapboards  (this  covering  will  be  discussed 
hiter).  A  is  the  foundation  wall,  which  may  l)e  stone,  brick,  or 
concrete.  B  is  the  sill,  which  may  be  in  one  or  two  pieces  and  which 
has  already  been  described  at  length.  C  is  the  boarding  or  sheathing, 
which  in  this  case  is  flush  with  the  outside  of  the  foundation  wall, 
the  sill  being  set  back  about  1  inth  from  this  face  Th(  board  I) 
b  nailed  so  as  to  co^'er  the  joint  betwetn  the  top  of  the  foundation 
wall  and  the  sheathing,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  fastened  the  water 
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as  before,  but  the  piece  E  is  much  larger  and  is  blocked  out  by  means 
of  the  addition  of  the  piece  G,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  well  away 
from  the  masonrj'.  In  man,^'  respects  this  detail  is  the  best  of  the 
three,  as  the  joint  is  well  covered  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  pro- 
vided a  very  good  wash  for  the  rain  water.  There  are  many  other 
ways  of  building  this  part  of  the  finish,  but  onlj-  one  more  will  \>e 
shown  for  use  when  the  walls  are  to  be  covered  with  shingles.  Fig. 
271  shows  how  this  should  be  done.  Two  or  even  three  blocks,  as 
at  F,  arc  nailed  to  the  boarding  and  the  shingles  G  are  bent  over  them 
so  as  to  shed  the  water  free  of  the  masonry  without  further  help. 
Tliey  may  be  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  molded  piece  D  to  hide 
the  joint. 

The  water  tabic  is  sometimes  omitted  entirely  and  the  claj)- 
boarding  is  started  directij'  from  the  foundation  wall,  but  this  is 
not   considered  good  practice  and  will 
IJ)i\Aa^  surely  be  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 


c   Cunx  I 
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Clapboards  for  Wall  Covering.  Tlie  clapboards  used  ft»r  cover- 
ing walls  are  usuailj'  of  white  pine  or  spruce,  though  they  are  some- 
times made  from  a  cheaper  timber  such  as  hemlock  or  fir.  They 
are  about  it  or  0  inches  wide  and  about  4  feet  long  and  are  thicker 
on  one  side  or  edge  than  on  the  other.  Tlic  thicker  edge  measures 
about  1  inch  while  the  thin  edge  is  onl\'  about  I  inch  thick.  Each 
elaplK)ard,  therefore,  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  272,  where  .1  is  an  elevation 
arul  /{  is  a  seetion  of  the  board.  The  t!ij)cring  section  is  obtained 
by  sawing  the  boards  from  a  log,  cutting  each  time  from  tlie  circum- 
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ference  inward.    The  boards  are  thus  all  quarter  sawed  and  shrink 

evenly,  if  at  all,  when  they  are  exposed.    When  laid  up  on  the  side 

of  u  building,  tlie  clapboards  should  lap  over  each  otlier  at  least 

IJ  inches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  273. 

Here,  ..-l  is  the  clapboarding,  li 

is  the  sheathing;,  and   C  is   the 

studding.    As  will  be  seen,  the 

clapboards  lap  over  each  other, 

leading  a  t*rtain  amount  of  each 

board   exposed   to  the  weatlier. 

This  term  "to  the  weather"  is  made  use  of  "n  m  pec'ficato  s  to 

indicate  the  amount  of  boiirdwhi<h  is  to  he  e  josed      Ihu      4  n  hes 

to  the  weather"  means  that  4  inches  will  be   \p       1     Bu  1 1  ng  paper 

should  be  place<l  between  the  clapboarding        1  tl  e     1  eath    g  as 

shown  at  I),  to  keej)  out  the  weather. 


Siding.    The  oiil,\-  ilitfcrence  between  o        1    g  a    1    lai>- 

boards  is  in  the  length  of  the  pieces,  the  si  1    t  t-       'f  gtl     of 

from  G  to  Ki  feet,  while  the  <-liii)l)oar«ls  are  in  .short  lengths  as  explained 
above.  Common  siding  is  put  on  in  the  same  way  as  clRpl>oards, 
but  there  is  niitnufactund  a  rabbeted  siding  whidi  is  laid  upas  shown 
in  Fig.  '27i.     Here  the  nibbct  tiikes  the  place  of  the  lap,  and  is  made 
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about  {  inch  deep.  This  siding  is  also  furnished  molded  to  a  number 
of  other  patterns  besides  the  simple  beveled  pattern,  and  is  of  various 
widths  Hp  to  about  12  inches.  Sometimes  it  is  nailed  directly  to  the 
studding,  no  building  paper  or 
outside  boarding  being  used, 
but  this  construction,  although 
it  is  cheap,  is  not  suitable  for 
any  but  temporaiy  buildings. 

Corner  Boards.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, whene\'er  the  walls  of 
a  building  are  covered  with 
clapboards,  to  make  a  special 
finish  at  the  corners.  This 
finish  usually  takes  the  form 
of  two  boards,  one  about  5 
inches  wide,  the  other  3J 
inches  wide  by  about  IJ 
inches  thick,  placed  vertically 
at  each  side  of  the  corner 
so  as  to  project  IJ  inches — 
the  thickness  of  the  hoard — l>e\ond  the  face  of  the  sheathing.  Thus 
they  form  sometliing  for  the  clapboards  to  be  fitted  against.  The 
corner  boards  may  be  niitercd  at  the  comer,  but  this  is  not  desirable, 
as  it  is  hard  to  make  such  a  joint  so  that  it  will  not  open  up  under 
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the  influence  of  the  weather.  The  corner  boards  are,  therefore, 
usually  finished  at  the  corner  with  a  simple  butt  joint,  the  two  pieces 
being  securely  nailed  together.     In  some  stjlcs  of  work  it  may  be 
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well  to  give  the  corner  boards  a  special  character,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  crowning  them  at  the  top  with  a  capital,  so  that  they  will 
form  a  sort  of  pilaster  at  each  comer  of  the  house.  A  base  may  also 
be  added  if  desired,  though  it  is  hard  to  make  a  base  finish  well  on 
top  of  the  water  table.  Fig.  275  shows  a  view  of  a  simple  corner 
board  in  place  on  the  outside  comer  of  a  house.  ,(  is  the  corner 
board,  B  is  the  clapboarding,  C  is  the  water  table,  and  D  is  the  foun- 
dation wall.  Fig.  276  shows  a  section  takeTi  horizontally  through 
the  comer  of  a  building  with  corner  boards  and  clapboards,  showing 
how  the  corner  boards  are  applied  to  the 
outside  boarding.  In  this  figure  i  is  one  of 
the  corner  boards,  H  ib  the  outside  sheathmg 
C  is  the  studding  at  the  corner  built  up  of 
2X4-inch  pieces,  and  D  an.  the  clapboirdi 
The  width  of  the  boards  ma\  of  course  be 
varied  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  dt  signer 

When  the  walls  of  the  buildnig  are  to  ht 
covered  with  shingles  it  is  not  n^ces.s.ir^  to 
have  corner  boards,  as  the  shingles  can  be 
brought  together  at  tlit  c()rner  ind  niadt  to 
finish  nicely  against  cath  other  Tlu  usuil 
method  is  to  allow  the  shingUs  on  the  adjattnl 
sides  to  lap  over  eath  other  alternatcK  is 
shown  at  A  m  Fig.  277 

Shingles.  Instead  of  diipboards  shingles 
may  be  used  for  coxennj;  tlie  walls  of  i  ' '"si'n«i  j^wmi" 
building,  though  this  mtthod  is  more  t\ptn- 
sive  than  the  other.  Thf.  ad\antages  ar*  ni  the  apptaranct  of  the 
work,  the  variety  of  ifTitts  whith  nia\  Ix  nbtuned  and  also  ni  thi 
fact  that  the  shingles  nii\  1r  more  tisiK  dipped  in  somt  stani  anil 
a  greater  variety  of  ci  lors  thus  ol>t  mud  U  dl  shinghs  should  be 
liud  with  not  more.'  tlun  U  inthts  in  tlie  \\t  itlitr  ind  in  exposureof 
5  inches  is  better,  but  (\in  it  b  mdies  iri  evpostd  tlnre  will  bt  i 
greater  thickness  of  nmid  ((mnng  ui\  pirtiaihr  spot  of  the  w  ill 
with  the  shingling  than  there  is  with  thr  ctfiplMiiirdiiip,  and  thus  a 
greater  protection  frmn  tlic  weathtT  is  nbtiiini'd.  Tlic  arrangement 
of  shingling  on  ii  wall  is  sliuwu  in  Fig.  '27^,,  It  will  be  seen  that  tlie 
shingles  are  in  all  cases  two  layers  and  in  some  casfs  ewn  three 
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layers  thick.  The  width  of  ordinary  shingles  varies  from  about  3 
inches  to  about  12  inches,  and  for  rough  work  these  widths  may  be 
used  at  random,  but  shingles  which  are  called  "dimension  shingles," 
t>nd  are  cut  to  a  uniform  width  of  6  inches,  may  be  had  and  these 
should  be  used  for  any  careful  work.  Also  shingles  may  be  obtained 
which  have  their  lower  ends  cut  to  a  great  variety  of  special  and 
stock  patterns,  which  may  be  worked  into  the  wall  so  as  to  yield 
any  desired  effect.  A  shingled  wall  is  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  277. 
Building  paper  should  be  used  under  shingles  in  the  same  way  as 
under  clapboards. 

Belt  Courses.  It  is  often  desir- 
able, for  the  sake  of  effect  or  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls  of  a  building,  to  arrange  a 
horizontal  projecting  band  or  "course," 
as  it  is  called,  which  will  slightly 
overhang  the  lower  part  of  the  wall. 
This  is  called  a  "belt  course"  and 
usually  occurs  at  or  near  a  floor  level 
or  across  the  gable  end  of  a  building  at 
the  level  of  the  eaves.  A  belt  course 
is  formed  by  placing  blocks  or  brackets 
at  inter\als  against  the  face  of  the 
outside  boarding,  these  blocks  being  cut 
to  the  required  shape  to  support  thin 
pieces  of  molding.  This  arrangement 
is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  279.  Here, 
.1  is  the  studding,  B  is  the  boanling, 
C  is  the  block  or  bracket,  /)  is  the  finish  under  the  block,  E  is  the 
wall  shingling,  /'  shows  where  the  shingles  come  down  over  the  belt 
course  and  the  furring  6'  supports  tlie  finish  and  provides  nailing 
surface  for  the  first  course  of  shingles.  A  similar  l>elt  course  may  be 
placed  on  a  building  with  anj'  other  kind  of  wall  co^■c^ing,  the  prin- 
ciple being  the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  purpose  being  always  to 
form  a  projecting  ridge  from  which  the  water  will  drip  without  injur- 
ing the  wall  surface  beneath.  Sometimes  the  wall  covering  is  not 
brought  out  over  the  top  (»f  the  belt  course,  but  is  stopped  immedi- 
atelj'  above  it,  and  in  this  case  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  top 
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P'ig.  280.     Simple 
Gutter 


of  the  course  is  well  flashed  with  galvanized  iron  or  copper  so  that 
the  water  can  not  get  through  the  wall  around  it.  It  is  best  to  cover 
the  entire  top  of  the  belt  course  with  the  flashing  and  to  run  it  up 
onto  the  vertical  wall  4  or  5  inches  with  counter  flashing  over  it. 
The  method  of  flashing  will  be  explained  later. 

OUTSIDE  ROOF  FINISH 

Finish  at  the  Eaves.  The  point,  or  rather  the  line,  in  which  the 
sloping  r(K)f  meets  the  vertical  wall  is  called  the  ^'eaves'*  and  this 
point  must  always  be  finished  in  some  way.  This  finish,  however, 
may  be  varied  to  almost  any  extent,  and  it  may  be  very  simple,  so 
as  to  barely  fulfill  the  necessary  requirements,  or  it  may  be  very 
elaborate  and  ornamental  as  well  as  practically  useful. 

Gutters,  Practical  considerations  require  that 
at  the  eaves  some  kind  of  a  gutter  nmst  be  provided, 
to  catch  the  water  which  falls  on  the  roof  and  streams 
off  from  it.  This  gutter,  of  whatever  kind,  must  Ik* 
supported  far  enough  away  from  the  straight  vertical 
wall  of  the  building  so  that  the  water  dripj)ing  from 
it  in  the  case  of  a  possible  overflow  will  fall  free  of  the  walls  and 
not  injure  them.  Usually,  the  gutter  ought  not  to  be  nearer  to  the 
wall  than  one  foot. 

There  are  a  number  of  ditt'erent  kinds  of  gutters  in  use,  and  per- 
haps it  will  be  as  well  to  describe  some  of  them  at  this  time,  as  they 
form  a  part  of  the  eave  finish.  The  simplest  kind  is  made  of  wood, 
and  is  generally  kept  in  stock  in  several 
different  sizes  by  lumber  dealers.  It  is 
of  the  general  shape  shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  280,  and  the  most  conunon  siz(»s  are 
4X0,  5X7,  and  oXS  inches.  They  arc 
usually  made  of  white  pine,  but  may 
better  be  made  of  cypress  or  redwood. 
Spruce  is  hardly  durable  enough  for  use 
as  a  material  for  gutters.  Besides  the  wood  gutter  just  described, 
there  are  in  use  a  number  of  difVercnt  forms  of  metal  gutters,  some 
of  which  are  carried  in  stock  by  dealers  in  roof  supplies  and  others 
which  must  be  made  to  order  by  the  roofer  for  each  particular  job. 
The  metal  gutters  are  made  of  galvanized  iron,  copper,  or  of  a  tin 
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lining  in  a  wood  form.  Any  wood  gutter  may  be  improved  b>- 
lining  it  with  tin  or  zinc,  and  there  should  always  be  a  piece  of  one 
of  these  metals  used  to  cover  the  joint  between  the  two  pieces  of  a 
wood  gutter  where  they  meet.  Wood  gutters  can  be  had  only  in 
lengths  of  about  16  feet  at  the  most,  so  usually  there  must  be  some 
joints  to  be  covered  with  metal.  The  simplest  metal  gutter  takes 
the  form  of  a  trough,  as  shown  in  Fig.  281,  and  is  fastened  in  place 
by  hangers  placed  at  frequent  inter\'als  or  by  brackets  which  answer 
the  same  purpose.  Either  the  hangers  or  the  brackets  maj-  be 
spiked  to  the  ends  of  the  rafters,  and  thus  a  cheap  and  simple 
gutter  may  be  obtained. 

Open  Cornice.  Ilie 
most  simple  way  of  sup- 
porting the  gutter  is  to  let 
the  main  rafters  of  the  roof 
framing  extend  out  over  the 
wall  as  far  as  necessary  and 
cut  a  rabbet  in  the  end  of 
each  of  them  into  which  the 
gutter  will  fit.  In  this  case 
the  wood  gutter  should  be 
used.  It  is  fastened  into 
the  notches  left  in  the  ends 
of  the  rafters,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  282.  In  this  figure,  A 
is  the  gutter,  B  is  the  rafter, 
C  is  the  studding  of  the  building,  1)  is  the  plate  with  the  rafters  cut 
over  it  and  the  ceiling  joists  /;,'  resting  on  top  of  it,  F  is  the  outsi<le 
boarding,  which  may  be  covered  with  clapboards  or  shingles,  and 
0  is  the  roof  boarding,  which  may  be  covered  with  shingles  or  slates. 
In  one  respect  the  construction  shown  in  this  figure  is  faultj',  because 
the  gutter  being  placed  in  the  position  shown,  snow  sliding  off  the 
roof  would  cutch  the  outer  cilge  of  it  and  perhaps  tear  it  off.  The 
gutter  shiiukl,  wherever  jjossible,  be  placeil  low  enough  so  that  the 
line  of  the  finished  roof,  //  in  the  figure,  will  clear  the  edge  of  it.  In 
onier  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  eaves  it  is  well  to  place  a 
boanl ./  along  the  edge  of  the  rafters  so  as  to  hide  them  and  present 
a  plain  surface  to  the  eye  and  to  finish  the  joint  between  this  board 
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and  the  under  side  of  the  gutter  with  a  small  bed  molding  K.  Under- 
neath the  rafters  where  they  cross  the  plate  and  come  through  the 
outside  boarding  is  placed  a  board  L  which  forms  a  stop  for  the  sid- 
ing or  shingles,  and  another  board  should  be  inserted  between  this 
and  'the  under  side  of  the  roof  boarding,  as  shown  at  M.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  ceiling  joists  with  a  stnp  of  board- 
ing to  keep  the  wind  out  of  the  roof  space  This  is  shown  at  0. 
The  finish  shown  in  Fig.  2S2  is  of  the  simplest  and  barest  kind  and 
can  be  used  only  for  buildings  of  an  unimportant  character  such  as 
stables  and  outhouses  or  for  cheap  CMUiitr\  h(  uses 

Boxed  Cornice.  A  better  finished  ff  rm  of  n  rn  ce  is  shown  in 
Fig.  283.  Here  an  extra 
piece  P  is  placed  just  abo\e 
the  gutter  so  as  to  cover  the 
spaces  between  the  rafters, 
and  the  entire  under  side  of 
the  rafters  outside  of  the 
wall  of  the  building  is 
covered  with  boarding  as 
at  Q,  so  that  the  rafters 
will  not  be  seen  at  all. 
The  piece  L  must  still  Ik- 
used,  however,  to  stop  the 
wall  covering.  This  figure 
also  shows  the  roof  shing- 
ling at  R.  This  should  lie 
laid  about  4  to  4}  inches  to 
the  weather.  It  is  laid  closer  than  the  wall  shingling  l>ecause  it  is 
nearer  flat  and  tlic  water  will  stand  on  it  longer  than  it  will  stay  on 
the  wall.  The  water  thus  has  a  greater  chance  to  teak  through  and 
the  shingling  must  be  laid  closer  and  thicker  on  tlie  roof.  It  is  wise  to 
insert  blocks  on  top  of  the  plate  as  shown  at  S,  and  to  continue  the  side 
sheathing  up  to  the  roof  shcatliiiij;  so  as  to  make  everything  tight. 
AH  of  the  boarding  used  for  tlie  boxing  in  of  the  rafters  at  Q,  together 
with  the  pieces  L  nn<\  J.  may  be  <)f  l-inch  stufi'.  The  piece  P  should 
usually  be  of  1  J-inch  stuff  so  as  to  allow  <if  rabbeting  it  to  receixc  the 
gutter.  The  piece  A'  may  l>e  ni<il<le<l  as  dcsirt'<l  b.\-  the  designer  iif 
the  building.     J  is  ealledthe  fim-iu  iiml  (}  is  called  the   pltincerr. 
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The  principal  objection  to  the  boxed  cornice  is  that,  if  snow 
melts  in  the  gutter  and  freezes  afterward  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gutter 
during  the  winter,  it  is  verj'  likely  to  work  its  way  up  under  the 
shingk>s  when  it  finally  melts  in  the  spring,  and  in  this  way  find  its 
way  into  the  attic.  In  the  case  of  the  open  cornice  there  is  little 
chance  of  this  happening,  as  the  water  can  get  away  at  tlie  back  of 
the  gutter  between  the  rafters. 

Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  place  the  planceer  in  such  a  position 
that  it  will  be  horizontal  instead  of  following  up  along  the  under  side 
of  the  rafters.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  fastening  a  piece  of 
furring  to  the  end  of  the  rafter 
and  to  the  wall  in  such  a  waj- 
that  the  bottom  of  it  will  be  hori- 
zontal, and  spacing  these  pieces 
12  or  10  inches  apart  all  around 
the  oaves  of  the  building.  To 
this  furring  can  be  nailed  the 
planci-er  which  will  bo\  in  the 
cornice  and  be  in  a  liorizontal 
position.  The  gutter  can  still  be 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  rafters 
as  before.  This  construction  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2S4.  The  pieces 
of  furring  referred  to  are  shown 
at  A. 

Falv.  Rafter  Construction.  It 
is  often  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
architecturalefl'ect,  to  break  the  surface  of  the  roof  just  above  the  eave 
line,  and  in  order  to  <lo  tiiis  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  small  pieces 
of  rafters,  called  false  rafters,  or  sometimes  "jack"  rafters,  which 
are  nailed  to  the  ends  of  the  regular  rafters.  In  this  case  the 
regular  rafters  stop  at  the  point  where  they  rest  on  the  plate,  and 
the  false  rafters  project  out  over  the  wall  line  as  far  as  may  be  desired. 
Tliese  false  rafters  arc  cut  into  various  shapes  an<l  are  usually  left 
exposed  on  the  under  si<le,  being  in  this  case  made  of  a  better  and 
harder  class  of  wood  than  that  used  for  the  regular  rafters.  The 
gutter  may  be  placed  on  tlie  ends  of  these  false  rafters  if  dcMred,  but 
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it  is  more  usual  to  make  use  of  a  construction  such  as  is  shown  in 
Kg.  285.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gutter  is  merely  formed  up 
on  top  of  the  roof  shingling  by  a  piece  A  which  is  held  in  place  by 
the  bracket  B.  The  brackets  occur  at  intervals  of  about  2  feet, 
while  the  piece  A  is  continuous.  The  shingles  which  cover  the  roof 
are  stopped  on  the  strip  C  and  the  Inside  of  the  gutter  thus  built  up 
b  covered  with  gahanized  iron,  or  copper,  to  make  it  water-tight. 
The  ends  of  the  rafters  may  be  finished  with  a  fascia  as  shown  at  D, 
and  the  space  between  the  false  rafters  along  the  wall  may  be  finished 
as  shown  at  E.  In  place  of  the  wood  piece  A  which  forms  the  out- 
side member  of  the  gutter,  a  piece  of  metal  may  Iw  used  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose,  and  this  is  often  done. 


Concealed  (littlers.  Another  common  form  of  eave  provides  a 
concealed  gutter.  In  this  construction  the  ceiling  joists  are  extended 
beyond  the  outside  walls  and  the  rafters  are  cut  to  set  over  the  plate. 
The  cornice  and  gutter  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  2SG.  The  studding  is 
shown  at  S,  and  on  the  plate  P  the  joists  ('  extend  over  from  8  to 
14  inches,  depending  on  the  effect  desired.  Around  the  joist  the 
planceer  Q,  the  fascia  J,  the  bed  .V,  and  crown  molding  .1/  are  fixed. 
A  notch  0  is  cut  in  the  joist  and  a  J-iiuh  piece  is  nailed  in  this  notch 
and  on  the  outer  end.  Tin  or  copjKT  is  used  to  conduct  the  water 
over  the  gutter,  Tlio  tin  should  be  nailed  to  the  crown  molding 
and  should  be  run  S  or  10  inches  above  the  shingle  line. 

Finish  for  Brick  Wulh.     .\ny  of  the  forms  of  cave  finish  described 
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finish.  TTie  first  is  the  most  simple,  and  may  be  taken  care  of  as 
shown  in  Fig.  287.  Here,  A  is  the  ridge  board,  BB  are  the  rafters, 
E  is  the  roof  boarding,  C  is  the  shinghng,  and  I)  is  the  finish  at  the 
ridge,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  board  about  6  or  8  inches  wide 
and  I  inch  thick,  which  are  nailed  on  top  of  the  shingling  to  Form 
a  finish.  In  case  the  ridge  board  is  carried  up  above  the  roof  boarding, 
it  is  customary  to  make  the  ridge  finish  of  galvanized  iron  or  of 
copper  or  other  metal.  Tliis  may  be  done  very  simply,  as  shown 
in  Kg.  288.  Here  the  ridge  board  is  extended  above  tlie  roof  board- 
ing and  around  it  In  sliaped  a  strip  of  galvanized  iron  or  copper  or 
zinc,  which  is  continued  down  o\er  the  shingles  of  the  roof  so  as  to 
form  a  flashing.  This  makes  a  good  ridge  finish  and  one  which  is 
water-tight  if  it  is  properh'  put  on.     The  galvanized  iron  should  be 


flashed  down  over  the  shingles  for  a  distance  of  at  least  (t  nichis  It 
is  not  necessar\  that  the  ridge  board  should  be  extended  above 
the  roof  boarding  The  same  result  ma\  be  accomplished  b\  nail- 
ing a  separate  piece  of  2x4-inch  or  2x5-inth  scantling  to  the  top 
of  the  shingles,  running  lengthw  ise  of  the  root,  to  form  a  ndge  over 
which  the  metal  may  be  shaped.  This  raetlio<i  may  pcrliups  make 
a  tighter  job  than  the  other. 

Skylight  Openings.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  an 
opening  in  a  roof  surface  for  the  admission  of  light  to  the  rooms 
under  the  roof.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  formation  of  what  is 
known  as  a  dormer  window,  the  method  of  framing  for  which  has 
been  already  described,  but  often  it  is  desired  to  admit  light  when 
the  attic  space  is  not  of  suffici<'nt  importance  to  juetify  the  introduc- 
ti<m  of  a  dormer  window  in  the  roof.    In  this  case  recourse  is  had 
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to  a  skylight  A  skylight  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  glass  in  the 
roof  surface  in  place  of  other  roof  covenng  such  as  roof  boarding  and 
shingles,  but  it  is  almost  alna>s  necessary  to  provide  some  sort  of 
frame  for  this  glass  and  the  glass  surface  is  usually  raised  about  6 
or  8  inches  above  the  shingled  roof  surface  so  as  to  keep  the  glass 
as  free  as  possible  from  snon  and  to  separate  it  from  the  general 
roof  surface  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  frame  an  opening, 
in  the  rough  between  the  rafters  by  introducing  trimmer  pieces 
just  above  and  below  the  place  where  the  opening  is  to  be.    This 


completes  the  rough  framing  for  the  skylight.  The  finished  open- 
ing may  be  formed  in  a  number  of  ways,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  289.  Here,  AA  are  the  pieces  referred  to  above,  which  frame 
between  the  rafters  lili  and  form  the  rough  opening.  D  is  the  roof 
boarding  which  is  brought  up  to  the  edge  of  the  opening  as  framed, 
and  sawed  off  flush  with  it  as  shown.  CC  are  pieces  of  rough  stuff 
which  are  nailed  on  top  of  the  boarding  to  raise  the  skylight  above 
the  roof  surface.  They  may  be  of  any  size  desired,  but  in  this  case 
they  are  4X6  inches.  EE  is  sheathing  about  i  inch  thick  which 
forms  a  finish  for  the  inside  of  the  skylight  opening.      It  is  con- 
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tinued  to  the  top  of  the  pieces  CC  and  down  to  the  plaster  line 
inside  under  the  roof  so  as  to  cover  up  all  the  joints.  This  sheath- 
ing may  be  V-jointed  or  beaded  if  desired.  FF  is  furring  on  the 
under  ^des  of  the  rafters,  and  G  is  the  plastering  under  the  roof. 
BH  are  finishing  pieces  covering  the  joint  between  the  sheathing 
and  the  plaster.  These  pieces  are  called  casing.  MM  is  flashing 
of  some  kind  of  metal,  which  should  be  carried  well  under  the  shingles 
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or  other  roof  covering  all  around  the  skylight,  and  is  carried  inside 
to  form  a  little  gutter  around  the  inside  of  the  skylight  just  under  the 
glaiis  as  shown,  in  order  to  catch  drippings  from  the  glass.  K  is 
the  sash  whicli  holds  the  glass.  It  should  be  hinged  to  open  at  the 
top  at  the  point  marked  L  and  should  project  an  inch  or  two  beyond 
the  frame  all  around  and  ha^■e  a  drip  cut  in  it  as  sliown  at  0.  Fig. 
290  shows  an  elevation  and  a  section  through  a  sash  suitable  for  use 
in  a  skylight.  A  A  is  the  top  rail  which  is  ploughed  to  receive  the 
gloss  as  shown  at  B.     The  bottom  rail  CC  is  made  thinner  than  the 
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top  rail  so  that  the  glass  can  pass  over  it  and  project  beyond  it  as 
shown  at  D.  EE  are  divisions  called  '*muntins"  running  length- 
wise of  the  skylight,  their  distance  apart  and  the  number  of  them 
required  depending  upon  the  width  of  the  sheets  of  glass  used.  The 
muntins  support  the  sheets  of  glass  at  the  sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  291, 
which  is  a  section  through  a  single  muntin.  In  this  figure,  A  is  the 
wood  muntin  itself,  BB  is  the  glass  on  each  side,  and  CC  is  the 
putty  which  is  used  to  hold  the  glass  in  place  and  to  make  the  joint 
tight.  In  a  skylight  sash  there  should  be  muntins  running  length- 
wise of  the  sash  only,  and  the  glass  should  be  supported  only  at  the 
side.  If  the  sash  is  so  long  that  a  single  sheet  of  glass  will  not  cover 
it,  two  or  more  pieces  should  be  used  and  should  be  lapped  on  each 
other  at  the  ends  as  shown  at  P  in  Fig.  289  and  at  F  in  Fig.  290. 
This  lap  should  be  from  1|  to  2  inches.  The  side  pieces  of  the  sky- 
light sash,  GG  in  Fig.  290,  should  be  cut  similar 
to  the  muntins  to  receive  the  glass. 

There  arc  a  number  of  other  methods  of  con- 
structing skylights  besides  the  one  shown  in  Fig. 
289.     The  construction  of  the  sash,  however,  is 
Fig.  201.  CroM  Section   always  about  the  same  as  there  shown  and  as 
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described,  the  difference  being  in  the  form  of  the 
frame.  The  pieces  marked  C  in  the  figure  are  sometimes  omitted 
entirely,  and  the  sheathing  E,  which  is  only  about  |  inch  in 
thickness,  is  replaced  by  planking  1|  to  2§  inches  thick.  Such 
planking  is  stiff  enough  to  be  allowed  to  project  6  or  8  inches 
above  the  roof  boarding  and  it  thus  takes  the  place  of  the  pieces  C 
The  sash  then  rests  on  the  ends  of  this  planking,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  292.  In  this  figure,  ^^  is  the  rough  framing  similar  to 
that  in  Fig.  289,  BB  are  the  rafters,  CC  is  the  planking  men- 
tioned above,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  extend  down  to  the 
plaster  line  on  the  inside,  but  is  stopped  about  3  inches  above  it  and 
is  pieced  out  with  a  strip  of  |-inch  stuff,  DD  the  joint  between  the 
two  pieces  being  covered  and  eased  off  by  a  molding  EE,  The 
architrave  ////  is  made  use  of  in  this  instance  also.  Other  open- 
ings in  the  roof  surface,  w^hich  are  parallel  with  that  surface,  and 
which  are  for  other  purposes  than  the  admission  of  light,  such  as 
scuttles,  trap  doors,  etc.,  may  be  framed  and  finished  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  just  described  for  skylight  openings. 
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Dormer  Windows.  When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  admission 
of  light  to  the  space  under  the  roof  surface  in  a  way  more  elaborate 
and  satisfactor>'  than  is  possible  with  a  simple  skylight  such  as  has 
just  been  described,  recourse  is  had  to  dormer  windows.  They  are 
so  called  probably  because  in  early  times  nearly  all  of  the  sleeping- 
rooms  of  the  houses  were  under  the  roofs  and  were  lighted  by  means 
of  such  windows.  They  are  formed  by  framing  an  opening  in  the 
roof  surface  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  skylights,  but  on  the 
rafters  and  oq  this  framing  are  built  up  vertical  walls  of  a  height 
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sufficient  to  take  a  small  window  set  in  vertically.  The  method  of 
building  the  rough  framework  has  been  already  described.  The 
walls  of  dormer  windows  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  walls 
of  the  main  building,  being  covered  with  shingles  or  clapboards  or, 
in  some  cases,  with  slates.  Fig.  293  shows  the  most  simple  form 
of  dormer-window  roof.  This  Is  a  simple  roof  wltli  a  pitch  in  one 
direction  only,  less  steep  than  the  pitch  of  the  main  roof  so  as  to 
allow  of  enough  vertical  wall  in  the  front  part  of  the  dormer  to 
accommodate  the  window,  and  uniting  with  the  main  roof  at  a 
point  farther  up  on  this  roof.    The  sides  of  the  dormer  are  covered 
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solid  with  shingles  or  whatever  other  covering  is  used,  the  front  only 
containing  an  opening.  This  arrangement  is  the  same  for  all  dor- 
mer windows,  there  being  no  advantage  in  putting  openings  in  the 
sides.  The  roof,  shown  in  Fig.  293,  sheds  water  onto  the  main 
roof  in  front  of  the  dormer  window  and,  therefore,  there  should  be  a 
gutter  along  this  front  and  here  the  eaves  should  project  somewhat 
over  the  wall,  as  shown.  At  the  sides  there  need  be  no  projecting 
eaves.  A  section  through  the  gutter  would  be  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  283,  though  the  gutter  itself  may  be  a  little  smaller  and  the 
rafters  are  of  course  smaller.  The  piece  marked  A  in  Fig.  293 
serves  as  a  fascia  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  rafters  and  this  fascia 
should  be  continued  up  on  the  sides  of  the  dormer  as  shown  at  B  in 
Figs.  293  and  294.  (Fig.  294  is  a  section  to  a  larger  scale  through 
the  side  wall  of  the  dormer  window  near  the  roof.)  This  fascia  is 
cut  out  as  shown,  to  receive  the  shingles  which  cover  the  side  walls. 
The  gutter  marked  C  runs  along  the  front  of  the  dormer  and  should 
be  made  to  miter  at  the  end  With  a  molded  board  marked  D,  which 
runs  up  on  the  side.  A  section  through  this  molded  board  is  shown 
in  Fig.  294.  The  distance  E  in  this  figure  must  be  the  same  as  the 
distance  E  in  Fig.  293,  but  as  the  distance  G  is  not  the  same  as  the 
distance  F  (both  in  Fig.  293),  the  profile  of  the  molded  board  Z)  will 
not  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  gutter  C  This  is  a  principle  which 
will  often  be  met  with  In  gable  finish.  In  Fig.  294,  H  is  the  roof 
surface  of  the  dormer,  J  is  the  end  rafter,  K  is  the  boarding  on  the 
wall,  and  L  is  the  boarding  on  the  roof.  If  it  is  desired  that 
the  eaves  shall  project  beyond  the  walls  on  the  sides  as  well  as  on  the 
front  for  the  sake  of  effect  or  to  better  protect  these  side  walls,  this 
result  may  be  accomplished,  as  shown  in  Fig.  295,  by  blocking  out 
the  fascia  and  the  molded  board  as  far  as  necessary.  In  this  figure 
A  is  the  fascia,  B  is  the  molded  board,  C  is  the  blocking,  and  D  is 
the  roof  surface  of  the  dormer,  E  is  the  wall  of  the  dormer.  The 
blocking  C  should  consist  of  pieces  of  2-inch  stuff  cut  to  the  required 
shape  and  spaced  li  feet  to  2  feet  apart  along  the  line  of  the  eaves 
to  receive  the  finished  pieces  .1  and  B.  F  is  a  soffit  piece  added  to 
box  in  the  eaves  and  C  is  a  secondary  fascia  added  to  receive  the 
shingles  or  other  covering. 

The  type  of  dormer  roof  just  described  throws  the  water  for- 
ward onto  the  main  roof  of  the  building,  but  this  arrangement  may 
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be  varied  by  allowing  the  roof  to  drain  sideways  like  an  ordinary 
double-pitched  gable  roof.  In  this  case  there  will  be  gutters  on 
the  eaves  at  the  sides  of  the  dormer  window  and  a  gable  on  the  front. 
Such  a  window  is  shown  in  Fig.  296,  in  which  .4  represents  the  line  of 
the  finished  roof  surface,  while  B  is  the  roof  of  the  dormer  window 
shown  in  side  elevation,  C  being  the  side  wall  of  the  dormer  itself. 
D  is  the  gutter  at  the  eaves.  A  section  through  the  eaves  at  I) 
would  be  very  much  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  283.  E  is  a.  fascia  cov- 
ering the  ends  of  the  rafters  and  the  eaves  ma.\-  be  either  open  or 


boxed  in  Tlie  fascia  ]  is  usuallv  continued  around  tlie  front  of  the 
dormer  window  as  shown  at  !•,  projecting  as  far  as  may  be  desired 
beyond  the  front  wall  G  \  molded  board,  cut  in  such  a  way  as 
to  miter  with  the  gutter,  is  earned  up  the  side  of  the  gable  end,  and 
this  piece  is  generally  known  as  a  raking  molding,"  or  a  "raking 
mold  '  It  IS  similar  in  bhape  to  the  molded  board  shown  at  D  in 
Fig.  2&4  A  section  through  the  fasaa  where  it  runs  across  the  face 
of  thedormensshownin  Fig  297  Here  !  is  the  fascia  board  which 
is  nailed  to  the  ends  of  pieces  called  "lookouts,"  about  2  inches 
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thick  and  spaced  from  1  to  2  feet  apart,  as  shown  at  B.  The  look- 
outs may  be  nailed  to  the  studs  as  slioivn  in  the  figure  or  they  may 
be  merely  nailed  to  the  outside  boarding,  but  the  method  shown  is 
the  better  one,  as  it  gives  the  lookouts  a  very  much  firmer  support. 
The  under  side  of  the  lookouts  should  be  sheathed  with  J-inch  stuff 
as  sho^Ti  at  C,  with  a  ])iecc  D  to  receive  the  shingles.  The  upper 
surfaces  should  Ik-  covered  also  with  sheathing  and  on  top  of  this  a 
covering  of  galvanized  iron,  copper,  or  tin  to  shed  water.  Besides 
this  the  tops  of  the  lookouts  should  l>e  cut  with  a  pitch  outward,  as 
shown  at  E,  to  facilitate  the  shedtling  of  water.  In  this  figure,  F  is 
the  studding  and  G  is  the  outside  boarding  which  comes  in  the  trian- 


gular space  marked  //  in  Fig.  290.  A  section  through  the  raking 
molding  K,  in  Fig.  21)fi,  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  293. 

Although  the  two  tyix-s  of  dormer  windows  described  are  the 
basi,';  from  which  all  other  tjpcs  have  been  develoiwd,  still  there  are 
many  kinds  of  dormers  which  have  quite  a  different  appearance. 
They  are  all,  however,  similar  in  construction  to  the  two  types  shown, 
the  difference  being  in  the  way  in  which  the  wall  covering  is  applied 
and  in  variations  in  the  proportion  and  in  the  sha))e  of  the  windows. 
The  ones  shown  are  the  \'ery  simplest  of  their  respective  kinds,  but 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  all  should  be  constructed. 

Gambrel  Roof  Finish,  'llic  kind  of  roof  known  as  a  "gambrel 
roof"  has  already  been  deseril>cd  so  far  as  the  framing  of  the  roof 
b  concerned,  but  at  the  ]x»int  where  the  steeper  part  of  the  roof 
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meets  the  flatter  part,  there  is  a  little  finish  which  may  well  be 
described  and  illustrated  while  considering  the  roof  finish.  The  raf- 
ters B,  in  Fig.  298,  stop  at  the  top  against  a  framing  piece  C  and  the 
roof  boards  G  are  nailed  to  them,  but  the  ends  of  the  rafters  of  the 
flatter  portion  A  rest  on  top  of  the  piece  C  and  the  lower  end  would 
be  left  exposed  if  it  were  not  covered  by  the  finishing  piece  Z).  This 
is  of  |-inch  stuff  and  runs  continuously  across  the  ends  of  all  the 
rafters,  covering  the  spaces  between  them.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
take  the  additional  precaution  of  putting  in  the  piece  //  so  as  to 
make  the  space  under  the  roof  less  accessible  to  the  weather.    The 


Fig.  299.     Diagram  of  Simple  Gable  End  of  a  Building 

shingles  or  other  roof  covering  on  the  flatter  portion  of  the  roof 
should  project  over  the  piece  D  far  enough  to  form  a  sufficient  drip 
over  it,  as  shown  at  F,  and  the  piece  E  should  be  inserted  to  catch 
the  drippings  and  shed  them  onto  the  shingling  of  the  steeper  roof. 

A  form  of  finish  similar  to  that  described  above  may  be  used 
in  the  case  of  a  deck  roof  at  the  point  where  the  flat  deck  meets 
the  inclined  roof  surface.  The  only  difference  between  the  deck 
roof  and  the  gambrel  roof  finish  shown  in  Fig.  298  is  that  the  rafters 
A  will  be  nearly  flat  instead  of  inclined,  but  this  will  not  affect  the 
application  of  the  finish. 

Qable  Finish.  We  have  seen  that  when  a  dormer  window  is 
designed  with  two  sloping  roof  surfaces,  there  is  thus  formed  on  the 
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front  of  the  dormer  a  triangular-shaped  surface  which  must  be 
decorated  in  some  way  and  which  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  fin- 
ish. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  main  roof  when  this  is  designed 
as  a  gable  roof,  the  triangular  surfaces  at  the  ends  of  the  building 
being  known  as  "gables."  The  problem  which  presents  itself  here 
is  to  treat  the  lines  in  which  the  roof  surfaces  meet  the  vertical  wall 
surfaces  at  the  ends  of  the  building,  and  to  cover  up  the  rough  timber 
of  both  the  wall  and  the  roof.  The  most  simple  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  miter  the  gutters  at  the  sitlcs  of  the  building  at  the  line  of  the 
eaves  with  a  raking  molding  which  will  follow  the  line  of  intersection 
between  the  roof  surfaces  and  the  gable  wall.     In  the  olainest  work 
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this  raking  molding  will  not  project  much  bejond  the  wall  line,  only 
far  enough  to  miter  proptrrlj-  with  the  gutter.  Fig.  299  shows  a  verj- 
simple  gable  end  ()f  a  building  with  no  finish  except  the  raking  mold- 
ing, referred  to  abo\e,  mitering  with  the  gutter  at  the  eaves.  In 
this  figure,  C  is  the  raking  molding,  D  is  the  gutter.  In  Fig.  300  is 
shown  a  large-scale  section  taken  through  the  raking  molding  where 
marked  section  A-B  in  Fig.  29!).  In  I'ig.  'iOl)  A  is  the  raking  mold- 
ing, B  is  the  r»M»f  shingling,  V  is  the  roof  boarding,  T>  the  rafters, 
E  the  end  studding,  F  the  outside  hoiinling  on  the  end  wall  of  the 
building,  and  Q  the  fascia  Ik'Iihv  the  niking  molding.  The  molding 
is  so  arranged  that  the  roof  boarding  stops  against  it  and  the  roof 
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shingling  passes  over  it  and  projects  a  little  beyond  it  so  as  to  form 
a  drip  as  shown  at  A'  in  Fig,  300.     In  the  space  marked  H  is  blocking 
consisting  of  rough  pieces  spaced  2  to  3  feet  apart  and  shaped  to  take 
the  back  of  the  molding. 

There  is  an  awkward  place 
at  the  point  marked  E  in  Fig. 
299,  where  the  line  of  the  gable 
meets  the  vertical  line  of  the 
comer  of  the  building,  and  some 
finish  is  usually  placed  here  to 
overcome  this  awkwardness.  In 
the  small  gable  on  the  end  of 
the  dormer  shown  in  Jig.  296 
the  fascia  is  carried  across  the 
face  of  the  gable  as  well  as  along 
the  raking  line  of  the  roof,  and 
this  arrangement  is  sometimes 
adopted  on  larger  gable  ends,  but  a  more  common  practice  is  only 
to  start  the  fascia  across  the  gable  end  wall  and  then  return  it  on 
itself  a  foot  or  two  from  the  corner  marked  E  in  Fig.  299,  stopping 
the  raking  fascia  on  top  of  it.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  301.  A  better  result  is 
obtained  by  returning  the  gutter  mold- 
ing as  well  as  the  fascia.  The  top  of 
the  return  marked  A  in  the  figure  should 
be  sloped  outward  slightly  so  as  to  shed 
water,  B  and  C  are  additional  fascia 
boards  which  are  adrlcd  to  give  additional 
width  to  the  raking  moldings. 

Verge  Boards.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  use  what  are  caHed  "verge  boards" 
for  the  finish  of  the  gable  ends  of  build- 
ings. These  are  a  kind  of  ornamental 
rafter  which  follows  up  the  rake  of 
the  roof,  not  along  tlie  wall  but  some 
distance  from  it,  being  held  in  place  by 
lookouts  which  are  nailed  to  the  studding  or  to  the  boarding  and 
placed  at  the  proper  distances  apart.    The  verge  board  forms  a  stop 
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for  the  gutter  and  furnishes  a  very  suitable  finish  for  the  gable.  It 
is  usually  crowned  with  a  raking  molding  of  some  sort  and  is,  there- 
fore, only  a  big  fascia.  Fig.  302  shows  a  verge  board  in  elevation  at 
the  point  where  it  joins  the  eaves,  and  Fig.  303  shows  a  section 
through  the  verge  board  and  the  end  wall  of  the  building  showing 
how  the  board  is  supported  by  the  lookouts.  In  this  figure,  A  is 
the  verge  board,  B  is  the  raking  molding,  C  is  the  blocking  which 
forms  the  lookout,  D  is  the  outside  boarding  of  the  wall,  and  E  is 
the  shingling,  F  is  the  roof  board- 
ing, and  G  is  the  roof  shingling. 


WINDOW  AND  DOOR  FINISH 

Outside  Finish  around  Win- 
dows. Wherever  there  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  wall  of  a  wood  build- 
ing, such  as  a  window  or  a  door, 
the  outside  finish,  consisting  of 
shingling,  clapboarding,  or  other 
covering,  has  to  be  cut  through, 
and  if  no  special  provision  were 
made  for  the  finish  around  the 
opening  there  would  be  as  a 
result  a  very  ragged  appearance. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  place  all  around  the 
window  opening  pieces  of  finished 
timber  w^hich  are  known  as  out- 
side trim,  outside  architrave,  or 
outside  casing.  These  pieces  form 
a  stop  for  the  wall  covering. 

Fig.  304  shows  a  window  opening  in  elevation  looking  from  the 
outside  and  showing  the  outside  trim.  At  A  is  shown  the  casing 
around  the  sides  and  head  of  the  window  and  at  B  is  shown  the  sill. 
In  Fig.  305  is  shown  a  section  through  the  sill  at  the  outside  of  the 
wall.  Here,  A  is  the  sill  itself  which  extends  through  the  wall  to 
the  inside  and  receives  the  sash  as  will  be  explained  later;  B  is  the 
rough  framing  for  the  opening  and  this  piece  goes  between  the  verti- 
cal studding  at  the  sides  of  the  rough  opening;  C  is  the  outside 
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boarding  attached  to  the  studding;  D  b  the  wall  covering  of  shingles 
or  clapboards;  and  E  is  building  paper  which  must  be  placed  between 
the  outside  boarding  and  the  wall  covering.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  under  side  of  the  sill  is  ploughed  to  receive  the  shingles  or  clap- 
boards and  that  it  projects  out  over  the  wall  line  a  distance  of  about 
1  inch,  so  as  to  let  rainwater  drip  to  the  ground  without  touching 
the  wall.  This  figure  shows  the  simplest  sort  of  sill,  such  as  would 
be  used  only  for  very  cheap  work.  In  more  important  work  it  is 
customary  to  add  another  piece,  called  an  "apron,"  under  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  sill,  as  shown  in  Fig,  306,  where  A  is  the  apron, 
B  is  the  sill,  and  C  is  the  wall  covering.  The  purpose  of  the  apron 
.i4  is  to  cover  the  joint  between  the  wall  covering  and  the  sill  and  to 
(^ve  it  a  finbhed  appearance.     Fig.  307  shows  a  section  taken  through 
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the  side  or  jamb  of  the  window  shown  in  Fig.  304.  Here,  .^4  is  a 
section  through  the  vertical  studding  at  the  sides  of  the  rough  open- 
ing, B  is  the  outside  architrave  with  the  molding  C  attached  to  it, 
F  is  the  outside  boarding,  G  is  the  building  paper,  and  E  is  the  wall 
covering  of  clapboards  or  shingles. 

The  outside  arcliitrave  B  is  nailed  at  one  side  directly  into  the 
studding,  and  at  the  other  side  it  is  ploughed  so  as  to  join  into  another 
piece  called  the  "pullej-  stile,"  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  explained 
later.  This  pulley  stile  must  be  placed  at  least  21  inches  from  the 
studding  A,  leaving  a  space  marked  H  in  the  figure,  which  is  called 
the  "weight  box"  or  "pocket,"  in  which  are  placed  the  weights  for 
operating  the  window.  The  arrangement  of  these  weights  will  be  ex- 
plained in  detail  later.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  width  of  the  out^de 
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architrave  B  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  weight  box  which  it 
has  to  cover.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  architrave  B  projects  beyond 
the  pulley  stile  Z>  by  a  small  amount  at  the  point  marked  K  in  the 
figure.  This  projection  is  usually  about  J  inch  and  is  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sashes.  The  purpose  of  the  molding  C  is  to  form 
a  projection  against  which  the  shingling  or  the  clapboards  can  be 
stopped.  The  building  paper  G  should  be  carried  around  as  shown 
and  the  wall  covering  placed  over  it,  so  as  to  thoroughly  cover  the 
joint  between  the  outsitle  boarding  and  the  molding  C.  This  is  to 
keep  the  weather  from  entering  the  building  through  this  joint.  If 
more  room  is  required  in  the  weight  box  this  may  be  obtained  by 
setting  the  outside  architrave  B  outside  of  the  outside  boarding,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  308.  The  molding  C  maj'  then  be  dispensed  with  if 
desired  smce  it  is  no  longer  required  as  a  stop  for  the  wall  covering, 
which  (an  stop  agamst  the  edge  of  the  outside  architrave  B. 
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Pulley  Stile.  In  Fig,  .307  we  have  seen  that  the  piece  D,  called 
the  pulley  stile,  forms  one  side  of  the  box  where  the  weights  for  the 
window  sashes  are  concealed,  and  that  it  is  fastened  to  the  outside 
architra\e  by  a  tongued  and  grooved  joint.  Besides  forming  one 
side  of  the  box  for  the  weights,  the  pullej'  stile  acts  as  a  guide  for  the 
sashes,  which  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  formed  by  the  outside 
architrave,  the  parting  strip,  .and  the  stop  bead,  as  is  shown  in  Fig. 
o09.  In  this  figure,  which  is  a  section  taken  horizontally  through 
the  window  jamb,  A  is  the  pulley  stile,  which  shouki  be  IJ  inch  thick 
but  may  be  made  j  inch  thick  if  the  windows  are  not  large.  B  is  the 
"parting  strip,"  so  called  because  it  comes  between  the  sashes  and 
separates  tliem  from  each  other.  It  is  let  into  the  pullej'  stile  as 
shown,  and  is  usually  f  inch  thick  and  about  1  inch  wide.  It  must 
extend  the  full  height  of  the  pulley  stile.  K  is  the  "stop  bead,"  so 
called  because  it  comes  in  front  of  the  inside  sash  and  holds  it  in 
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place,  forming  one  side  of  the  groove  in  which  the  sash  slides.  The 
jther  side  of  the  groove  is  formed  by  the  parting  strip,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  stop  bead  is  really  a  part  of  the  inside  finish,  and  is 
usually  made  of  hard  wood.  It  is  screwed  in  place  si»  that  it  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  when  it  has  been  taken  out  the  sashes  them- 
selves can  be  removed  alB(».  The  stop  bead  must  be  wide  enough  to 
go  a  little  past  the  edge  of  the  pulley  stile  and  lap  over  onto  the  piece 
L,  which  is  it  part  of  the  inside  finish  called  the  "inside  architrave," 
The  stop  bead  thus  covers  the  joint  l)etwecn  the  outside  and  the 
inside  finish.  In  Fig.  309  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outside  architrave 
C,  the  parting  strip  B,  the  stop  bead  A',  and  the  pulley  stile  ,1, 
together  form  a  sort  of  pocket  about  the  edges  of  the  sashes  HH, 
in  which  they  slide  up  and  down  freelj  but  out  of  which  they  can 
not  fall  either  toward  the  inside  or  toward 
the  outside  of  tlie  building.  Near  the  top 
of  the  pulley  stile  there  is  cut  in  it  a  mortise 
and  ill  the  mortise  is  placed  a  pullcj-  about 
2  inches  in  diameter,  made  especially  for 
the  purpose, 

A  stout  cord  or  chain  la  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  sash  and  passes  over  the  pulley 
into  the  weiglit  bo\,  where  it  is  attaclied  to 
a  weight  made  of  cast  iron  or  lead  which 
serves  to  balance  the  window  sash  and  make 
it  work  more  easil; .  There  are  two  pulleys 
in  the  top  of  the  pulley  stile,  one  for  e.ich  of 
the  sashes.  In  Fig.  310,  which  is  a  view  of  the  up|XT  part  of  the 
pulley  stile  looking  at  its  edge  from  the  outside,  mie  of  the  pulle\s  is 
shown  at  A.  This  figure  also  shows  the  top  of  the  pulley  stile  C  let 
into  the  yoke  G  about  J  inch.  This  is  shown  at  B.  It  is  the  usual 
method  of  fastening  the  pulley  stile  at  the  top.  In  the  figure  F  are 
the  upright  studs  at  the  sides  of  the  rougli  window  opening,  and  E 
are  the  rough  pieces  which  form  the  top  of  the  rougli  opening.  D  is 
the  parting  strip  at  both  the  side  and  the  top  of  the  window  oi)ening. 

In  Fig.  311  is  shown  a  section  taken  vertically  tlirough  the  top 
of  a  window  frame  of  this  t\pe.  ,1  is  the  yoke,  which  should  be 
IJ  inches  to  2  inches  in  thickness;  as  explainetl  above,  it  should 
be  long  enough  to  pass  over  the  top  of  the  pulley  stile  on  both  sides 
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and  allow  this  member  to  be  let  into  it.  The  space  K  between  the 
yoke  and  the  rough  framing  EE  b  filled  with  rough  blocking;.  F  is 
an  outaide  architrave  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  which  occurs 
at  the  sidi's  of  the  opening.  It  is  ploughed  to  receive  the  yoke,  as 
shown.  B  is  the  parting  strip,  the  same  size  as  that  on  the  pulley 
stile  dcscribwl  aho^■e,  and  C  is  the  stop  bead.  L  is  the  inside  archi- 
trave, EE  is  the  rough  framing  between  the  studding  at  the  sides 
of  the  opening,  G  is  the  outside  boarding,  and  //  is  the  plastering 
inside,  D  being  what  is  known  as  a  "ground," 

Sill.  In  Fig.  H12  is  shown  a  section  taken  vertically  through 
a  wimlow  sill,  showing  the  sill  complete.  Here  A  is  the  sill  itself, 
which  will  be  seen  to  extend  through  the  wall  far  enough  to  receive 


the  inside  sash  0.  The  top  of  the  sill  is  cut  with  a  slope  downward 
and  outward,  which  is  known  as  a  "wash,"  and  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  carry  off  the  rain  water  which  may  be  driven  against  the  glass 
of  the  window  and  drip  down  from  there  to  the  sill.  C  is  the  outside 
boarding,  B  is  the  rough  framing,  and  E  is  the  plaster.  Z>  is  a 
part  of  the  inside  finish  called  the  "stool"  and  F  is  another  piece 
called  the  "apron,"  which  together  cover  up  the  edge  of  the  sill  on 
the  inside.  The  pulley  stile  is  let  into  the  sill  about  }  inch  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  let  into  the  yoke  at  the  top,  and 
the  sill  is  made  long  enough  to  extend  a  little  beyond  the  back  of 
the  pulley  stile  on  both  sides  just  as  is  the  yoke.    Thus  the  two  pulley 
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stiles  at  the  sides  and  the  yoke  at  the  top,  together  with  the  sill  at 
the  bottom,  form  a  complete  frame  called  the  "window  frame," 
which  is  usually  made  up  at  the  mill  and  taken  to  the  building  in  one 
piece,  where  it  is  set  up  in  place  inside  of  the  rough-framed  opening. 
The  slight  rabbet  in  the  sill  shown  at  H  is  intended  for  a  stop  for 
out^de  blinds  when  these  are  used.  In  this  case  the  blinds  are  hung 
as  shown  in  Fig.  313,  which  is  a  section  taken  horizontally  through 
the  window  jamb.  A  is  the  outside  arcliitrave,  which  is  placed  in 
this  ease  outside  of  the  outside  boarding  B  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  blinds.  It  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  stop  for  the  wall  cov- 
ering C.    Dis  the  blind,  and  £  is  a  piece  put  in  to  form  the  weight 
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box  and  known  as  the  "outside  casing."  This  figure  also  shows  at 
G  a  small  block  which  may  be  inserted  between  the  outside  casing  and 
the  sash  F  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space  and  push  the  sash  nearer  the 
inside  wall  line.  To  this  small  block  a  strip  may  be  nailed  which 
will  take  a  sliding  fly  screen. 

Double-Hung  Sash.  In  Fig.  314  is  shown  a  large-size  section 
through  the  side  or  stile  of  an  <>rdinar\'  window  sash,  with  some  of 
the  dimensions  gi\en.  The  same  section  is  ordinarily  used  for  the 
top  rail  of  the  sash,  as  for  the  stiles  at  the  sides,  but  the  bottom  rail 
is  usually  made  heavier.  A  section  through  the  bottom  rail  is  shown 
in  Kg.  315.     In  Fig.  314,  A  is  the  body  of  the  stile,  which  for  ordinary 
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good  work  is  mode  1|  inches  thick  and  2  inches  wide,  not  counting 
the  rabbet  for  the  glass.  This  rabbet  is  shown  at  C  and  is  made  } 
inch  X  i  inch,  which  makes  the  entire  stile  If  inches  X  2j  inches. 
The  portion  shown  at  B  is  molded  in  various  ways,  usually  as  shown. 
The  glass  D  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  small,  triangidar  pieces  of 
tin  driven  into  the  sash  outside  of  the  glass,  after  it  has  been  put  in, 
and  then  covered  up  with  putty  as  shown  at  C.  The  bottom  rail 
shown  in  Fig.  315  differs  from  the  stiles  only  in  size,  being  usually 
3|  inches  wide  instead  of  L~j  inches. 

Sashes  are  often  made  thinner  than  1 1  inches,  but  if  they  are  at 
all  large  they  are  likely  not  to  stand  well  but  will  warp  and  twist. 
For  very  large  windows  the  sashes  should  be  made  thicker  still, 
being  in  this  case  2  inches  or  even  2\  inches  thick. 


Fif,  314.  Swiion  tbrouih       Fig.  aiG. 


Upper  and  Lower  Sath.  Double-hung  sashes  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  called  the  "upper  sash"  and  the  other  the  "lower 
sash,"  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  slide  by  each  other.  They  meet 
at  the  center  of  the  window  opening,  and  at  this  point,  at  the  top  of 
the  lower  sash  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  sash,  is  a  rail  known  as 
the  "meeting  rail."  In  Fig.  316  is  shown  a  section  through  the 
meeting  rails  of  a  window.  The  section  has  been  taken  vertically 
and  shows  the  meeting  rails  at  a  large  scale.  A  is  the  top  rail  trf 
the  lower  sash  and  slides  up.  B  is  the  bottom  rail  of  the  upper  sash 
and  slides  down,  the  two  coming  together  in  the  inclined  line  marked 
C.  Each  rail  is  cut  so  that  when  they  come  together  they  will  meet 
in  this  line.    The  thickness  of  the  rails  is  determined  by  the  fact  that 
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the  distance  marked  D  is  I  inch,  making  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
rail  B  IJ  inches  and  the  thickness  of  the  rail  A  I|  inches.  The  rail 
A  is  carried  down  below  the  bottom  of  the  rail  fi  so  as  to  allow  the 
glass  to  be  puttied  in  as  shown  at  E.  In 
Fig.  317  is  shown  another  method  of  fit- 
ting the  glass  into  the  top  rail  of  the  lower 
sash.  Here  A  is  the  top  rail  of  the  lower 
sash  and  at  E  is  shown  the  method  of 
fitting  the  glass.  As  will  be  seen,  the  rail 
A  is  ploughed  to  a  depth  of  about  {  inch 
and  the  glass  inserted  in  the  opening. 
This  method  allows  the  rail  of  the  lower 
sash  as  well  as  the  rail  of  the  upper  sash 
to  be  only  If  inches  thick.  Fig.  317  also 
shows  another  method  of  constructing 
the  meeting  rails  as  shown  at  C.  Here,  instead  of  meeting  in  a 
straight  line  as  in  Fig.  31G,  there  is  a  slight 
rabbet  made  in  each  rail  so  ns  to  give  a 
small  extent  of  horizontal  surface  on  each. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it 
prevents  the  sashes  from  slipping  too  far 
past  each  other,  as  they  may  do  if  cut 
as  shown  in  Fig.  316,  especially  after  they 
have  become  a  little  worn. 

At  the  comers,  where  the  horizontal 

rails  meet  the  vertical  stiles,  they  are 

fastened  together  with  a   mortise-and- 

tenon  joint,  the  mortise  being  in  all  eases 

cut  in  the  stiles  and  the  tenon  made  oa 

the  ends  of  the  rails.    This  is  shown  ia 

Fig.  318  where  at  A  is  the  joint  between 

the  top  rail  and  the  stile,  and  at  B  the 

joint  between  the  meeting  rail  and  the 

stile.    D  is  the  top  rail  and  E  is  the  stile, 

'  while  at  H  is  the  tenon  cut  in  the  end 

of  D,  fitting  into  a  mortise  in  E.  F  is  the 

meeting  rail  tenoned  mto  the  stile.     It  is  a  common  practice  to 

contwue  the  stile  some  distance  below  the  meeting  rail  and  to 
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cut  a  molding  in  the  end  of  it  as  shonn  at  C  This  makes  the  stile 
much  stronger  at  this  otherwise  iveak  point  The  joint  between 
the  bottom  rail  and  the  stile  is  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
shown  at  A. 

Muntins.  When  there  are  more  than  two  lights  m  a  window 
opening,  the  sashes  must  be  subdi\  ided  and  the  panes  of  glass  made 
smaller,  and  this  subdivbion  is  accomplished  by  means  of  pieces 
called  "muntins"  which  are  made  so 
as  to  receive  the  glass  in  the  same 
way  as  do  the  rails  and  stiles  In  Fig 
319  is  shown  a  window  sash  divided 
into  lights,  four  in  each  sash  and  at  1 
is  shown  a  muntin.  In  Fig  320  is 
shown  a  full-size  section  through  one 
of  these  muntins  showing  the  way  in 
which  it  holds  the  glass.  A  is  the  bod> 
of  the  muntin,  BB  is  the  glass  on  the 
two  sides  of  it,  held  in  place  by  the 
putty  CC.  The  molding  DD  ma>  be 
varied  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  designer, 
but  must  be  the  same  as  on  the  rails 
and  stiles. 

Casement  Sash  and  Frames.  The 
frames  and  the  sash  before  described, 
known  as  "double-hung  sash"  or 
"English  sash  with  box  frames,"  are 
those  most  commonly  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  there  is 
another  kind  of  sash  known  as  "case- 
ment or  French"  sash  which  is  con-  Fi«.  3ib.  window  Sub  Showim 
structed  on  a  different  principle  entirely. 

This  sash  is  hinged  at  the  sides  to  the  frame  so  as  to  swing  either  in 
or  out.  The  principal  objection  to  this  arrangement  b  the  difficulty 
of  making  such  a  sash  water-  and  weather-tight.  It  is  also  impos»- 
ble  to  use  outside  fly  screens,  if  the  sashes  are  hung  to  swing  out, 
and  if  they  are  hung  to  swing  in,  the  weather  can  penetrate  through 
them  much  more  readily.  In  Fig.  321  is  shown  a  horizontal  section 
through  the  side  or  jamb  of  a  casement  window  in  a  frame  wall.    It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  outside  architrave  13  similar  to  the  one  which 
was  described  in  connection  with  the  double-hung  window,  and  in 
this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  box  for  the  accommodation  of  weights  in  this  case,  as  no 
weights  are  required.  The  outside  architrave  is  made  in  a  way 
slightly  different  from  any  which  have  been  illustrated  before,  but 
this  method  is  equally  well  adapted  for  use  with  the  other  type  of 
window.  As  shown  at  //  it  is  made  in  two  pieces,  U  being  per- 
fectly plain  and  the  molded  piece  K  worked  out  of  smaller  stuff  and 
fastened  on  to  it.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  piece  K  is  rabbeted 
slightly  and  that  the  end  of  the  piece  //  fits  into  the  rabbet  in  such 
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a  way  that  the  joint  between  the  two  pieces  is  hidden  from  the  front, 
and  may  open  a  little  without  being  noticed. 

In  the  figure,  AA  are  the  studs  at  the  sides  of  the  opening,  / 
is  the  outside  boarding  and  J  is  the  plastering  on  the  inside.  B  is 
the  frame  for  the  casement  window,  which  in  this  case  is  made  very 
thick,  21  to  2\  inches  in  thickness,  rabbeted  J  inch,  as  shown  at  E, 
to  receive  the  sash  C.  The  sash  itself  is  rabbeted  and  a  groove  is  cut 
vertically  in  it,  as  shown,  in  order  that  any  rain  water  whicli  may  pene- 
trate the  joint  at  E  may  be  stopped  and  may  run  down  the  groove 
to  the  sill  without  getting  inside.  Z)  is  the  stop  bead  and  C  is  a 
block  which  receives  the  inside  architrave  F.  The  sash  is  hinged 
at  the  point  £  and  swings  out    In  Fig.  322  is  shown  another  method 
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of  constructing  a  casement  window  so  that  the  sash  will  swing  out- 
ward. In  this  case  the  sash  is  placed  much  nearer  the  outside  of 
the  frame  and  the  frame  is  made  much  lighter  than  in  the  design 
shown  above.  The  frame  B  is  made  from  stuff  only  1 J  inches  thick 
and  is  made  wide  enough  to  extend  in  to  the  plaster  line,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  block  G  in  Fig,  321.  The  stop  bead  D  is  also  omitted. 
The  frame  B  is  rabbeted  near  the  outside  edge  to  a  depth  of  about 
J  inch  to  receive  the  sash  C  and  an  extra  groove  is  cut  in  the  frame 
to  receive  a  half-round  moldmg  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  sash.  This 
arrangement  is  to  keep  out  the  weather.  The  sash  C  is  Ij  inches 
thick  and  2|  mches  wide     There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ways 


of  constructing  these  frames  and  sashes  which  are  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate, according  as  the  work  is  intended  to  be  cheap  or  good.  The 
designs  shown  are  suitable  for  ordinary,  good  work  and  may  be  sim- 
plified for  cheap  work. 

Fig.  323  shows  a  section  taken  vertically  through  the  all  of  a 
window  of  the  easement  type,  which  opens  out.  A  is  the  rough 
piece  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  rough  opening,  B  is  the  out- 
side boarding,  C  is  the  plastering.  D  it.  the  sill,  and  E  is  the  sash. 
F  and  G  are  the  inside  finish  which  cover  up  the  rough  sill  D.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  sill  D  is  ploughed  on  the  under  side  to  receive 
shingles,  as  was  the  sill  of  the  double-hung  window.  It  is  rabbeted 
on  the  top  to  receive  the  sash  E,  and  rabbeted  again  under  the  sash 
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so  that  there  will  be  leas  chance  that  the  drippings  from  the  sash  will 
be  (Iriven  into  the  inside  by  the  wind.    The  under  edge  of  the  sash 
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is  also  ploughed  as  shown  at  H  in  order  to  catch  these  drippings  if 
they  are  blown  in     This  bill  is  for  a  sash  which  is  placed  near  the 


outside  of  the  frame,  while  Fig.  324  shows  a  sill  suitable  for  a  sash 
placed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  321,  nearer  the  inside  of  the  frame.  In 
this  figure,  E  is  the  sash  and  D  is  the  sill. 
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The  casement  windows  so  far  described  are  for  sashes  which 
are  made  to  open  out,  but  casements  are  also  made  to  open  in.  Fig. 
'■^2b  shows  a  horizontal  section  through  the  jamb  of  such  a  window 
frame  and  sash.  A  is  the  sash  with  a  half-round  fitting  into  a  mor- 
tise in  the  frame  which  is  rabbeted  as  well  to  receive  the  sash.  B 
is  the  frame,  the  sash  being  placed  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  frame. 
Another  method  of  forming  the  frame  is  shown  in  Fig.  326.  Here, 
as  in  Fig.  325,  A  is  the  sash,  and  B  is  the  frame  which  is  ploughed 
as  shown  at  C.     This  allows  the  sash  to  be  made  without  the  tenon 

shown  in  Fig.  325  and  is,  there-    

fore,  cheaper  and  easier  to  make 
as  regards  the  sash  without  being 
any  more  expensive  as  regards 
the  frame.  The  hinges  in  this 
case  come  at  the  point  marked 
D  and  they  would  come  in  the 
same  position  in  Fig.  325.  In 
Fig.  327  is  shown  a  vertical  sec- 
tion through  the  bottom  of  a 
casement  window  opening  in.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  sill  B  differs 
but  little  from  the  other  sills 
shown  before.  It  is  rabbeted  on 
the  inside  for  the  reception  of  the 
sash  A,  and  at  C  is  shown  a 
special  drip  piece  which  is  let 
into  the  sash  and  which  is 
ploughed  on  the  bottom  so  as  to 
receive  any  drops  of  water  which  flj.  328.  Elevation  of  Doubic-Hung  window 
may  be  blown  under  it  by  the 

wind.     All  casement   sashes  opening  in   should  be  provided  with 
something  of  the  kind. 

Transoms.  It  is  often  desirable  to  separate  the  lights  of  a  win- 
dow, whether  it  is  a  double-hung  window  or  one  of  the  casement 
type,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  division  called  a  "transom."  In 
this  case  the  additional  light  which  comes  above  the  transom  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  extension  to  the  window  proper,  and  it  is  usually 
hung  in  a  different  way,  sometimes  being  made  stationary  so  as  not 
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to  be  allowed  to  open  &t  all.  Fig.  328  shows  a  double-hung  window 
with  a  transom  and  a  transom  sash.  A  is  the  transom,  B  is  the 
transom  light,  C  is  the  upper  sash  of  the  window  proper,  D  the  lower 
sash,  and  E  is  the  meeting  rail.  In  Fig.  329  is  shown  a  casement 
window  with  a  transom,  A  being  the  transom,  B  the  transom  light, 
CC  the  two  lights  of  the  window  proper  which  are  hinged  at  the 
sides,  and  D  the  meeting  stile.  As  no  description  of  the  meeting 
stile  for  casement  windows  has  yet  been  ^ven,  a  section  through 
the  stile  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.30.  The  bead  at  AA  may  be  omitted 
if  desired  and  the  stiles  may  be 
\  — "  made  plain.  This,  of  course, 
1  — —  cheapens  the  construction  some- 
what. 

A  transom  for  a  double-hung 
window  must  combine  two  mem- 
bers, namely,  a  headpiece  for  the 
window  proper,  and  a  sill  for  the 
—  transom    sash   to  stop    against. 

These  properties  determine  the 

construction  of  the  transom.    In 

Fig.  331  is  shown  a  section  taken 
vertically'  through  the  transom  of 
a  double-hung  window,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  two  members 
have  been  provided  for.  A  is 
the  sill  for  the  transom  sash, 
which  is  shown  at  C,  while  D  is 
Fn.  32D  Ci«rMBt  Window  with  Tr»n«ini  thc  Head  jamb  fof  tlic  main  win- 
dow frame,  the  upper  sash  bcmg  shown  at  0.  The  piece  D  is  in  line 
ttith  thc  outside  ca^mg  of  the  window  at  the  jambs,  and  E  is  the 
stop  bead  which  is  in  Ime  with  the  stop  bead  at  the  sides.  The 
space  marked  //  is  filled  with  blocking.  G  is  the  window  stool  on 
the  inside  and  F  is  the  finished  face  of  thc  transom  on  the  inside. 

In  Fig  332  IS  shown  a  section  taken  vertically  through  the 
transom  of  a  casement  <«sh  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  329.  It  will 
be  seen  that  tins  transom  differs  somewhat  from  the  transom  shown 
in  Fig  331  the  head  for  the  casement  frame  being  quite  different 
from  the  head  for  a  doublt-hung  window  frame. 
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In  this  figure,  A  is  the  top  rail  of  the  lower  part  of  the  window, 
that  is,  of  the  casement  sash  itself,  while  D  is  the  bottom  rail  of  the 
transom  sash  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  window.     At  H  is 
shown  a  small  groove  in  the  top   rail, 
which   is    intended  to  catch  any  water 
which  may  be  driven  through  the  open- 
ing between  the  sash  and  the  frame  dur- 
ing heavy  rains.     This  groove  should  be 

,  ,  1      ,  ^1       ■  ■,      I  .       Fig.  330    Section  (hrouKh  Casement 

deeper  at  one  end  of  the  top  rail  than  it  Mmubb  siiie> 

is  at  the  other  end,  so  that  the  water 

will  flow  away  toward  the  side  and  be  carried  down  to  the  sill,  which 
will  throw  it  outward.  E  is  the  stop  bead  immediately  inside  of  the 
casement  sasli.  B  is  the  piece  which  forms  the  head  of  the  case- 
ment frame,  and  is  the  same  in  outline  as  the  pieces  which  form  the 
jambs.  On  top  of  the  piece  B  is  the  sill  C  of  the  transom  frame,  and 
the  two  are  placed  close  together  so  as  to  form  really  one  solid  tran- 


som. The  sill  piece  is  made  with  a  wash  on  top,  the  slope  of  which 
should  be  about  2  inches  to  the  foot,  and  on  top  of  the  sill  piece  comes 
the  lower  rail  of  the  transom  sash  D.  The  piece  f  is  a  stop  bead 
carried  across  the  frame  on  the  inside  just  above  the  sill  piece  for 
the  transom  sash  to  stop  against  in  case  it  is  hinged  at  the  top  to 
swing  outward,  or  to  receive  the  hinges  in  case  it  is  hinged  at 
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the  bottom  to  swing  inward.  The  latter  arrangement  is  the  most 
common  one.  The  piece  G  forms  the  inside  finish  of  the  transom 
bar  and  may  be  treated  in  any  way  desired. 

MuUions.  In  Fig.  333  is  shown  a  double-hung  window  which 
is  in  two  parts  with  a  mullion  between  them.  The  mullion  is  shown 
at  A,  The  window  shown  also  has  two  transom  sashes  with  a  mul- 
lion between  the  sashes  BB  and  the  mullion  at  C.     The  muUions  * 


Fig.  333.     Doublc-IIung  Window  in  Two  Parts  with  Mullion  Between 

A  and  C  are  usually  made  8  or  9  inches  wide,  so  as  to  provide  space 
for  the  weight  boxes  in  the  thickness  of  the  mullion.  Fig.  334  shows 
a  section  taken  horizontally  through  the  mullion  A,  with  spaces 
for  the  weights  at  DD  and  with  a  strip  E  to  separate  the  two  weight 
boxes.  FF  are  the  two  pulley  stiles,  made  in  the  usual  way  as 
described  above,  with  parting  beads  at  GG  and  the  sashes  at  HH. 
K  is  the  piece  which  forms  the  outside  finish  of  the  mullion  and  helps 


846 


to  form  the  enclosed  weight  boxes,  with  the  pulley  stiles  grooved 

into  it  as  shown.    The  piece  L  forms  the  inside  finish  of  the  mullion 

and  the  inside  wall  of  the 

weight  boxes  and  may  be 

made  very   plain    or  very 

elaborate  to  suit  the  taste 

of  the  designer.    It  may  be 

treated  with  sinkagesorwith 

raised  moldings  and  varied 

to  almost  any  extent.  MM 

are  the  stop  beads  which 

hold  in  the  sashes  and  serve  also  to  cover  the  jnmt  between  the 

pieces  FF  and  the  piece  L. 

In  Fig.  336  is  shown  a  casement  window  with  a  mulhon     The 


Fic.  335.     Cuement  Wiudaw  with  Mullion 

mullion  is  seen  at  A.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  much  narrower 
than  the  mullion  used  in  the  case  of  the  double-hung  window  shown 
in  Fig.  333,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  in  the  case  of  the  casemeot 
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window  there  are  no  weights  to  be  taken  care  of  and  so  there  need 
not  be  any  weight  boxes  in  the  thickness  of  the  mullion 

BB  are  the  casement  sashes  which  are  in  this  case  filled  with 
leaded  glass  They  should  be  hinged  at  the  sides  to  open  inward 
or  outward  stopping  against  the 
mulhon  In  Fig  330  is  shown 
a  section  taken  honzontalh 
through  the  mulhon  A  showing 
Its  construction  The  sashes 
are  shown  at  CC  and  are 
intended  to  open  out  The\ 
are  groo\ed  to  prevent  the  rain 
\vater  from  penetrating  to  the 
inside  and  are  rabbeted  so  as  to  further  keep  out  the  weather. 
The  mullion  itself  is  shown  at  D.  It  is  built  up  out  of  three  pieces 
which  may  be  molded  to  suit  the  taste,  but  there  must  always  be  a 
rabbet  for  the  sash  to  stop  against.  E  is  the  piece  which  forms  tlie 
inside  finish  of  the  mullion  and  FF  are  the  stop  beads. 

Windows  In  Brick  Walls.  Windows  in  brick  or  other  masonry 
walls  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  windows  in  frame  walls,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  arrangement  of  the  jambs,  heads,  and  sills. 
Fig.  337  shows  a  section  taken 
horizontally  through  the  jamb  of 
a  double-hung  window  in  a  brick 
wall.  At  A  is  shown  a  section 
through  the  wall  itself.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
rabbet  made  in  the  back  part  of 
the  wall  in  which  to  set  the  win- 
dow frame,  and  that  the  front 
portion  of  the  wall  projects  in 
front  of  the  frame.  This  is  done 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
certain  amount  of  solid  masonry 
which  will  cover  the  joint  between  the  wall  and  the  frame  and 
prevent  the  wind  from  driving  in  between  them  through  this  joint. 
The  distance  B  is  called  the  "reveal"  of  the  window,  and  is  usually 
made  4  inches,  but  is  sometimes  8  inches.    The  depth  of  the 
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rabbet  in  which  the  frame  sets  may  vary  considerably,  but  13 
usually  2  to  4  inches. 

From  the  face  of  the  brick  reveal  to  the  face  of  the  pulley  stile  D 
the  distance  C  may  be  made  anji;hing,  according  to  taste,  but  is 
best  made  about  2  inches.  The  pulley  stile  D  is  made  in  the  same 
way  as  for  windows  in  frame  walls.  E  is  the  outside  casing,  which 
sets  as  close  as  possible  against  the  brickwork,  and  G  is  a  piece 
called  the  "back  lining,"  which  forms  the  back  of  the  weight  box. 
In  all  other  respects  the  construction  is  the  same  as  described  for 
windows  in  frame  walls.  At  //  is  shown  an  inside  sash  which  can 
be  put  on  in  winter  for  additional  protection  against  the  cold  It 
IS  u  ualK  made  as  a  casement  sa  h  to  open  m  \'i  wiU  be  seen  it 
IS  hung  on  a  rabbeted  piece  A  which  also  forms  the  jamb  lining  of 
the  windo^v  on  the  in&ide  and 
receivcb  tht  inside  architra\e 
which  h  indicated  at  L  M  is 
the  furrii!^  on  the  inside  of  the 
bnck  nail  and  \  is  the  plaster 
ing  The  ice  0  1  filled  with 
rouf^h  blockmt  and  the  space  P 
•ihould  bt  w  cU  caulked  w  ith 
oikum  c  r  other  sub  tince  to 
keep  out  the  cold  f  is  a  piece 
called  a  brick  mold  or  some- 
time a  staff  bead  which  is 
put  in  to   co\er   up   the   joint 

between  the  frame  and  the  brick.  It  may  be  of  an.\-  desired  form, 
being  sometimes  made  a  simple  square  block  or  strip  on  which  the 
window  blinds  are  hung. 

Fig.  .JSS  shows  a  section  taken  vertically  through  the  head  of 
a  double-hung  window  in  a  brick  wall.  At  A  is  the  masonry  lintel 
which  cro\"ers  the  masonr>-  opening.  It  is  usually  of  stone.  The 
distance  li  is  the  same  as  the  distance  B  in  Fig.  337  and  the  distance 
C  is  also  the  same  as  the  corresponding  distance  in  Fig.  Si's?.  D  is 
the  joke,  the  .same  as  for  a  window  in  a  frame  wall,  with  the  outside 
easing  E  and  the  staff  bead  F.  G  is  the  wood  lintei  which  is  usually 
placed  behind  the  stone  lintel  over  the  masonry  opening.  This  sec- 
tion also  shows  an  inside  or  winter  sash  at  //,  the  same  as  in  Fig. 
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337,  with  the  piece  K  arranged  to  receive  it  and  also  to  receive  the 
edge  of  the  inside  architrave  L.  M  la  the  furring  on  the  masonry 
wall,  and  N  is  the  lathing  and  plastering,  the  plastering  being  cov- 
ered by  the  architrave  L. 

Pig.  339  shows  a  section  taken  vertically  through  the  sill  of  a 
double-hung  window  in  a  brick  wall.  A  is  the  stone  sill  in  the 
out^de  of  the  masonrj^  wall,  and  should  be  wide  enough  to  extend 
into  the  wall  and  under  the  wood  sill  far  enough  to  allow  the 
latter  to  lap  over  it  about  2  inches.  The  wood  sill,  shown  at  B,  is 
usually  made  wide  enough  to  receive  the  staff  bead,  so  that  the  width 
of  the  stone  sill  needs  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  depth  of  the  reveal 
at  the  jambs,  or  the  stone  lintel  at  the  head  of  the  window.  The 
mU  B  rests,  on  the  inside,  on  a  piece  of  rough  timber  built  into  the 
wall,  as  shown  at  D  in  the  figure.  The  sill  should  have  a  "wash," 
or  slope  outward  and  downward, 
of  about  1  i  indies  to  the  foot.  In 
the  figure,  C  is  the  lower  rail  of 
the  lower  sash  of  the  window, 
which  must  stop  against  the  sill 
and  be  made  tight  in  some  way. 
The  figure  shows  both  the  sill 
and  the  sash  rabbeted,  but  very 
often  the  sash  is  not  rabbeted. 
The  piece  E  forms  the  finish  on 
the  inside  corresponding  to  the 
stop  bead  at  the  jambs  and  head,  and  serves  to  cover  up  the  rough 
sill.  The  piece  F  also  serves  the  same  purpose.  L  is  the  rough  brick 
wall  with  the  furring  at  M  and  the  plastering  and  lathing  at  N, 
and  the  space  between  the  rough  sill  and  the  plastering  is  covered 
and  finished  by  the  piece  G,  or  the  stool.  Underneath  the  stool  is 
placed  the  apron,  as  shown  in  the  figure  at  H. 

Outside  Door  Frames.  Outside  doors  are  usually  made  heavier 
and  thicker  than  inside  doors,  and,  therefore,  the  frames  for  them 
must  be  different  from  the  frames  for  inside  dwirs  even  in  frame 
buildings,  and  in  buildings  of  brick  or  stone  tliey  are  necessarily 
different  from  the  inside  door  frames  on  account  of  being  set  in  the 
masonry  walls,  while  the  inside  door  frames  are  usually  set  in  wood 
walls.    The  interior  partitions  of  large  buildings,  however,  are  fre- 
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quently  made  of  terra  cotta  blocks  or  of  plaster  on  wire  lath,  but 
the  door  frames  which  may  be  used  in  these  cases  are  essentially 
the  same  aa  those  used  for  openings  in  stud  walls. 

The  jambs  and  head  of  the  frame,  if  in  a  building  of  wood  con- 
struction, are  usually  made  of  plank  from  IJ  inches  to  2|  inches 
thick.  As  the  doors  to  private  houses  generally  open  inward,  the 
frames  must  be  rabbeted  on  the  inside  edge  to  receive  the  door,  and 
should  also  Iw  rabbeted  on  the  outer  edge  to  rerei\'e  a  screen  door 
in  summer.  The  inner  edge  of  the  frame  is  set  Rush  with  the  plaster 
line  in  the  inside  so  as  to  receive  an  architrave,  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  a  window  frame. 


Fig.  340  shows  an  outside  door  frame  for  a  wood  building,  AA 
are  the  studs  which  form  the  rough  opening,  the  section  being  taken 
horizontall.\'  through  the  door  jamb.  B  is  the  outside  boarding  and 
C  is  the  lathing  and  plastering  which  is  carried  on  the  inside  of  the 
studthng. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  frame  E  extends  in  width  from  the  out- 
side of  the  boarding  to  the  inside  of  the  plaster,  and  receives  on  its 
outer  edge  the  outside  casing  F,  and  on  its  inner  edge  the  inside  archi- 
trave 0.  D  is  a  ground  for  the  plastering,  and  H  is  the  door  itself, 
fitting  into  a  rabbet  cut  in  the  frame,  about  J  inch  deep  and  the 
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thickness  of  the  door.  K  is  the  screen  door  for  which  a  rabbet  is  cut 
in  the  outside  edge  of  the  frame. 

A  similar  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  341.  Theie  is  no  rabbet 
cut  in  the  frame  shown  in  this  figure,  the  screen  door  being  designed 
to  hang  on  the  edge  of  the  outside  casing,  as  indicated,  the  casing 
being  made  thicker  in  order  to  receive  the  door.  Tliis  figure  is  let- 
tered the  same  ils  Fig.  340. 

The  section  taken  vertically  through  the  head  of  the  door  frame 
would  be  the  same  as  the  section  through  the  jamb,  but  the  section 
taken  through  the  sill  woukl  be  different.  Fig.  342  shows  such  a 
section.  Here,  .1  is  the  sill  which  forms  a  part  of  the  rough  fram- 
ing of  the  building,  and  rests  on  the  foundatitm  walls,  receiving  the 
joists  which  are  shown  in  the  figure  at  B.    L  is  the  line  of  the  outside 
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boarl  g  C  th  ler  floor  g  and/)  tl  fi  1  ed  6  r  ^  Oi 
top  f  tl  n  ler  flm  r  g  pla  etl  tl  o  d  x  r  II  /  h  h  ut  out 
of  pla  k  about  1^  to  j  h  s  tl  k  tl  a  a  h  on  the  outs  de  1  ke 
a  wmdow  sill,  and  with  the  top  placed  alwmt  J  inch  above  the  fin- 
ished floor  so  as  to  allow  the  (l<ior  F  to  swing  iiiwanl  over  any  rug 
or  carpet  which  may  be  laid  on  this  floor.  The  sill  is  a  little  wider 
than  the  distance  from  the  inside  of  the  inside  architrave,  to  the 
outside  of  the  outside  casing.  The  hne  //  is  the  line  of  the  porch 
floor,  if  there  is  ain-  perch,  or  there  ma\-  be  a  step  with  the  face  as 
indicated  by  the  line  A'.     G  represents  a  screen  door. 

Fig.  34S  shows  another  tyix^  of  door  sill  which  is  more  simple 
in  construction  and  less  expensive  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  342. 
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Instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive  the  dw>r,  as  is  the  sill  shown  in 
Fig.  'M'2,  it  is  cut  square,  with  a  siijtht  wash  only,  and  on  top  of  it  is 
placed  a  saddle  under  the  door.  In  Fig.  'M'A  A  is  the  rough  sill  of 
the  framework  resting  on  the  foundation  walls;  BB  are  blocks  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  flooring  C  on  top  of  which  is  the  finished  floor- 
ing D.  The  top  of  the  sill  E  is  flush  with  the  top  of  this  finished 
flooring,  and  the  saddle  M  covers  the  joint  between  the  two,  being 
beveled  as  shown  at  both  sides.  F  is  the  door,  and  at  0  is  the  out- 
side screen  diwr.  As  before,  //  is  the  le\'el  of  the  veranda,  if  there 
is  one,  and  A'  is  the  face  of  the  riser  of  a  step  which  ina\'  be  placed 
under  the  sill  on  the  outside.  L  is  the  line  of  the  outside  boarding. 
Inside  Door  Frames.  Inside  door  frames  are  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  outside  door  frames  described  above,  but  as  they  are 
intended  for  the  lighter  interior  doors,  they  are  not  made  so  heavy 
as  are  the  outside  frames.  Fig. 
H44  shows  a  section  taken  hori- 
zontally through  the  jamb  of  an 
interior  door  frame,  the  same 
section  also  serving  for  a  section 
through  the  head  of  the  frame 
taken  vertically  since  the  two 
sections  will  be  the  same.  In 
this  figure,  ,1.1  are  the  studs  in 
the  partition  at  the  side  of  the 
door  opening,  and  forming  the  rough  framing  for  the  opening.  BB  are 
the  grountls  for  the  plaster  C  to  stop  against,  and  these  grounds,  of 
course,  go  all  around  the  door  opening,  on  both  sides,  and  across  the 
top,  D  is  the  finished  door  jamb,  the  head  being  exactly  the  same 
in  section.  The  jambs  are  usually  made  1 J  inches  thick,  but  some- 
times only  J  inch.  F  is  the  door  itself,  shown  1}  inches  thick, 
although  closet  doors  are  frequently  made  of  less  thickness  than 
this,  and  some  heavy  doors  might  be  thicker.  At  one  side  of  the 
frame  the  door  is  hinged,  the  hinge  being  fastened  partly  to  the  edge 
of  the  door,  and  partly  to  the  frame,  but  at  the  other  side  of  the 
frame  there  must  he  something  provided  to  form  a  stop  for  the  door. 
There  are  several  methods  of  applying  the  "stop,"  one  of  which  is 
shown  at  E  m  the  figure.  It  is  fastened  to  the  jamb,  but  is  in  the 
form  of  a  separate  piece.    The  stop  Is  carried  all  around  the  door 
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opening  and  is  usually  set  back  from  the  edge  of  the  jamb  on  both 
sides  bj  an  amomit  equal  to  the  thicbiess  of  the  door,  so  that  the 
door  can  be  hung  at  either  edge  of  the  jamhs,  or  at  cither  side  of  the 
partition  The  final  finibh  of  the  door  opening  is  the  "architrave" 
or  "casmg  which  is  shown  at  GG.  This  must  be  at  least  wide 
enough  to  extend  from  the  edge 
of  the  jamb  over  onto  the  plaster 
so  as  to  cover  the  joint  entirely. 
Another  method  of  making  the 
door  frame  is  shown  in  Fig.  345. 
Here,  the  frame  is  rabbeted  to 
form  a  place  for  the  door,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  a  stop.  Such  a 
frame  is  usually  made  thicker 
than  the  one  shown  in  Fig,  .344, 
and  IS  rabbeted  to  a  depth  of  \  inch  and  the  thickness  of  the  door. 
The  principal  objection  to  this  method  is  that  at  the  head  of  the 
door,  which  is  nbbeted  thi  ^me  as  is  the  jamb,  the  part  of  the 
frame  which  showt  abo\e  the  door  itself  is  greater  on  one  side  of 
the  door  than  it  is  on  the  other  Therefore,  unless  all  the  doors  in 
a  room  open  into  that  room  or  all  of  them  out  from  the  room,  they 
will  not  line  with  each  other  at  the  head.  For  this  reason  it  is 
better  to  use  s<mu  form  of  frame  with  a  separate  stop  planted  onto 
it,  or  a  frame  rabl>eted  on  both  sides. 

The  lettering  in  Fig.  34j  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  ;U4,  and  need 
not  be  explained  again. 
_,  I  '       I  The  only  finish  about  a  door 

frame  with  the  exception  of  the 
door  itself,  is  the  architrave  or 
the  trim  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  It  is  also  called  casing. 
''''''*''  "  iVkfurd  "  ^''"■""'  This  is  shown  at  G  in  Fig.  344. 
It  may  be  made  of  any  design 
desired,  and  as  wide  as  desireil,  it  being  oiil\-  necessary  that  it  shall 
cover  the  plaster  gniun<l  !i,  and  project  over  onto  the  plaster  C. 
The  arcliitra\'e  is  usually  worke<l  out  of  J-inch  stuff,  but  may  he 
made  thicker  as  necessary.  Its  thickness  is  determined  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  base  or  skirting  in  the  room,  which  base   or   skirting 
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has  to  stop  against  the  architrave  at  each  side  of  the  door 
opening. 

In  Fig.  346,  at  A,  is  shown  what  is  known  as  a  "back  band.** 
It  goes  behind  the  architrave,  as  shown,  and  is  used  when  for  any 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  architrave  set  out  from  the  face 
of  the  plaster.  Its  purpose  is  to  cover  up  the  joint  between  the 
architrave  and  the  plaster  surface.  Of  course  it  may  be  molded  as 
desired.  It  is  usuallv  made  f  inch  thick  and  as  wide  as  necessary. 
In  Fig.  346  B  is  the  architrave,  C  the  plaster  ground,  D  the  lathing 
and  plastering,  EE  the  studding  in  the  wall,  F  the  door,  G  the  jamb, 
and  //  the  stop.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  stop  //  is  set  into  the 
jamb  C  This  makes  a  good,  solid  construction,  but  it  is  not  often 
done  on  account  of  the  trouble  and  expense  involved. 

Doors.  The  construction  of  doors  is  essentially  the  same, 
whether  they  are  to  be  used  as  outside  or  as  inside  doors,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  thickness  of  the  door  and  in  the  finishing  of  it. 
The  most  simple  kind  of  door  is,  of  course,  a  single  piece  of  board, 
with  hinges  at  the  side,  but  this  is  almost  never  satisfactory  for  any 
purpose,  as  it  is  likely  to  warp,  crack,  and  shrink,  and  has  not  suffi- 
cient strength.  It  is  customary  in  every  case  to  build  up  a  frame 
of  comparatively  heavy  pieces  and  then  to  cover  it  over  or  to  fill 
it  in  with  lighter  stuff  in  the  form  of  panels.  In  such  a  framework 
for  a  door,  the  vertical  pieces  are  called  stiles,  and  the  horizontal 
pieces  are  called  rails.  There  are  always  at  least  two  stiles  and  at 
least  two  rails,  a  stile  at  each  side  of  the  door,  and  a  rail  at  top  and 
bottom,  but  there  may  be  more  than  two  of  each  of  these  members. 
The  stiles  usually  extend  the  full  height  of  the  door,  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  rails  are  tenoned  into  them.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  number  of  rails  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  conditions,  or  the  taste 
of  the  designer,  so  that  the  door  will  have  many  small  panels,  or  a 
few  larger  ones.  After  the  frame  has  been  built  up  in  this  way,  the 
door  may  be  finished  as  desired,  that  is,  with  sunk  panels  in  the 
spaces  between  the  rails  and  stiles,  or  with  the  framework  covered 
with  sheathing  on  one  or  both  sides  so  as  to  present  a  plain  surface 
without  panels.  Most  of  the  simple,  heavy  doors  for  use  in  incon- 
spicuous positions,  such  as  doors  for  barns  and  outhouses,  gates  on 
walls,  etc.,  are  made  with  only  one  side  covered  with  sheathing  fas- 
tened to  a  rough  frame. 
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The  sheathing  is  sometimes  put  on  vertically'  or  horizontally, 
but  a  much  stronger  dtMir  is  obtained  if  it  is  put  on  diagonally.  It 
b  possible,  indeed,  to  make  a  satisfactory  door  by  the  use  of  sheath- 
ing alone,  without  any  frame.  The  sheathing  is  put  together  in 
two  thickncs.ses,  and  diagonally,  but  each  thiekncss  is  made  diagonal 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  other  thickness  so  that  all  the  pieces 
cross  each  other.  Such  a  door  is  shown  in  Fig.  347.  In  Fig.  348 
is  shown  a  door  with  diagonal  sheathing  on  the  outside  of  a  frame- 
work. Fig.  .'J  to  shows  a  strong  tyi>e  of  door  with  a  braced  frame 
which  is  covtred  on  one  or  both  sides  with  vertical  sheathing. 


lliere  is  no  difficulty  in  fastening  togi-thcr  tiic  simple  doors 
just  described,  but  when  we  come  to  the  iwineled  doors,  there  are 
some  special  methods  in  use  for  fastening  the  rails  into  the  stiles  at 
the  corners,  which  must  Ik;  described.  There  arc  also  special  ways 
of  building  up  the  members  of  which  the  doors  are  composed,  to 
prevent  warping  and  twisting. 

In  Fig.  3.5(1  is  shown  the  most  simple  type  of  door  fur  use  in  the 
interior  of  a  building.  It  is  tailed  a  "four-panel"  d(M>r  on  account 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  panels  and  their  number.  The  stiles, 
marked  .1  in  the  figure,  are  all  made  not  less  than  4i  inches  in  width. 
The  middle  rail,  marked  li,  is  made  8  inelies  wide,  and  the  top  rail  C 
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the  same  as  the  stiles.  The  bottom  rail,  marked  1),  is  made  wider 
also,  its  width  being  about  10  inches.    The  panels  are  marked  EE. 

Figs.  351  and  352  show  other  arrangements  of  panels  which 
may  be  employed,  but  the  sizes  are  all  the  same  as  in  Fig.  350.  Of 
course,  the  more  cross  rails  there  are  between  the  top  rail  and  the 
bottom  rail,  the  stronger  will  be  the  door. 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  in  the  construction  of  a  door  is 
the  joint  between  the  top  rail  C  and  the  stiles  .1.1.  The  rail  is 
alwa>'3  tenoned  into  the  stiles,  the  stiles  continuing  all  the  way  up 
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Rg.  3S0.     Four-pBDel  Door 


to  the  top  edge  of  the  door,  and  this  joint  is  never  made  as  a  mitered 
joint.     Fig.  353  shows  the  tenon  by  <Iotted  lines. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  go  all  the  way  through  the  stile 
of  the  door  but  should  be  stopped  back  about  \  inch,  so  as  not  to 
show  on  the  edge  of  the  door. 

Fig.  354  shows  how  a  door  should  be  constructed,  the  figure 
being  a  section  taken  through  the  stile  of  the  door.  The  entire 
piece  is  built  up  out  of  strips  of  pine  \  inch  thick,  and  of  a  width 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  door,  minus  J  inch  for  a  veneering  of 
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}  inch  thick  on  each  side  of  the  door.    These  strips  are  carefully 
glued  together,  side  by  side,  thus  forming  the  finished  piece  on  which 

the  veneering  is  applied.  Fig.  354  also 
shows  the  proper  construction  of  a  panel 
at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  stile  or  the 
rail. 

A  piece  marked  A  in  the  figure  is 
first  glued  into  the  stile  or  rail,  and  to 
this  are  glued  the  panel  moldings,  after 
the  panel  has  been  put  in  place,  the 
panel  moldings  projecting  out  beyond 
the  piece  A  far  enough  to  hold  the  panel. 


stile 


^'betwLn  fop*'RaU  Tnd  Doi?"*"   which  is  thus  left  frcc  to  movc  as  it  shrinks 

or  swells.  The  panel  will  remain  as  a 
plain  surface,  and  will  not  bulge  or 
crack.  The  moldings  should  never  be 
fastened  in  any  way  to  the  panel  itself. 
Unless  the  panel  is  absolutely  free  to 
move  it  is  sure  to  crack  badly. 


Fig.  354.     Sootion   ShowiriK   Panel 
Ck>iistruction 


TRIM 


Base  or  Skirting.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms  in  which 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  give  an  ornamental  treatment  in  w^ood- 
work  are  ordinarily  finished  in  plaster.     Even  in  the  cheapest  work, 

however,  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
finish  at  the  point  where  the  floor  and  the 
wall  meet,  in  order  to  stop  the  plaster 
and  the  finished  flooring.  This  member 
is  called  the  "base**  or  '^skirting'*  and 
is  almost  invariablv  of  wood.  It  mav  be 
of  hard  wood,  or  of  soft  wood  for  painting, 
and  may  be  very  plain  or  very  orna- 
mental. Such  a  base  would  ordinarily 
be  made  out  of  stufl'  J  inch  or  1-|  inches 
thick,  and  would  be  made  from  8  to 
10  inches  high  above  the  floor.  The 
top  of  this  member  is  usually  molded  in  some  way.  Fig.  355  shows 
such  a  base,  made  very  plain.     It  is  about  8  inches  high,  slightly 


Fig.  355.     Scrlion  of  Buso  Board 
or  Skirling 
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molded  at  the  top,  as  shown  at  A  in  the  figure.  The  finished  flooring 
C  passes  under  the  base,  in  which  case  the  flooring  must  be  laid  first, 
but  the  base  may  be  set  in  place  before  the  flooring  is  laid,  and  the 
flooring  stop  against  it,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  quarter- 
round  molding,  as  shown  at  J3  in  the  figure,  to  cover  the  joint  between 
the  two.  E  is  the  plastering  against  which  the  base  sets  and  DD 
are  grounds  of  wood  which  are  nailed  to  the  studding  or  furring 
before  the  lathing  and  plastering  are  done,  so  as  to  provide  something 
to  which  the  base  may  be  nailed.  The  base  should  not,  however,  be 
fastened  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  it  is  likely  to  crack  if  it  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  swell  and  move  freely  in  one  direction.  The 
plastering  may  be  carried  down  behind  the  place  where  the  base  is 
to  go  or  not,  as  desired.  If  the  plastering  is  carried  down  to  the 
floor,  a  warmer  building  is  obtained 
th^n  would  be  the  case  if  the  plaster- 
ing were  to  be  stopped  at  the  top  of 
the  base. 

Fig.  356  shows  how  the  base  may 
be  built  up  out  of  two  pieces  so  as  to 
save  material,  the  upper  part  being 
taken  out  of  thicker  stuff  than  the 
lower  part.  If  this  base  were  made 
in  one  piece  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  the  entire  member  out  of  the 
thick  stuff  and  waste  material  in  the 
lower  portion.  In  this  manner  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  up  the  base  in  any  shape  desired,  and  to  make  it  of  as 
many  pieces  as  seems  advisable.  A  base  may  be  made  to  any  height 
up  to  12  or  14  inches,  but  these  heights  are  excessive  for  a  base.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  wall  up  to  a  greater  height  than  can  be 
covered  by  means  of  a  base,  or  if  an  ornamental  effect  is  desired,  a 
wainscot  is  used. 

Wainscoting.  Whenever  it  is  not  desirable  to  carry  the  plas- 
tering down  to  the  floor,  for  any  reason,  it  is  customary  to  make  use 
of  a  wainscot,  which  is  a  covering  of  woodwork  about  3  or  4  feet 
high,  which  either  goes  on  top  of  the  plaster  or  takes  the  place  of  the 
plaster  on  the  inside  of  the  room.  Such  a  covering  may  be  made 
higher,  up  to  6  or  7  feet,  and  it  is  then  known  as  a  "dado,"  but  the 


Fig.  856.     Section  of  Three-Member 
Bam 
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Fig.  357.     V-Shapcd  Sheathing 


Fig.  358.     Beaded  Sheathing 


two  names  are  very  loosely  used  and  are  often  confused,  one  with 
the  other. 

The  most  simple  kind  of  wainscot  is  composed  of  matched 

sheathing,  which  may  be  orna- 

mmm^^msmm    mented  by  being  beaded,  or  V- 

jointed,  or  center  beaded.  Fig. 
357  shows  a  section  through  a 
few  pieces  of  V-shaped  sheathing  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "V-joint.''     The  sheathing  is  tongued  and  grooved  and  the 

narrow  strips  are  set  up  vertically 

and  matched  together,  but  each 

strip  has  the   sharp   edges  cut 

away  on  one  side,  so  as  to  form 

in  the  finished  work  a  V-shaped  depression  as  shown  at  A  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  358  shows  a  section  taken  horizontally  through  a  portion 

of  some  beaded  sheathing.     This  sheathing  is  tongued  and  grooved 

in  the  sam  eway  as  is  the  other 
sheathing  described  above,  but 
instead  of  being  V-jointed  as  the 
other  is,  it  has  a  bead  worked  on 
each  piece  on  one  edge  only,  as 
shown  at  A,    This  makes  it  more  expensive  than  the 
V-jointed  sheathing  and  much  more  expensive  than  plain 
tongued  and  grooved  sheathing. 

Fig.  359  sliows  a  section  through  some  center  beaded 
sheathing,  where,  in  addition  to  the  bead  A  worked  on 
the  edge  of  each  piece,  a  bead  or  sometimes  two  beads 
are  worked  in  the  center,  as  shown  at  B, 

Fig.  360  shows  a  section  taken  vertically  through  a 
simple  wainscot  composed  of  matched  sheathing  with  a 
base  and  a  cap  mold.     The  sheathing  itself  is  shown  at 
By  the  plaster  being  at  G,  with  the  sheathing  placed  close 
against  the  plaster  surface.     At  C  is  the  base,  with  the  top 
beveled   to    receive   the    sheathing.      This    method    of 
receiving  the  sheathing  on  a  beveled  top  to  the 
base  is  the  best,  because  dust  and  dirt  will  not 
then  collect  between  the  joints  of  the   sheathing 
Simple  Wainscoting      at  thc  bottom,  and  whatcvcr  does  collect  there 


Fig.  350.     Center-Beaded  Sheathing 
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can  be  easily  cleaned  away.  At  ^,  is  shown  tne  cap  molding 
which  is  grooved  on  the  bottom  to  allow  the  sheathing  to  fit  up  into 
it.    This  cap  mold  runs  the  full  length  of  the  wainscot  and  stops 


m 
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Fig.  301.     Horizontal  Section  through  Another  Kind  of  Wainscoting 

against  the  architraves  around  the  windows,  so  that  its  projection 
can  not  be  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  architrave  molding, 
and  it  should  be  about  J  inch  less  than  this  thickness. 

In  Fig.  361  is  shown  another  kind  of  wainscoting,  the  section 
being  taken  horizontally  through  a  portion  of  it.    This  form  of 


Fig.  362.      Section  Showing  Paneled  Fig.  363.      Another  Paneled 

Wainscoting  Wainscoting 

wainscoting  is  more  expensive  than  simple  matched  or  beaded 
sheathing,  but  it  is  not  so  expensive  as  is  paneled  work.  It  consists 
of  pieces  called  "battens,''  as  shown  at  C,  with  other  thinner  pieces 
grooved  in  between  them,  as  shown  at  B.  The  battens  may  be 
i  inch  or  IJ  inches  in  thickness,  while  the  panels  are  usually  miade 
i  inch  thick.  The  width  of  the  various  pieces  depends  upon  the 
design  of  the  wainscoting  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  designer. 

Fig.  362  shows  the  joint  between  the  panels  and  the  battens  in 
simple  paneled  wainscoting.  In  this  case,  the  battens  C  are  grooved 
as  in  Fig.  361  and  the  panels  B  are  c      ^  «- 

tongued  into  them. 

In  Fig.  363  is  shown  a  better  way 
to  fasten  in  the  panels  B,  the  piece  A       Fig.  364.    stiii  Another  Form  of 

1     .  ^      m  ^1  1  1    ^1  Wainiicut    Paneling 

being  separate  from  the  panel  and  the 

batten,  but  the  molding  is  still  a  part  of  the  batten  C  itself. 

Fig.  364  shows  a  form  of  paneling  where  both  the  molding  D 
on  the  face  and  the  piece  A  on  the  back  are  separated,  and  the  batten 
C  is  cut  with  a  rabbet  to  receive  the  molding  on  the  face  so  that  it 
will  not  extend  too  far  on  the  face  of  the  panel  fi,  in  which  case  it  is 
likely  to  cuil  up  a  little  at  the  edge  and  become  separated  from  the 
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panel  instead  of  lying  flat  against  it.    This  latter  method  is  much 
the  best,  especially  in  the  case  of  «used  panel  moldings. 


rDiKh  PUu  Riil 


In  dining  rooms  and  in  some  other  rooms  it  is  customary  to 
carry  the  wainscoting  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  from  the  floor  and  in 
this  case  it  is  usually  capped  with  a  member  called  a  "plate  rail." 
Fig.  365  shows  a  section  taken  vertically  through  such  a  plate  rail. 
The  wainscoting  or  dado  .4  stops  underneath  the  blocking  C,  and 


a  molded  piece  B  is  planted  onto  the  face  of  the  blocking  to  form  a 
finish.  The  projection  of  tlie  rail  from  the  wall  is  about  3^  inches. 
Wood  Cornices.  In  many  cases  the  only  portion  of  tlie  cornice 
around  a  room  which  is  made  of  wood,  is  the  picture  molding,  which 
is  a  small  molding  to  the  top  of  which  picture  hooks  may  be  fastened. 
Fig.  366  shows  several  forms  which  such  a  molding  may  take. 
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When  it  is  desired  to  have  the  entire  cornice  in  wood,  it  should 
be  built  up  out  of  comparatively  thin  pieces,  say  2-inch  stuff,  and 
these  thin  pieces  should  be  blocked  out  with  rough  blocking  to  the 
extent  desired.  In  Fig.  367,  A,  B,  and  C  are  furring  strips  placed 
about  2  feet  apart  and  the  shaded  portions  represent  the  pieces  out 
of  which  the  cornice  is  built  up. 

Wood  Ceiling  Beams.  It  is  often  necessary  or  desirable  to  have 
beams  showing  in  the  ceiling  of  certain  rooms,  and  these  beams  may 
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be  either  true  or  false,  that  is,  they  may  be  either  an  ornamental 
covering  for  beams  which  really  exist,  or  they  may  be  entirely  orna- 
mental, enclosing  nothing  which  forms  part  of  the  real  construction 
of  the  building. 

Fig.  368  shows  how  a  steel  beam  may  be  covered  and  ornamented 
so  as  to  give  a  finished  appearance  in  wood  in  the  ceiling.  AA  are 
the  floor  joists,  and  B  is  the  steel  beam.  C  is  the  line  of  the  finished 
fltmr  above,  and  D  is  the  hue  of  the  finished  ceiling.  E  b  the  finish 
of  the  ceiling  beam,  and  F  is  a  little  molding  to  cover  the  joint 
between  the  plaster  and  the  wood. 

In  case  the  beams  are  false,  they  are  constructed  in  the  same 
way  except  that  the  shell  is  filled  in  with  blocking  to  take  the  place 
of  the  real  beam  shown  in  Fig.  368. 

Staircase  Finish.  The  subject  of  stair  building,  including  the 
finishing  of  staircases,  is  completely  covered  in  the  article  entitled 
"Stair  Building." 


STAIR-BUILDING 


Introductoiy.  In  the  following  instructions  in  tlie  art  of  Stair- 
building,  it  is  the  intention  to  adhere  closely  to  the  practical  phases 
of  the  subject,  and  to  present  only  such  matter  as  will  directly  aid 
the  student  in  acquiring  a  practical*  mastery  of  the  art. 

Stair-building,  though  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  art  of  building,  is  probably  the  subject  least  under- 
stood by  designers  and  by  workmen  generally.  In  but  few  of  the 
plans  that  leave  the  offices  of  Architects,  are  the  stairs  properly  laid 
down;  and  many  of  the  books  that  have  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  building,  have  this  common  defect — 
that  the  body  of  the  stairs  is  laid  down  iipperfectly,  and  therefore 
presents  great  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  rail. 

The  stairs  are  an  important  feature  of  a  building.  On  entering 
a  house  they  are  usually  the  first  object  to  meet  the  eye  and  claim 
the  attention.  If  one  sees  an  ugly  staircase,  it  will,  in  a  measure, 
condemn  the  whole  house,  for  the  first  impression  produced  will 
hardly  afterwards  be  totally  eradicated  by  commendable  features 
that  may  be  noted  elsewhere  in  the  building.  It  is  extremely  important, 
therefore,  that  both  designer  and  workman  shall  see  that  staircases 
are  properly  laid  out. 

Stairways  should  be  commodious  to  ascend — inviting  people, 
as  it  were,  to  go  up.  ^^^len  winders  are  used,  they  should  extend 
past  the  spring  line  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  give  proper  width  at 
the  narrow  end  (see  Fig.  72)  and  bring  the  rail  there  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  same  pitch  or  slant  as  the  rail  over  the  square  steps. 
^^^len  the  hall  is  of  sufficient  width,  the  stairway  should  not  be  less 
than  four  feet  wide,  so  that  two  people  can  conveniently  pass  each 
other  thereon.  The  height  of  riser  and  width  of  tread  are  governed 
by  the  staircase,  which  is  the  space  allowed  for  the  stairway;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  tread  should  not  be  less  than  nine  inches  wide, 
and  the  riser  should  not  be  over  eight  inches  high.    Seven-inch  riser 
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Fig.  1.    Illustrating  Rise,  Run,  and 
Pitch. 
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and  eleven-inch  tread  will  make  an  easy  stepping  stairway.  If  you 
increase  the  width  of  the  tread,  you  must  reduce  the  height  of  the  riser. 
The  tread  and  riser  together  should  not  be  over  eighteen  inches, 
and  not  less  than  seventeen  inches.  These  dimensions,  however, 
cannot  always  be  adhered  to,  as  conditions  will  often  compel  a  devia- 
tion from  the  rule;  for  instance,  in  large  buildings,  such  as  hotels, 
railway  depots,  or  other  public  buildings,  treads  are  often  made  18 

inches  wide,  having  risers  of  from 
2J  inches  to  5  inches  depth. 

Definitions.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  subject, 
it  is  essential  that  the  student 
make  himself  familiar  with  a  few 
of  the  terms  used  in  stair-building. 
The  term  rUe  and  run  is 
often  used,  and  indicates  certain 
dimensions  of  the  stairway.  Fig. 
1  will  illustrate  exactly  what  is 
meant;  the  line  A  B  shows  the  run,  or  the  length  over  the  floor  the 
stairs  will  occupy.  From  fi  to  C  is  the  rise,  or  the  total  height  from 
top  of  lower  floor  to  top  of  upper  floor.*  The  line  D  is  the  pitch  or 
line  of  nosings,  showing  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  stairs.  On 
the  three  lines  shown — the  run,  the  rise,  and  the  pitch — depends 
the  whole  system  of  stair-building. 

The  body  or  staircase  is  the  room  or  space  in  which  the  stairway 
is  contained.  This  may  he  a  space  including  the  width  and  length 
of  the  stairway  only,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  close  stairway,  no  rail 
or  baluster  being  necessarj'.  Or  the  stairway  may  be  in  a  large 
apartment,  such  as  a  passage  or  hall,  or  even  in  a  large  room,  openings 
being  left  in  the  upper  floors  so  as  to  allow  road  room  for  persons  on 
the  stairway,  and  to  furnish  communication  between  the  stairways 
and  the  different  stories  of  the  building.  In  such  cases  we  have  what 
are  known  as  open,  stairways,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  closed 
on  lx)th  sides,  the  steps  showing  their  ends  at  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  side  they  are  generally  placed  against  the  wall. 

Sometimes  stairways  are  left  open  on  lx)th  sid?s,  a  practice  not 

•Note.— The  measure  for  the  rise  of  a  stairway  must  always  be  taken  from  the  top 
of  one  floor  to  the  top  of  the  next. 
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uncommon  in  hotels,  public  halls,  and  steamships.  When  such  stairs 
are  employed,  the  openings  in  the  upper  floor  should  be  well  trimmed 
with  joists  or  beams  somewhat  stronger  than  the  ordinary  joists  used 
in  the  same  floor,  as  will  be  explained  further  on. 

Tread.  This  is  the  horizontal,  upper  surface  of  the  step,  upon 
which  the  foot  is  placed.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  piece  of  material 
that  forms  the  step,  and  is  generally  from  IJ  to  3  inches  thick,  and 
made  of  a  width  and  length  to  suit  the  position  for  which  it  is  intended. 
In  small  houses,  the  treads  are  usually  made  of  J -inch  stuff. 

Riser.  This  is  the  vertical  height  of  the  step.  The  riser  is  gen- 
erally made  of  thinner  stuff  than  the  tread,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so 
heavy.  Its  duty  is  to  connect  the  treads  together,  and  to  give  the 
stairs  strength  and  solidity. 

Rise  and  Run.  This  term,  as  already  explained,  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  horizontal  and  vertical  dimensions  of  the  stairway,  the  rise 
meaning  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  lower  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
second  floor;  and  the  run  meaning  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
face  of  the  first  riser  to  the  face  of  the  last  or  top  riser,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  distance  between  the  face  of  the  first  riser  and  the  point 
where  a  plumb  line  from  the  face  of  the  top  riser  would  strike  the  floor. 
It  is,  in  fact,  simply  the  distance  that  the  treads  would  make  if  put 
side  by  side  and  measured  together — without,  of  course,  taking  in 
the  nosings. 

Suppose  there  are  fifteen  treads,  each  being  11  inches  wide; 
this  would  make  a  run  of  15  X  11  =  165  inches  =  13  feet  9  inches. 
Sometimes  this  distance  is  called  the  going  of  the  stair;  this,  however, 
is  an  English  term,  seldom  used  in  America,  and  when  used,  refers 
as  frequently  to  the  length  of  the  single  tread  as  it  does  to  the  run  of 
the  stairway. 

String-Board.  This  is  the  board  forming  the  side  of  the  stairway, 
connecting  with,  and  supporting  the  ends  of  the  steps.  Where  the 
steps  are  housed,  or  grooved  into  the  board,  it  is  known  by  the  term 
hxmsed  string;  and  when  it  is  cut  through  for  the  tread  to  rest  upon, 
and  is  mitered  to  the  riser,  it  is  known  by  the  term  cut  and  mitered 
string.  The  dinjensions  of  the  lumber  generally  used  for  the  purpose 
in  practical  work,  are  9^  inches  width  and  |  inch  thickness.  In  the 
first-class  stairways  the  thickness  is  usually  \\  inches,  for  both  front 
and  wall  strings. 
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Fig.  2  shows  the  manner  in  which  most  stair-builders  put  their 
risers  and  treads  together.     T  and  T  show  tlie  treads;  R  and  R,  the 

risers;  S  and  S,  the  string;  0  and  0,  the 
cove  mouldings  under  the  nosings  X  and 
A'.  B  and  B  show  the  blocks  that  hold 
the  treads  and  risers  together;  these 
blocks  should  be  from  4  to  6  inches 
long,  and  made  of  very  dry  wood ;  their 
section  may  be  from  1  to  2  inches  square. 
On  a  tread  3  feet  long,  three  of  these 
blocks  should  be  used  at  about  equal 
distances  apart,  putting  the  two  outside 
ones  about  6  inches  from  the  strings. 
They  are  glued  up  tight  into  the  angle. 
First  warm  the  blocks;  next  coat  two  adjoining  sides  with  good,  strong 
glue;  then  put  them  in  position,  and  nail  them  firmly  to  both  tread 
and  riser.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  riser  has  a  lip  on  the  upper 
edge,  which  enters  into  a  groove  in  the  tread.    This  lip  is  generally 


Fig.  8.    Common  Method  of  Join- 
ing Risers  and  Treads. 


Fig.  3.  Vertical  Section      Fig.  4.  End  Section 
of  Stair  Steps.  of  Riser. 


Fig.  5.  End  Section 
of  Tread. 


about  f  inch  long,  and  may  be  I  inch  or  \  inch  in  thickness.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  getting  out  the  risers,  that  they  shall  not  be  made 
too  narrow,  as  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  lip. 

If  the  riser  is  a  little  too  wide,  this  will  do  no  harm,  as  the  over- 
width  may  hang  down  below  the  tread ;  but  it  must  be  cut  the  exact 
width  where  it  rests  on  the  string.  The  treads  must  be  made  the 
exact  width  required,  before  they  are  grooved  or  have  the  nosing 
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Fig.  6.  Side  Elevation  of  Finish 

ed  Steps  with  Return 

Nosings  and   Cove 

Moulding. 


worked  on  the  outer  edge.    The  lip  or  tongue  on  the  riser  should  fit 
snugly  in  the  groove,  and  should  bottom.    By  following  these  last 

instructions  and  seeing  that  the  blocks  are 
well  glued  in,  a  good  solid  job  will  be  the 
result. 

Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  section  of  stair 
steps  in  which  the  risers  are  shown 
tongued  into  the  under  side  of  the  tread, 
as  in  Fig.  2,  and  also  the  tread  tongued 
into  the  face  of  the  riser.  This  last 
method  is  in  general  use  throughout  the 
country.  The  stair-builder,  when  he  has 
steps  of  this  kind  to  construct,  needs  to 
be  very  careful  to  secure  the  exact  width 
for  tread  and  riser,  including  the  tongue  on  each.  The  usual 
method,  in  getting  the  parts  prepared,  is  to  make  a  pattern  show- 
ing the  end  section  of  each.  The  millman,  with  these  patterns 
to  guide  him,  will  be  able  to  run  the  material  through  the  machine 
without  any  danger  of  leaving  it  either  too  wide  or  too  narrow;  while, 
if  he  is  left  to  himself  without  patterns,  he  is  liable  to  make  mistakes. 
These  patterns  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  4  and  5  respectively,  and,  as 
shown,  are  merely  end  sections  of  riser  and  tread. 

Fig.  6  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  steps  as  finished,  with  return 
nosings  and  cove  moulding  complete. 

A  front  elevation  of  the  finished  step 
is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  nosing  and  riser 
returning  against  the  base  of  the  newel  post. 
Often  the  newel  post  projects  past  the 
riser,  in  front;  and  when  such  is  the  case, 
the  riser  and  nosing  are  cut  square  against 
the  base  of  the  newel. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  portion  of  a  cut  and 
mitered  string,  which  will  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  method  of  construction.    The 

letter  0  shows  the  nosing,  F  the  return  nosing  with  a  bracket  termi- 
nating against  it.  These  brackets  are  about  ^  inch  thick,  and  are 
planted  (nailed)  on  the  string;  the  brackets  miter  with  the  ends  of 
the  risers;  the  ends  of  the  brackets  which  miter  with  the  risers,  are 


Fig.  7.  Front  Elevation  of 
Finished  Steps. 
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g.  ft.    Portion  ot  a  Cut  and 

String,  SbonlnK  M«(li< 

CottBtructlng  StalrE 


to  be  the  same  height  as  the  riser.     The   lower  ends  of  two  balu^ 

tera  are  shown  at  G  G;  and  the  dovetails  or  mortises  to  receive  these 

are  shown  at  E  E.  Generally  two  balusters  are  placed  on  each 
tread,  as  shown;  but  there  are  some- 
times instances  in  which  three  are  used, 
while  in  others  only  one  baluster  is 
made  use  of. 

An  end  portion  of  a  cut  and 
mitered  string  is  shown  in  Fig.  9,  with 
part  of  the  string  taken  away,  show- 
ing the  carriage  —  a  rough  piece  ot 
lumber  to  which  the  finished  string  is 
nailed  or  otherwise  fastene<l.  At  C  is 
shown  tlie  return  nosing,  and  tlie  man- 
ner in  wliich  the  work  is  finished.  A 
rough  bracket  is  sometimes  nailed  on 

the  carriage,  as  shown  atD,  to  support  the  tread.    Tlie  balusters  are 

shown  dovetailed  into  the  ends  of  tlie  treads,  an<l  are  eitlier  glued  or 

nailed  in  place,  or  both.    On  the  lower  edge  of  string,  at  li,  is  a  return 

bead  or  moulding.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rough  carriage  is  cut  in 

snugly    against    the    floor   joist. 
Fig.  10  is  a  plan  of  the  portion 

of  a  stairway  shown   in   Fig.  0, 

Here  the  position  of  the  siring, 

bracket,  riser,  and  tread  can  be 

seen.    At  the  lower  step  is  shown 

how   to    miter  the   riser  to   the 

string;  and  at  the  second  step  is 

shown  how  to    miter   it   to   die 

bracket. 

Fig.  1 1  shows  a  quick  method 

of  marking  the  ends  of  the  treads 

for  the  dovetails   for  balusters. 

The  templet  A  is  made  of  some 

thin  material,  preferably  zinc  or 

hardwood.    The  dovetails  arc  oudined  as  shown,  and  the  inter\'ening 

portions  of  the  material  arc  cut  away,  leaving  the  tlovctail  portions 

solid.    The  templet  is  then  nailed  or  screwed  to  a  gauge-block  E, 


^"^^^s:^ 


Fig.  10.   Plan  of  Portion  of  Stair. 
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when  the  whole  is  ready  for  use.    The  method  of  using  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  illustration. 

Strings.    There  are  two  main  kinds  of  stair  strings — wall  strings 

and  cut  strings.  These  are  divid- 
ed^ again,  under  other  names,  as 
housed  strings,  notched  strings, 
staved  strings,  and  rough  strings. 
Wall  strings  are  the  supporters 
of  the  ends  of  the  treads  and 
risers  that  are  against  the  wall; 
these  strings  may  be  at  both  ends  of 
the  treads  and  risers,  or  they  may  be  at  one  end  only.  They  may  be 
housed  (grooved)  or  left  solid,  ^\^len  housed,  the  treads  and  risers 
are  keyed  into  tLem,  and  glued  and  blocked,  ^^^len  left  solid,  they 
have  a  rough  string  or  carriage  spiked  or  screwed  to  them,  to  lend 
additional  support  to  the  ends  of  risers  and  treads.  Stairs  made  after 
this  fashion  are  generally  of  a  rough,  strong  kind,  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  factories,  shops,  and  warehouses,  where  strength 
and  rigidity  are  of  more  importance  than  mere  external  appearance. 
Open  strings  are  outside  strings  or  supports,  and  are  cut  to  the 
proper  angles  for  receiving  the  ends  of 
the  treads  and  risers.  It  is  over  a  string 
of  this  sort  that  the  rail  and  balusters 
range;  it  is  also  on  such  a  string  that  al 
nosings  return ;  hence,  in  some  localities, 
an  open  string  is  known  as  a  return  string. 
Housed  strings  are  those  that  have 
grooves  cut  in  them  to  receive  the  ends  of 
treads  and  risers.  As  a  general  thing,  wall  strings  are  housed.  The 
housings  are  made  from  |  to  }  inch  deep,  and  the  lines  at  top  of  tread 
and  face  of  riser  are  made  to  correspond  with  the  lines  of  riser  and 
tread  when  in  position.  The  back  lines  of  the  housings  are  so 
located  that  a  taper  wedge  may  be  driven  in  so  as  to  force  the  tread 
and  riser  close  to  the  face  shoulders,  thus  making  a  tight  joint. 

Rough  strings  are  cut  from  undressed  plank,  and  are  used  for 
strengthening  the  stairs.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  rough-cut 
strings  is  used  for  circular  or  geometrical  stairs,  and,  when  framed 
together,  forms  the  support  or  carriage  of  the  stairs. 


Fig.  11.    Templet  Used  to  Mark 

Dovetail  Cuts   for 

Balusters. 
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Staved  strings  are  built-up  strings,  and  are  composed  of  narrow 
pieces  glued,  nailed,  or  bolted  together  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of  a 
cylinder.  These  are  sometimes  used  for  circular  stairs,  though  in 
ordinary  practice  the  circular  part  of  a  string  is  a  part  of  the  main 
string  bent  around  a  cylinder  to  give  it  the  right  curve. 

Notched  strings  are  strings  that  cany  only  treads.  They  are 
generally  somewhat  narrower  than  the  treads,  and  are  housed  across 
their  entire  width.  A  sample  of  this  kind  of  string  is  the  side  of  a 
common  step-ladder.  Strings  of  this  sort  are  used  chiefly  in  cellars, 
or  for  steps  intended  for  similar  purposes. 

Setting  Out  Stairs.  In  setting  out  stairs,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  ascertain  the  locations  of  the  first  and  last  risers,  with  the  height 
of  the  story  wherein  the  stair  is  to  be  placed.  These  points  should  be 
marked  out,  and  the  distance  between  them  divided  off  equally, 
giving  the  number  of  steps  or  treads  required.  Suppose  we  have 
between  these  two  points  15  feet,  or  180  inches.  If  we  make  our 
treads  10  inches  wide,  we  shall  have  18  treads.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  number  of  risers  is  always  one  more  than  the  number  of  treads, 
so  that  in  the  case  before  us  there  will  be  19  risers. 

The  height  of  the  story  is  next  to  be  exactly  determined,  being 
taken  on  a  rod.  Then,  assuming  a  height  of  riser  suitable  to  the  place, 
we  ascertain,  by  division,  how  often  this  height  of  riser  is  contained 
in  the  height  of  the  story;  the  quotient,  if  there  is  no  remainder, 
will  be  the  number  of  risers  in  the  story.  Should  there  be  a  remainder 
on  the  first  division,  the  operation  is  reversed,  the  number  of  inches 
in  the  height  being  made  the  dividend,  and  the  before-found  quotient, 
the  divisor.  The  resulting  quotient  will  indicate  an  amount  to  be 
added  to  the  former  assumed  height  of  riser  for  a  new  trial  height. 
The  remainder  will  now  be  less  than  in  the  former  division;  and  if 
necessary,  the  operation  of  reduction  by  division  is  repeated,  until 
the  height  of  the  riser  is  obtained  to  the  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch. 
These  heights  are  then  set  off  on  the  story  rod  as  exactly  as  possible. 

The  story  rod  is  simply  a  dressed  or  planed  pole,  cut  to  a  length 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  lower  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  next  floor.  Let  us  suppose  this  height  to  be  11  feet 
1  inch,  or  133  inches.  Now,  we  have  19  risers  to  place  in  this  space, 
to  enable  us  to  get  upstairs;  therefoi.?,  if  we  divide  133  by  19,  we 
get  7  without  any  remainder.     Se^en  inches  will  therefore  be  the 
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width  or  height  of  the  riser.  Without  figuring  this  out,  the  workman 
may  find  the  exact  width  of  the  riser  by  dividing  his  story  rod,  by 
means  of  pointers,  into  19  equal  parts,  any  one  part  being  the  proper 
width.  It  may  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  remember  that  the  first  riser 
must  always  be  narrower  than  the  others,  because  the  thickness  of  the 
first  tread  must  be  taken  off. 

The  width  of  treads  may  also  be  found  without  figuring,  by 
pointing  off  the  run  of  the  stairs  into  the  required  number  of  parts; 
though,  where  the  student  is  qualified,  it  is  always  better  to  obtain 
the  width,  both  of  treads  and  of  risers,  by  the  simple  arithmetical 
rules. 

Having  determined  the  width  of  treads  and  risers,  a  pitchrboard 
should  be  formed,  showing  the  angle  of  inclination.  This  is  done  by 
cutting  a  piece  of  thin  board  or  metal  in  the  shape  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  with  its  base  exactly  equal  to  the  run  of  the  step,  and  its 
perpendicular  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  riser. 
It  is  a  general  maxim, 
that  the  greater  the 
breadth  of  a  step  or  tread, 
the  less  should  be  the 
height  of  the  riser;  and, 
conversely,  the  less  the 
breadth  of  a  step,  the 
greater  should  be  the 
height  of  the  riser.    The 

proper  relative  dimensions  of  treads  and  risers  may  be  illustrated 
graphically,  as  in  Fig.  12. 

In  the  right-angle  triangle  ABC,  make  A  B  equal  to  24  inches, 
and  B  C  equal  to  1 1  inches — the  standard  proportion.  Now,  to  find 
the  riser  corresponding  to  a  given  width  of  tread,  from  B,  set  off  on 
A  B  the  width  of  tlie  trt*ad,  asB  D;  and  from  D,  erect  a  perpendicular 
D  E,  meeting  the  hypotenuse  in  E;  then  D  E  is  the  height  of  the  riser; 
and  if  we  join  B  and  E,  the  angle  D  B  E  is  the  angle  of  inclination, 
showing  the  slope  of  the  ascent.  In  like  manner,  where  B  F  is  the 
width  of  the  trea/1,  F  G  is  the  riser,  and  B  G  the  slope  of  the  stair. 
A  width  of  tread  B  II  gives  a  riser  of  the  height  of  H  K;  and  a  width 
of  tread  equal  toB  L  gives  a  riser  equal  ioL  AL 


Fig.  13.   Graphic  Illustration  of  Proimrtlonal  Dimen- 
sions of  Treads  and  Risers. 
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In  the  opinion  of  many  builders,  however,  a  better  scheme  of 
proportions  for  treads  and  risers  is  obtained  by  the  following  method : 

Set  down  two  sets  of  numbers,  each  in  arithmetical  progression — 
the  first  set  showing  widths  of  tread,  increasing  by  inches;  the  other 
showing  heights  of  riser,  decreasing  by  half-inches. 


Treads,  Inches 

Risers,  I>^ches 

5 

9 

6 

8J 

7 

8 

8 

7J 

9 

7 

10 

6} 

11 

6 

12 

5} 

13 

5 

14 

^ 

15 

4 

16 

3J 

17 

3 

18 

2i 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  each  pair  of  treads  and  risers  thus  obtained 
is  suitably  proportioned  as  to  dimensions. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  proportions  of  treads  and  risers 
are  entirely  a  matter  of  choice.  The  space  allotted  to  the  stairs  usually 
determines  this  proportion ;  but  the  above  will  be  found  a  useful  stand- 
ard, to  which  it  is  desirable  to  approximate. 

In  the  better  class  of  buildings,  the  number  of  steps  is  considered 
in  the  plan,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  Architect  to  arrange;  and 
in  such  cases,  the  height  of  the  story  rod  is  simply  divided  into  the 
number  required. 

Pitch-Board.  It  will  now  be  in  order  to  descril)e  a  pitch-board 
and  the  manner  of  using  it;  no  stairs  can  be  properly  built  without 
the  use  of  a  pitch-board  in  some  form  or  other.  Properly  speaking, 
a  pitch-board,  as  already  explained,  is  a  thin  piece  of  material, 
generally  pine  or  sheet  metal,  and  is  a  right-angled  triangle  in  outline. 
One  of  its  sides  is  made  the  exact  height  of  the  rise;  at  right  angles 
with  this  line  of  rise,  the  exact  width  of  the  tread  is  measured  off; 
and  the  material  is  cut  along  the  hypotenuse  of  the  right-angled 
triangle  thus  formed. 

The  simplest  method  of  making  a  pitch-board  is  by  using  a  steel 
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square,  which,  of  course,  every  carpenter  in  this  country  is  supposed 
to  possess.  By  means  of  this  invaluable  tool,  also,  a  stair  string  can 
be  laid  out,  the  square  being  applied  to  the  string  as  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

In  the  instance  here  illustrated,  the 
. ,    square   shows   10    inches  for  the 

stair  Strinq  )  i         i       . 

tread  and  7  inches  for  the  rise. 

To  cut  a  pitch-board,  after  the 
tread  and  rise  have  been  deter- 
mined, proceed  as  follows:    Take 
Fig.  18.  Steel  Square  Used  as  a  Pitch-      a  piece  of  thin,  clear  material,  and 

Board  In  Laying  Out  Stair  1^1  .1       #  1 

String.  lay  the  square  on  the  face  edge,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  13.  Mark  out  the 
pitch-board  with  a  sharp  knife;  then  cut  out  with  a  fine  saw,  and 
dress  to  the  knife  marks;  nail  a  piece  on  the  largest  edge  of  the  pitch- 
board  for  a  gauge  or  fence,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  pitch-board  pure  and  simple;  it  may  be  half 
an  inch  thick,  or,  if  of  hardwood,  may  be  from  a  quarter-inch  to  a 
half-inch  thick. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  pitch-board  after  the  gauge  or  fence  is  nailed  on. 
This  fence  or  gauge  may  be  about  IJ  inches  wide  and  from  J  to  } 
inch  thick . 

Fig.  16  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  pitch-board  with  a  fence 
nailed  on. 

In  Fig.  17  the  manner  of  applying  the  pitch-board  is  shown. 
RRRis  the  string,  and  the  line  A  shows  the  jointed  or  straight  edge 
of  the  string.  The 
pitch-board  P  is 
shown  in  position,  the 
line  8i  represents  the 
step  or  tread,  and  the     — — ^— —    i  1       I       I 

!•        ^1      U  xU      V  Pig.  14.  Fig.  15.  Pig.  la 

hne  7J  shows  the  hne  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ntcb-Board  18  Made. 

of    iht^    riQPr        T^f^o^        f*lg.  15  shows  gauge  fastened  to  long  edge;  Fig.  1618  a 
ui    uic     nacr.        ±iic£>c  sectional  elevation  of  completed  board 

two  lines  are  of  course 

at  right  angles,  or,  as  the  carpenter  would  say,  they  are  square. 
This  string  shows  four  complete  cuts,  and  part  of  a  fifth  cut  for 
treads,  and  five  complete  cuts  for  risers.  The  bottom  of  the  string 
at  W  is  cut  off  at  the  line  of  the  floor  on  which  it  is  supposed  to 
rest.    The  line  C  is  the  line  of  the  first  riser.     This  riser  is  cut  lower 
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than  any  of  the  other  risers,  because,  as  above  explained,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  first  tread  is  always  taken  oflF  it;  thus,  if  the  tread  is  IJ 
inches  thick,  the  riser  in  this  case  would  only  require  to  be  6J  inches 
wide,  as  7}  —  1^  =  6J. 

The  string  must  be  cut  so  that  the  line  at  W  will  be  only  6J 
inches  from  the  line  at  8^,  and  these  two  lines  must  be  parallel. 
The  first  riser  and  tread  having  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  the 
rest  can  easily  be  marked  oflF  by  simply  sliding  the  pitch-board  along 
the  line  A  until  the  outer  end  of  the  line  8J  on  the  pitch-board 
strikes  the  outer  end  of  the  line  7}  on  the  string,  when  another  tread 
and  another  riser  are  to  be  marked  oflF.  The  remaining  risers  and 
treads  are  marked  off  in  the  same  manner. 

Sometimes  there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 

in   fitting   the   string  to  the 

A      ^ ^^      trimmer  or  joists;  but,  as  it 

is  necessary  first  to  become 
expert  with  the  pitch-board, 
the  method  of  trimming  the 
well  or  attaching  the  cylinder 
to  the  string  will  be  left  until  other  matters  have  been  discussed. 

Fig.  18  shows  a  portion  of  the  stairs  in  position.  S  and  S  show 
the  strings,  which  in  this  case  are  cut  square;  that  is,  the  part  of  the 
string  to  which  the  riser  is  joined  is  cut  scjuare  across,  and  the  butt  or 
end  wood  of  the  riser  is  seen.  In  this  case,  also,  the  iend  of  the  tread 
is  cut  square  off,  and  flush  with  the  string  and  riser.  Both  strings 
in  this  instance  are  open  strings.  Usually,  in  stairs  of  this  kind,  the 
ends  of  the  treads  are  rounded  oflF  similarly  to  the  front  of  the  tread, 
and  the  ends  project  over  the  strings  the  same  distance  that  the  front 
edge  projects  over  the  riser.  If  a  moulding  or  cove  is  used  under  the 
nosing  in  front,  it  should  be  carried  round  on  the  string  to  the  back 
edge  of  the  tread  and  cut  off  square,  for  in  this  case  the  back  edge  of 
the  tread  vnl\  be  square.  A  riser  is  shown  at  R,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  it  runs  down  behind  the  tread  on  the  back  edge,  and  is  either 
nailed  or  screwed  to  the  tread.  This  is  the  American  practice,  though 
in  England  the  riser  usually  rests  on  the  tread,  which  extends  clear 
back  to  string  as  shown  at  the  top  tread  in  the  diagram.  It  is  much 
better,  however,  for  general  purposes,  that  the  riser  go  behind  the 
tread,  as  this  tends  to  make  the  whole  stairway  much  stronger. 


Fig.  17.    Showing  Method  of  Using  Pitch-Board. 
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Fig.  18.    Portion  of  Stair  in  Position. 


Housed  strings  are  those  which  cany  the  treads  and  risers  without 
their  ends  being  seen.  In  an  open  stair,  the  wall  string  only  is  housed, 
the  other  ends  of  the  treads  and  risers  resting  on  a  cut  string,  and  the 

nosings  and  mouldings 
being  returned  as  be- 
fore described. 

The  manner  of 
housing  is  shown  in 
Fig.  19,  in  which  the 
treads  T  T  and  the 
risers  R  R  are  shown 
in  position,  secured  in 
place  respectively  by 
means  of  wedges  X  X 
and  F  F,  which  should 
be  well  covered  with 
good  glue  before  insertion  in  the  groove.  The  housings  are 
generally  made  from  i  to  f  inch  deep,  space  for  the  wedge  being  cut 
to  suit. 

In  some  closed  stairs  in  which  there  is  a  housed  string  between  the 
newels,  the  string  is  double-tenoned  into  the  shanks  of  both  newels, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  The  string  in  this  example  is  made  12}  inches 
wide,  which  is  a  very  good  width 
for  a  string  of  this  kind;  but  the 
thickness  should  never  be  less  than 
1 J  inches.  The  upper  newel  is  made 
al)out  5  feet  4  inches  long  from  drop 
to  top  of  cap.  These  strings  are 
generally  capped  with  a  subrail  of 
some  kind,  on  which  the  baluster, 
if  any,  is  cut-mitered  in.  Generally 
a  groove,  the  width  of  the  square 
of  the  balusters,  is  worked  on  the 
top  of  the  subrail,  and  the  balusters  are  worked  out  to  fit  into  this 
groove;  then  pieces  of  this  material,  made  the  width  of  the  groove 
and  a  little  thicker  than  the  groove  is  deep,  are  cut  so  as  to  fit  in 
snugly  between  the  ends  of  the  balusters  resting  in  the  groove.  This 
makes  a  solid  job;  and  the  pieces  between  the  balusters  may  be  made 


Fig.  19.     Showing  Method  of  Housing 
Treads  and  Risers. 
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of  any  shape  on  top,  either  beveled,  rounded,  or  moulded,  in  which 
case  much  is  added  to  the  appearance  of  the  stairs. 

Fig.  21  exhibits  the  method  of  attaching  the  rail  and  string  to 

the  bottom  newel.     The  dotted  lines 
indicate  the  form  of  the  tenons  cut  to 
fit  the  mortises  made  in  the  newel  to 
receive  them. 
Fig.   22  shows  how  the  string  fits 


I 


Pig.  SO.    Showing  Method  of  Con- 

noctlng  Housed  String  to 

Newels. 


against    the   newel   at   the   top; 

also  the  trimmer  E,  to  which  the 

newel    post  is  fastened.       The 

string  in  this  case  is  tenoned  into 

the  upper  newel  post  the  same 

way  as  into  the  lower  one. 

The  open  string  shown  in  Fig.  23  is  a  portion 
of  a  finished  string,  showing  nosings  and  cove 
returned  and  finishing  against  the  face  of  the 
string.  Along  the  lower  edge  of  the  string  is 
shown  a  bead  or  moulding,  where  the  plaster 
is  finished. 

A  portion  of  a  stair  of  the  better  class  is 
shown  in  Fig.  24.  This  is  an  open,  bracketed 
string,  with  returned  nosings  and  coves  and 
scroll  brackets.  These  brackets  are  made  about 
I  inch  thick,  and  may  be  in  any  desirable  pat- 
tern. The  end  next  the  riser  should  be  mitered 
to  suit;  this  will  require  the  riser  to  be  I  inch 
longer  than  the  face  of  the  string.  The  upper 
part  of  the  bracket  should  run  under  the  cove 
21.  Method  of  Connect-  moulding;  and  the  trea<l  should  project  over 
*^^?S>m  Nlweh*  "^       the  string  the  full  f  inch,  so  as  to  cover  the 
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bracket  and  make  the  fpce  even  for  the  nosing  and  the  cove  moulding 
to  fit  snugly  against  Jie  end  of  the  tread  and  the  face  of  the  bracket. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  about  this  point,  or  endless  trouble  will 

follow.  In  a  bracketed 
stair  of  this  kind,  care 
must  be  taken  in  plac- 
ing the  newel  posts, 
and  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  extra  f 
inch  due  to  the  brack- 
et. The  newel  post 
must  be  set  out  from 
the  string  f  inch,  and 
it  will  then  align  with 
the  baluster. 
We  have  now  de- 
scribed several  methods  of  dealing  with  strings;  but  there  are  still  a 
few  other  points  connected  with  these  members,  both  housed  and 
open,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain,  before  the  young  work- 
man can  proceed  to  build  a  fair  flight  of  stairs.  The  connection  of 
the  wall  string  to  the  lower  and  upper  floors,  and  the  manner  of 
affixing  the  outer  or  cut  string  to  the  upper  joist  and  to  the  newel. 


Fig.  S2.    Connections  of  String  and  Trimmer  at  Upper 

Newel  Post. 


rig.  28.    Portion  of  Finished  String, 
Showing  Returned  Nosings 
and  Coves,  also  Bead 
Moulding. 


Fig.  24.    Portion  of  Open.  Bracketed 
String  Stair,  with  Returned  Nos- 
ings and  Coves.  Scroll  Brack* 
ets,  and  Bead  Moulding. 


are  matters  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  intention  to  show 
how  these  things  are  accomplished,  and  how  the  stairs  are  made 
strong  by  the  addition  of  rough  strings  or  bearing  carriages. 
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Fig.  85.    Side  Elevation  of  Part  of 
Stair  w^ith  Open,  Cut  and 
Mitered  String. 


Fig.  25  gives  a  side  view  of  part  of  a  stair  of  the  better  class,  with 
one  open,  cut  and  mitered  string.  In  Fig.  26,  a  plan  of  this  same  stair- 
way, W  S  shows  the  wall  string;  R  S,  the  rough  string,  placed  there 

to  give  the  structure  strength;  and  0 
S,  the  outer  or  cut  and  mitered  string. 
At  A  A  the  ends  of  the  risers  are  shown, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are 
mitered  against  a  vertical  or  riser  line 
of  the  string,  thus  preventing  the  end  of 
the  riser  from  being  seen.  The  other 
end  of  the  riser  is  in  the  housing  in  the 
wall  string.  The  outer  end  of  the  tread 
is  also  mitered  at  the  nosing,  and  a  piece 
of  material  made  or  worked  Kke  the 
nosing  is  mitered  against  or  returned  at  the  end  of  the  tread. 
The  end  of  this  returned  piece  is  again  returned  on  itself  back  to  the 
string,  as  shown  at  N  in  Fig.  25.  The  moulding,  which  is  f-inch 
cove  in  this  case,  is  also  returned  on  itself  back  to  the  string. 

The  mortises  shown  at  B  B  B  B  (Fig.  26),  are  for  the  balusters. 
It  is  always  the  proper  thing  to  saw  the  ends  of  the  treads  ready  for 
the  balusters  before  the  treads  are  attach?<l  to  the  string;  then,  when 
the  time  arrives  to  put  up  the  rail,  the  back  ends  of  the  mortises  can 
be  cut  out,  when  the  treads  will 
be  ready  to  receive  the  balusters. 
The  mortises  are  dovetailed,  and, 
of  course,  the  tenons  on  the  balus- 
ters must  be  made  to  suit.  The 
treads  are  finished  on  the  bench; 
and  the  return  nosings  are  fitted 
to  them  and  tacked  on,  so  that 
they  may  be  taken  oflF  to  insert 
the  balusters  when  the  rail  is  being 
put  in  position. 

Fig.  27  shows  the  manner  in 
i^hich  a  wall  string  is  finished  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.    S  shows  the 
string,  with  moulding  wrought  on  the  upper  edge.    This  moulding 
may  be  a  simple  ogee,  or  may  consist  of  a  number  of  members; 
or  it  may  be  only  a  bead;  or,  again,  the  edge  of  the  string  may  be 
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Fig.  28.    Plan  of  Part  of  Stair  Shown  In 

Fig.  25. 
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Fig.  27.    Showing  How  Wall  Strlxig  Is  Fin- 
ished at  Foot  of  Stair. 


left  quite  plain;  this  will  be  regulated  in  great  measure  by  the  style  of 

finish  in  the  hall  or  other  part  of  the  house  in  which  the  stairs  are 

placed.    B  shows  a  portion  of  a  baseboard,  the  top  edge  of  which 

has  the  same  finish  as  the  top  edge  of  the  string.    B  and  A  together 

show  the  junction  of  the  string 
and  base.  F  F  show  blocks 
glued  in  the  angles  of  the  steps 
to  make  them  firm  and  solid. 
Fig.  28  shows  the  manner 
in  which  the  wall  string  8  is 
finished  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
moulding  is  worked  round  the 
ease-off  at  ^  to  suit  the  width 
of  the  base  at  B,  The  string 
is  cut  to  fit  the  fiool*  and  to 

butt  against  the  joist.    The  plaster  line  under  the  stairs  and  on  the 

ceiling,  is  also  shown. 

Fig.  29  shows  a  cut  or  open  string  at  the  foot  of  a  stairway,  and 

the  manner  of  dealing  with  it  at  its  junction  with  the  newel  post  K. 

The  point  of  the  string  should 

be  mortised  into  the  newel  2 

inches,  3  inches,  or  4  inches, 

as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines; 

and  the  mortise  in  the  newel 

should  be  cut  near  the  center, 

so  that  the  center  of  the  balus- 
ter will   be  directly  opposite 

the  central  line  of  the  newel 

post.      The    proper    way  to 

manage  this,  is  to  mark  the 

central  line  of  the  baluster  on 

the  tread,  and  then  make  this 

line  correspond  with  the  central  line  of  the  newel  post.    By  careful 

attention  to  this  point,  much  trouble  will  be  avoided  where  a  turned 

cap  is  used  to  receive  the  lower  part  of  the  rail. 

The  lower  riser  in  a  stair  of  this  kind  will  be  somewhat  shorter 

than  the  ones  above  it,  as  it  must  be  cut  to  fit  between  the  newel  aod 


Fig.  S8.    Showing  How  WaU  String  is  Fin- 
ished at  Top  of  Stair. 
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the  wall  string.    A  portion  of  the  tread,  as  well  as  of  the  riser,  will 
also  butt  against  the  newel,  as  shown  at  W. 

If  there  is  no  spandrel  or  wall  under  the  open  string,  it  may 
run  down  to  the  floor  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  at  0.  The  piece 
0  is  glued  to  the  string,  and  the  moulding  is  worked  on  the  curve. 
If  there  is  a  wall  under  the  string  S,  then  the  base  B,  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  will  finish  against  the  string,  and  it  should  have  a  mould- 
ing on  its  upper  edge,  the  same  as  that  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  string, 
if  any,  this  moulding  being  mitered  into  the  one  on  the  string.  When 
there  is  a  base,  the  piece  0  is  of  course  dispensed  ^\dth. 

The  square  of  the  newel  should  run  down  by  the  side  of  a  joist 
as  shown,  and  should  be  firmly  secured  to  the  joist  either  by  spiking 

or  by  some  other  suitable  device. 
If  the  joist  runs  the  other  way, 
try  to  get  the  newel  post  against 
it,  if  possible,  either  by  furring 
out  the  joist  or  by  cutting  a  por- 
tion off  the  thickness  of  the  newel. 
The  solidity  of  a  stair  and  the 
firmness  of  the  rail,  depend  very 
much  upon  the  rigidity  of  the 
newel  post.  TIic  above  sugges- 
tions are  applicable  where  great 
strength  is  required,  as  in  public 
buildings.  In  ordinary  work,  the  usual  method  is  to  let  the  newel  rest 
on  the  floor. 

Fig.  30  shows  how  the  cut  string  is  finished  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
This  illustration  requires  no  explanation  after  tlie  instructions  already 
given. 

Thus  far,  stairs  having  a  newel  only  at  the  bottom  have  been 
dealt  with.  There  are,  however,  many  modifications  of  straight  and 
return  stairs  which  have  from  two  to  four  or  six  newels.  In  such 
cases,  the  methods  of  treating  strings  at  their  finishing  points  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  different  from  those  described;  but  the 
general  principles,  as  shown  and  explained,  will  still  hold  goo'J. 

Well-Hole.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  and  illustrate  neweled 
stairs,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  about  the  well-hole,  or  the 


Fig.  29.  Showing  How  a  Cut  or  Open  String 
is  Finisbed  at  Foot  of  Stair. 
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opening  through  the  floors,  through  which  the  traveler  on  the  stairs 
ascends  or  descends  from  one  floor  to  another. 

Fig.  31  shows  a  well-hole,  and  the  manner  of  trinmiing  it.  In 
this  instance  the  stairs  are  placed  against  the  wall;  but  this  is  not 
necessary  in  all  cases,  as  the  well-hole  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of 
the  building. 

The  arrangement  of  the  trimming  varies  according  as  the  joists 
are  at  right  angles  to,  or  are  parallel  to,  the  wall  against  which  the 
stairs  are  built.  In  the  former  case  (Fig.  31,  ^1)  the  joists  are  cut  short 
and  tusk-tenoned  into  the  heavy  trinmaer  T  T,  ss  shown  in  the  cut. 
This  trinmier  is  again  tusk-tenoned  into  two  heavy  joists  T  J  and  T  J, 
which  form  the  ends  of  the  well-hole.  These  heavy  joists  are  called 
trimming  joists;  and,  as  they  have  to  carry  a  much  heavier  load  than 
other  joists  on  the  same  floor, 
they  are  made  much  heavier. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  joists 
are  placed  together,  side  by 
side,  being  bolted  or  spiked 
together  to  give  them  the 
desired  unity  and  strength.  In 
constructions  requiring  great 
strength,  the  tail  and  header 
joists  of  a  well-hole  are  sus- 
pended on  iron  brackets. 

If  the  opening  runs  paral- 
lel with  the  joists  (Fig.  31,  5),  the  timber  forming  the  side  of  the 
well-hole  should  be  left  a  little  heavier  than  the  other  joists,  as  it 
will  have  to  carry  short  trimmers  {T  J  and  T  J)  and  the  joists  run- 
ning into  them.  The  method  here  shown  is  more  particularly 
adapted  to  brick  buildings,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
systiim  may  not  be  applied  to  frame  buildings. 

Usually  in  cheap,  frame  buildings,  the  trimmers  T  T  are  spiked 
against  the  ends  of  the  joists,  and  the  ends  of  the  trimmers  are  sup- 
ported by  being  spiked  to  the  trimming  joists  T  J,T  J.  This  is  not 
very  workmanlike  or  very  secure,  and  should  not  be  done,  as  it  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  or  durable  as  the  old  method  of  framing  the  joists  and 
trimmers  together. 

Fig.  32  shows  a  stair  with  three  newels  and  a  platfonn.    In  this 


Fig.  30.    Showing  How  a  Cut  or  Open  String 
l8  Finished  at  Top  of  Stair. 
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example,  the  first  tread  (No.  1)  stands  forward  of  the  newd  post 
two-thirds  of  its  width.  This  is  not  necessary  in  every  case,  but  it  is 
sometimes  done  to  suit  conditions  in  the  hallway.  The  second  newel 
is  placed  at  the  twelfth  riser,  and  supports  the  upper  end  of  the  first 
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Fig.  81.    Showing  Ways  of  Trimming  Well-Hole  when  Joists  Run  in  Different 

Directions. 

cut  string  and  the  lower  end  of  the  second  cut  string.  The  platform 
(12)  is  supported  by  joists  which  are  framed  into  the  wall  and  are 
fastened  against  a  trimmer  running  from  the  wall  to  the  newel  along 
the  line  12.  This  is  the  case  only  when  the  second  newel  runs  down 
to  the  floor. 

If  the  second  newel  does  not  run  to  the  floor,  the  framework 
supporting  the  platform  will  need  to  be  built  on  studding.  The  third 
newel  stands  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  is  fastened  to  the  joists  of 
the  second  floor,  or  to  the  trimmer,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
fastening  shown  in  Fig.  29.    In  this  example,  the  stairs  have  16  risers 
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and  15  treads,  the  platfonn  or  landing  (12)  making  one  tread.  The 
figure  16  shows  the  floor  in  the  second  story. 

This  style  of  stair  will  require  a  well-hole  in  shape  about  as 
shown  in  the  plan;  and  where  strength  is  required,  the  newel  at  the 
top  sliould  run  from  floor  to  floor,  and  act  as  a  support  to  the  joists 
and  trimmers  on  which  the  second  floor  is  laid. 

Perliaps  the  best  way  for  a  beginner  to  go  about  building  a  stair- 
way of  this  type,  will  be  to  lay  out  tlie  work  on  the  lower  floor  in  the 
exact  place  where  the  stairs  are  to  be  erected,  making  evetything 
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Fig.  K.    Slair  with  Thrcx 


full  size.  There  will  be  no  difliculty  in  doing  this;  and  if  the  positions 
of  the  first  riser  and  the  three  newel  posts  are  accura(ply  defined, 
the  building  of  the  stairs  ivill  be  an  easy  matter.  Plumb  lines  can  be 
raised  from  the  lines  on  the  floor,  and  the  positions  of  the  platfonn 
and  each  riser  thus  easily  determined.  Not  only  is  it  best  to  line  out 
on  the  floor  all  stairs  having  more  than  one  newel;  but  in  constructing 
any  kind  of  stair  it  will  perhaps  be  safest  for  a  beginner  to  lay  out  in 
exact  position  on  the  floor  the  points  over  which  the  treads  and  risers 
will  stand.  Uy  lulopting  tliis  rule,  and  seeing  that  the  strings,  risers, 
and  tremis  correspond  exactly  with  the  lines  on  the  floor,  many  cases 
of  annoyance  will  be  avoided.  Miiny  expert  stair-builders,  in  fact, 
adopt  this  methoti  in  their  practice,  laying  out  all  stairs  on  the  floor, 
including  even  the  carriage  strings,  and  they  cut  out  all  the  material 
from  the  lines  obtained  on  the  floor.  By  following  this  method,  one 
can  see  exactly  the  requirements  in  each  particular  case,  and  can 
rectify  any  error  without  destroying  valuable  material. 
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Laying  Out.  In  order  to  afford  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  laying  out  on  the  floor,  an  example  of  a  simple  close- 
string  stair  is  given.  In  Fig.  33,  the  letter  F  shows  the  floor  line; 
L  is  the  landing  or  platform;  and  W  is  the  wall  line.  The  stair  is  to 
be  4  feet  wide  over  strings;  the  landing,  4  feet  wide;  the  height  from 
floor  to  landing,  7  feet;  and  the  run  from  start  to  finish  of  the  stair,  8 
feet  8 J  inches. 

The  first  thing  to  determine  is  the  dimensions  of  the  treads  and 
risers.  The  wider  the  tread,  the  lower  must  be  the  riser,  as  stated 
before.  No  definite  dimensions  for  treads  and  risers  can  be  given, 
as  the  steps  have  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  various  diflSculties  that 
may  occur  in  the  working  out  of  the  construction;  but  a  common 
rule  is  this:  Make  the  width  of  the  tread,  plus  twice  the  rise,  equal 
to  24  inches.  This  will  give,  for  an  8-inch  tread,  an  8-inch  rise; 
for  a  9-inch  tread,  a  7i-inch  rise;  for  a  10-inch  tread,  a  7-inch  rise, 
and  so  on.  Having  the  height  (7  feet)  and  the  run  of  the  flight  (8  feet 
8i  inches),  take  a  rod  about  one  inch  square,  and  mark  on  it  the  height 
fronj  floor  to  landing  (7  feet),  and  the  length  of  the  going  or  run  of  the 
flight  (8  feet  8^  inches).  Consider  now  what  are  the  dimensions 
which  can  be  given  to  the  treads  and  risers,  remembering  that  there 
will  be  one  more  riser  than  the  number  of  treads.  Mark  off  on  the 
rod  the  landing,  forming  the  last  tread.  If  twelve  risers  are  desired, 
divide  the  height  (namely,  7  feet)  by  12,  which  gives  7  inches  as  the 
rise  of  each  step.  Then  divide  the  run  (namely,  8  feet  8J  inches)  by 
11,  and  the  width  of  the  tread  is  found  to  be  9J  inches. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  pitch-board  for  marking 
off  the  treads  and  risers  on  the  string.  The  pitch-board  may  be  made 
from  dry  hardwood  about  J  inch  thick.  One  end  and  one  side  must 
be  perfectly  square  to  each  other;  on  the  one,  the  width  of  the  tread 
is  set  off,  and  on  the  other  the  height  of  the  riser.  Connect  the  two 
points  thus  obtained,  and  saw  the  wood  on  this  line.  The  addition 
of  a  gauge-piece  along  the  longest  side  of  the  triangular  piece,  com- 
pletes the  pitch-board,  as  was  illustrated  in  Fig.  15. 

The  length  of  the  wall  and  outer  string  can  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  pitch-board.  One  side  and  one  edge  of  the  wall  string 
must  be  squared;  but  the  outer  string  must  be  trued  all  round.  On 
the  strings,  mark  the  positions  of  the  treads  and  risers  by  using  the 
pitch-board  as  already  explained   (Fig.    17).     Strings  are  usually 
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made  11  inches  wide,  but  may  be  made  12^  inches  wide  if  necessaij 
for  strength. 

After  the  widths  of  risers  and  treads  have  been  determined,  and 
the  string  is  ready  to  lay  out,  apply  the  pitch-board,  maridng  the 
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Fig.  n.    Method  Of  Larlng  Ont  k  Simple.  Cloae-Strlng  St&lr. 

first  riser  alioutd  inches  from  the  end;  and  number  each  step  in  succe^ 
sion.  Tho  tliickness  of  the  treads  and  risers  can  be  drawn  by  using 
thin  strips  of  hardwood  made  the  width  of  the  housing  required. 
Now  allow  for  the  wedges  under  tlie  treads  and  behind  the  risers,  and 
thus  find  tlie  exact  width  of  the  housing,  which  should  be  about  3  incb 
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deep;  the  treads  and  risers  will  require  to  be  made  1}  inches  longer 
than  shown  in  the  plan,  to  allow  for  the  housings  at  both  ends. 

Before  putting  the  stair  together,  be  sure  that  it  can  be  taken 
into  the  house  and  put  in  position  without  trouble.  If  for  any  reason 
it  cannot  be  put  in  after  being  put  together,  then  the  parts  must  be 
assembled,  wedged,  and  glued  up  at  the  spot. 

It  is  essential  in  laying  out  a  plan  on  the  floor,  that  the  exact 
positions  of  the  first  and  last  risers  be  ascertained,  and  the  height  of 
the  story  wherein  the  stair  is  to  be  placed.  Then  draw  a  plan  of  the 
hall  or  other  room  in  which  the  stairs  will  be  located,  including  sur- 
rounding or  adjoining  parts  of  the  room  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  place  assigned  for  the  foot  of  the  stair.  All  the  door- 
ways, branching  passages,  or  windows  which  can  possibly  come  in 
contact  with  the  stair  from  its  commencement  to  its  expected  ter- 
mination or  landing,  must  be  noted.  The  sketch  must  necessarily  in- 
clude a  portion  of  the  entrance  hall  in  one  part,  and  of  the  lobby  or 
landing  in  another,  and  on  it  must  be  laid  out  all  the  lines  of  the 
stair  from  the  first  to  the  last  riser. 

The  height  of  the  story  must  next  be  exactly  determined  and 
taken  on  the  rod ;  then,  assuming  a  height  of  risers  suitable  to  the  place, 
a  trial  is  made  by  division  in  the  manner  previously  explained,  to 
ascertain  how  often  this  height  is  contained  in  the  height  of  the  story. 
The  quotient,  if  there  is  no  remainder,  will  be  the  number  of  risers 
required.  Should  there  be  a  remainder  on  the  first  division,  the  opera- 
tion is  reversed,  the  number  of  inches  in  the  height  being  made  the 
dividend  and  the  before-found  quotient  the  divisor;  and  the  operation 
of  reduction  by  division  is  carried  on  till  the  height  of  the  riser  is 
obtained  to  the  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch.  These  heiglits  are  then 
set  off  as  exactly  as  possible  on  the  story  rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33. 

The  next  operation  is  to  show  the  risers  on  the  sketch.  This 
the  workman  will  find  no  trouble  in  arranging,  and  no  arbitrary  rule 
can  be  given. 

A  part  of  the  foregoing  may  appear  to  be  repetition;  but  it  is  not, 
for  it  must  be  rememl>ered  that  scarcely  any  two  flights  of  stairs  are 
alike  in  run,  rise,  or  pitch,  and  any  departure  in  any  one  dimension 
from  these  conditions  leads  to  a  new  series  of  dimensions  that  must 
be  dealt  with  independently.  The  principle  laid  down,  however, 
applies  to  all  straight  flights  of  stairs;  and  the  student  who  has  followed 
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dosely  and  retained  the  pith  of  whkt  has  been  said,  will,  if  he  has  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  be  fairly  equipped  for  laying  out 
and  constructing  a  plain,  straight  stair  with  a  straight  rail. 

Plain  stairs  may  have  one  platform,  or  several;  and  they  may 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or,  rising  from  a  platform  or  landing, 
may  run  in  an  opposite  direction  from  their  starting  point. 

When  two  flights  are  necessary  for  a  story,  it  is  desirable  that 
each  flight  should  consist  of  the  same  number  of  steps;  but  this,  of 
course,  will  depend  on  the  form  of  the  staircase,  the  situation  and 
height  of  doors,  and  other  obstacles  to  be  passed  under  or  over,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

In  Fig.  32,  a  stair  is  shown  with  a  single  platform  or  landing  and 
three  newels.  The  first  part  of  this  stair  corresponds,  in  number  of 
risers,  with  the  stair  shown  in  Fig.  33;  the  second  newel  runs  down 
to  the  floor,  and  helps  to  sustain  the  landing.  This  newel  may  simply 
by  a  4  by  4-inch  post,  or  the  whole  space  may  be  inclosed  with  the 
spandrel  of  the  stair.  The  second  flight  starts  from  the  platform  just 
as  the  first  flight  starts  from  the  lower  floor,  and  both  flights  may  be 
attached  to  the  newels  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  29.  The  bottom 
tread  in  Fig.  32  is  rounded  off  against  the  square  of  the  newel  post; 
but  this  cannot  well  be  if  the  stairs  start  from  the  landing,  as  the  tread 
would  project  too  far  onto  the  platform.  Sometimes,  in  high-class 
stairs,  provision  is  made  for  the  first  tread  to  project  well  onto  the 
landing. 

If  there  are  more  platforms  than  one,  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion will  be  the  same;  so  that  whenever  the  student  grasps  the  full 
conditions  governing  the  construction  of  a  single-platform  stair,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  lay  out  and  construct  the  body  of  any  stair  having 
one  or  more  landings.  The  method  of  laying  out,  making,  and  setting 
up  a  hand-rail  will  be  described  later. 

Stairs  formed  with  treads  each  of  equal  width  at  both  ends,  are 
named  straight  flights;  but  stairs  having  treads  wider  at  one  end  than 
the  other  are  known  by  various  names,  as  winding  stairs,  dog4egged 
stairs,  circular  stairs,  or  elliptical  stairs,  A  tread  with  parallel  -sides, 
having  the  same  width  at  each  end,  is  called  a  flyer;  while  one  having 
one  wide  end  and  one  narrow,  is  called  a  winder.  These  terms  will 
often  be  made  use  of  in  what  follows. 
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The  elevation  and  plan  of  the  stair  shown  in  Fig.  34  may  be 
called  a  dog-Ugged  stair  with  three  winders  and  six  flyers.  The  flyers, 
however,  may  be  extended  to  any  number.  The  housed  strings  to 
receive  the  winders  are  shown.  These  strings  show  exactly  the  manner 
of  construction.  The  shorter  string,  in  the  comer  from  1  to  4,  which 
is  shown  in  the  plan  to  contain  the  housing  of  the  first  winder  and 
half  of  the  second,  is  put 
up  first,  the  treads  being 
leveled  by  aid  of  a  spirit 
level ;  and  the  longer  upper 
string  is  put  in  place  after- 
wards, butting  snugly 
against  the  lower  string  in 
the  comer.  It  is  then 
fastened  firmly  to  the  wall. 
The  winders  are  cut  snugly 
aniund  the  newel  post,  and 
well  nailed.  Their  risers 
will  stand  one  above 
another  on  the  post;  and 
the  straight  string  above 
the  winders  will  enter  the 
post  on  a  line  with  the  top 
edge  of  the  uppermost 
winder. 

Platfonn  stairs  are  often 
constructed  so  that  one 
flight  will  run  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the 
other  flight,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  landing  or 
platform  requires  to  have  a  length  more  than  double  thot  of  the  treads, 
in  order  that  both  flights  may  have  the  same  width.  Sometimes, 
however,  and  for  various  reasons,  the  upper  flight  is  made  a  little 
narrower  than  the  lower;  but  this  expe<lient  should  be  avoided  when- 
ever possible,  as  Its  adoption  unbalances  the  stairs.  In  the  example 
beforeus,  eleven  treads,  not  including  the  landing,  run  in  one  direction; 
while  four  treads,  including  the  landing,  run  in  theoppositedirection; 
or,  as  workmen  put  it,  the  stair  "returns  on  itself."     The  elevation 
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ahown  in  Pig.  36  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed. 
The  various  parts  are  shown  as  follows: 

Fig.  37  is  a  section  of  the  top  landing,  with  baluster  and  rail. 

Fig.  38  is  part  of  the  long  newel,  showing  mortises  for  the  strinj 
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Fig.  39  represents  part  of  the  bottom  newel,  showing  the  string, 
moulding  on  the  outside,  and  cap. 

Kg.  40  is  a  section  of  the  top  string  enlarged. 
Fig.  41  is  the  newel  at  the  bottom,  as  cut  out  to 
receive  bottom  step.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  cove  under  each  tread.  This  may  be  nailed 
in  after  the  stairs  are  put  together,  and  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  appearance. 
We  may  state  that  stairs  should  have  carriage  piecea 


^^^*T'  Section  fixed  from  floor  to  floor,  under  the  stairs,  to  support 
Baiu.ter.andH3i:  ^^j^      These  may  be  notched  under  the  steps;  or 
Tougk  brackets  may  be  nailetl  to  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage, and  carried  under  each  riser  and  tread. 

There  is  also  a  framed  spandrel  which  helps  materially  to  cany 
the  weight,  makes  a  sound  job,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  appearance.  This 
spandrel  may  be  made  of  IJ-inch 
material,  with  panels  and  mouldings 
on  the  front  side,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  36. 
The  joint  between  the  top  and  bottom 
rails  of  the  spandrel  at  the  angle, 
should  be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  42 
with  a  cross-tongue,  and  glued  and 
fastened  with  long  screws.  Fig.  43  is 
simply  one  of  the  panels  showing  the 
miters 
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ient  space  under  the  landing,  it  is  commonly  used  for  a  closet. 

In  setting  out  stairs,  not  only  the  proportions  of  treads  and  risers 
must  be  considered,  but  also  the  material  available. 
As  this  material  runs,  as  a  rule,  in  certain  sizes,  it  is 
best  to  work  so  as  to  conform  to  it  as  nearly  as 
possible.  In  ordinary  stairs,  11  by  1 -inch  common 
stock  is  used  for  strings  and  treads,  and  7-incb  by 
j-inch  stock  for  risers;  in  stairs  of  a  better  class, 
wider  and  thicker  material  may  be  used.  The  rails 
are  set  at  various  heights;  2  feet  8  inches  may  be 


n  the  moulding  and  the  shape  Mnrfia 
of  the  sections.    As  there  is  a  conven- 
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taken  as  an  average  height  on  the  stairs,  and  3  feet  1  inch  on  landings, 
with  two  balusters  to  each  step. 

In  Fig.  36,  all  the  newels  and  talusters  are  shown  square;  but 
it  is  much  better,  and  is  the  more  common  practice,  to  have  them 
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Fig.  41.  Newel  Cut 
to  JKecelve  Bottom 
Step. 


Fig.  42.  Showing  Method  of  Joining 
Spandrel  Ralls,  with  Cross-Tongue 
Glued  and  Screwed. 


turned,  as  this  gives  the  stairs  a  much  more  artistic  appearance. 
The  spandrel  under  the  string  of  the  stairway  shows  a  style  in  which 
many  stairs  are  finished  in  hallways  and  other  similar  places.  Plaster 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  panel  work,  but  is  not  nearly  so  good 
as  woodwork.  The  door  under  the  landing  may  open  into  a  closet, 
or  may  lead  to  a  cellarway,  or  through  to  some  other  room. 

In  stairs  with  winders,  the  width  of  a  winder  should,  if  possible, 
be  nearly  the  width  of  the  regular  tread,  at 
a  distance  of  14  inches  from  the  narrow 
end,  so  that  the  length  of  the  step  in 
walking  up  or  down  the  stairs  may  not 
be  interrupted;  and  for  this  reason  and 
several  others,  it  is  always  best  to  have 
three  winders  only  in  each  quarter-turn. 
Above  all,  avoid  a  four-winder  turn,  as 
this  makes  a  breakneck  stair,  which  is 
more  difficult  to  construct  and  incon- 
venient to  use. 

Bullnose  Tread.  No  other  stair,  perhaps,  looks  so  well  at  the 
starting  point  as  one  having  a  bullnose  step.  In  Fig.  44  are  shown  a 
plan  and  elevation  of  a  flight  of  stairs  having  a  bullnose  tread.  The 
method  of  obtaining  the  lines  and  setting  out  the  body  of  the  stairs. 
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Fig.  43.  Panel  In  Spandrel,  Shon 
ing  Miters  on  Moulding,  and 
Shajie  of  Section. 
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is  the  same  as  has  already  been  explained  for  other  stairs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  two  steps,  which  are  made  with  cireular  ends, 
as  shown  in  the  plan.  These  circular  ends  are  worked  out  as  here- 
after described,  and  are  attached  to  the  newel  and  string  as  shown. 


V^ 


Elevation  and  Plan  c 


The  example  shows  an  open,  cut  string  with  brackets.  The  spandrel 
under  the  string  contains  short  panels,  ami  makes  a  verj-  handsome 
finish.  The  newels  and  balusters  in  this  case  are  turned,  and  the  latter 
have  cutwork  panels  between  them. 
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Fig.  45.  Section 
through  BuUnose 
Step. 


Bullnose  steps  are  usually  built  up  with  a  three- 
piece  block,  as  shown  in  Fig.  45,  which  is  a  sec- 
tion through  the  step  indicating  the  blocks,  tread, 
and  riser. 
Fig.  46  is  a  plan  showing  how  the  veneer  of  the 
riser  is  prepared  before  being  bent  into  position.  The  block  A  indi- 
cates a  wedge  which  is  glued  and  driven  home  after  the  veneer  is 
put  in  place.  This  tightens  up  the  work  and  makes  it  sound  and 
clear.  Figs.  47  and  48  show  other  methods  of  forming  bullnose  steps. 
Fig.  49  is  the  side  elevation  of  an  open-string  stair  with  bullnose 
steps  at  the  bottom; 
while  Fig.  50  is  a  view 
showing  the  lower  end 
of  the  string,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared  for  fixing  to 
the  blocks  of  the  step. 
Fig.  51  is  a  section 
through  the  string,  showing  the  bracket,  cove,  and  projection  of  tread 
over  same. 

Figs.  52  and  53  show  respectively  a  plan  and  vertical  section  of 
the  bottom  part  of  the  stair.  The  blocks  are  shown  at  the  ends  of  the 
steps  (Fig.  53),  >\ith  the  veneered  parts  of  the  risers  going  round  them; 
also  the  position  where  the  string  is  fixed  to  the  blocks  (Fig.  52);  and 


Fig.  M.    Plan  Showing  Prei>arBtion  of  Veneer  before 
Bending  Into  Position. 
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Fig.  47. 


Fig.  4a 


Methods  of  Forming  Bullnose  Steps. 


tlie  tenon  of  the  newel  is  marked  on  the  upper  step.  The  section  (fig. 
53)  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  blocks  are  built  up  and  the  newel 
tenoned  into  them. 
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SUIT  wltb  BullnoH  Steps. 


The  newel.  Jig.  49,  is  rather  an 
elaborate  aSair,  being  carved  at  the 
base  and  Oii  the  body,  and  having 
a  carved  rosette  planted  in  a  small, 
sunken  panel  on  three  sides,  the  rail 
butting  against  the  fourth  side. 

Open-Newel  Stairs.  Before  leav- 
ing the  subject  of  straight  and  dog- 
legged  stairs,  the  student  should  be 
made  famiUar  with  at  least  one 
example  of  an  open-newel  stair.  As 
the  same  principles  of  construction 
govern  all  styles  of  open-newel 
stairs,  a  single  example  will  be  sufBcient.  The  student  must,  of 
course,  understand  that  he  himself  is  the  greatest  factor  in  planning 
stairs  of  this  type;  that  the  setting  out  and  design- 
ing will  generally  devolve  on  him.  By  exercising 
a  litde  thought  and  foresight,  he  can  so  arrange 
his  plan  that  a  minimum  of  both  tabor  and  material 
will  be  required. 

Fig.  54  shows  a  plan  of  an  open-newel  stair 
having  two  landings  and  closed  strings,  shown  in 
elevation  in  Fig.  55.  The  dotted  lines  show  the 
carriage  timbers  and  trimmers,  also  the  lines  of 
risers;  while  the  treads  are  shown  by  full  lines. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  strings  and  trimmers 
at  the  first  landing  are  framed  into  the  shank  of  the  second  newel 
post,  which  runs  down  to  the  floor;  while  the  top  newel  drops  below 
the  fasda,  and  has  a  turned  and  carved  drop.  This  drop 
hangs  below  both  the  fascia  and  the  string.  The  lines 
of  treads  and  risers  are  shown  by  dotted  lines  and 
crosshatched  sections.  The  position  of  the  carriage 
timbers  is  shown  both  in  the  landings  and  in  the  runs 
Pig.  M.  Section  of  the  stairs,  the  projecting  ends  of  these  timbers  being 
supposed  to  be  resting  on  the  wall.  A  scale  of  the  plan 
and  elevation  is  attached  to  the  plan.  In  Fig.  55,  a  stoiy  rod  is 
down  at  the  right,  with  the  number  of  risers  spaced  off  thereon. 
The  deagn  of  the  newels,  spandrel,  framing,  and  paneling  is  shown. 


Fig.  no.  Lower  End 
of  siring  to  CoDoeet 
with  Bulluoae  Siep. 
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Fig.  EI.    Plan 


ol  Bnllnose  Stair 


BullQOBu  Stair. 


Only  the  central  carriage  timbers  are  shown  in  Fig.  54;  but  in  a 
stair  of  this  width,  there  ought  to  be  two  other  timbers,  not  30  heavy, 
perhaps,  as  the  central  one,  yet  strong  enough  to  be  of  service  in  lend- 
ing additional  strength  to  the  stairway,  and  also  to  help  cany  the  laths 
and  plaster  or  the  paneling  which  may  be  necessary  in  completing 
the  under  side  or  sofBt.  The  strings  being  closed,  the  butts  of  their 
balusters  must  rest  on  a  subrail  which  caps  the  upper  edge  of  the 
outer  string. 
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The  first  newel  should  pass  throtigli  the  lower  floor,  and,  to 
insure  solidity,  >iiould  be  sci'urcil  by  bolts  to  a  joist,  as  shown  ia  the 
elevation.  The  rail  is  attached  to  tiic  newels  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  handrail  bolts  or  other  suitable  device.  The  upper  newel  should 
be  mode  fast  to  the  joists  as  shown,  either  by  bolts  or  in  some  other 


Fig.  55.    Elevation  ot  Cipv 


efficient  niaiim-r.  The  iiitcniiediate  newels  are  left  s(|uare  on  the 
shank  beliiw  the  .sluirs,  ami  may  be  fasteiuil  in  the  IliKir  below  either 
by  mortise  and  tenon  or  by  making  iim'  of  joint  liults. 

Everything  alH)iit  a  stair  should  be  made  ^'olid  anil  soumi;  and 
every  joint  should  set  firmly  and  olo,s<ly,  or  a  shaky,  rickety,  sqtica^ 
stair  will  ]x  the  result,  whiVh  is  an  aliiiniination. 

Stairs  with  Curved  Turns.  .Sufficient  exainplcs  of  stairs  having 
angles  of  jjreater  or  less  degree  at  the  turn  or  change  of  direction,  to 
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enable  the  student  to  build  any  stair  of  this  class,  have  now  been 
given.  There  are,  however,  other  types  of  stairs  in  common  use, 
whose  turns  are  curved,  and  in  which  new^els  are  employed  only  at 
the  foot,  and  sometimes  at  the  finish  of  the  flight.  These  curved  turns 
may  be  any  part  of  a  circle,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
but  turns  of  a  quarter-circle  or  half-circle  are  the  more  common. 
The  string  forming  the  curve  is  called  a  cylinder,  or  part  of  a  cylinder, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  radius  of  this  circle  or  cylinder  may  be  any 
length,  according  to  the  space  assigned  for  the  stair.  The  opening 
around  which  the  stair  winds  is  called  the  well-hole. 

Fig.  56  shows  a  portion  of  a  stairway  having  a  well-hole  with 
a  7-inch  radius.  This  stair  is  rather  peculiar,  as  it  shows  a  quarter- 
space  landing,  and  a  quarter-space  having 
three  winders.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  landing  is  on  a  level  with  the 
floor  of  another  room,  into  which  a  door 
opens  from  the  landing.  This  is  a  problem 
very  often  met  with  in  practical  work, 
where  the  main  stair  is  often  made  to  do 
the  work  of  two  flights  because  of  one  floor 
being  so  much  lower  than  another. 

A  curved  stair,  sometimes  called  a 
geometrical  stair,  is  shown  in  Fig.  57, 
containing  seven  winders  in  the  cylinder 
or    well -hole,     the    first    and    last    aligning    with    the    diameter. 

In  Fig.  58  is  shown  another  example  of  this  kind  of  stair,  con- 
taining nine  winders  in  the  well-hole,  with  a  circular  wall-string. 
It  is  not  often  that  stairs  are  built  in  this  fashion,  as  most  stairs  having 
a  circular  well-hole  finish  against  the  wall  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  57. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  workman  will  be  confronted  with  a 
plan  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  58;  and  he  should  know  how  to  lay  out 
the  wall-string.  In  the  elevation,  Fig.  58,  the  string  is  shown  to  be 
straight,  similar  to  the  string  of  a  common  straight  flight.  This  results 
from  having  an  equal  width  in  the  winders  along  the  wall-string,  and, 
as  we  have  of  necessity  an  equal  width  in  the  risers,  the  development 
of  the  string  is  merely  a  straight  piece  of  board,  as  in  an  ordinary 
straight  flight.    In  laying  out  the  string,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make 


Fig.  5(J.    Stair  Serving  for  Two 
Flights,  with  Mid-Floor 
Landing. 
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a  common  pitch-board,  and,  with  it  as  a  templet,  mark  the  lines  of 
the  treads  and  risers  on  a  straight  piece  of  board,  as  shown  at  1,  2,  3, 
4,  etc. 

If  you  can  manage  to  bend  the  string  without  kerfing  (grooving), 
it  will  be  all  the  better;  if  not,  the  kerfs  (grooves)  must  be  parallel  to 
the  rise.    You  can  set  out  with  a  straight  edge,  full  size,  on  a  rough 

platform,  just  as  shown  in  the  diagram;  and 
when  the  string  is  bent  and  set  in  place,  the 
risers  and  winders  will  have  their  correct 
positions. 

To  bend  these  strings  or  otherwise  prepare 
them  for  fastening  against  the  wall,  perhaps 
the  easiest  way  is  to  saw  the  string  with  a  fine 
saw,  across  the  face,  making  parallel  grooves. 
This  method  of  bending  is  called  kerfing, 
above  referred  to.  The  kerfs  or  grooves 
must  be  cut  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  risers,  so  as  to  be  vertical  when 
the  stVing  is  in  place.  This  method,  however — handy  though  it  may 
be — is  not  a  good  one,  inasmuch  as  the  saw  groove  will  show  more  or 
less  in  the  finished  work. 

Another  method  is  to  build  up  or  stave  the  string.    There  are 


Fig.  57.    Geometrical  Stair 
with  Seven  Winders. 
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Fig.  58.    Plan  of  Circular  Stair  and  Layout  of  Wall  String 

for  Same. 


several  ways  of  doing  this.  In  one,  comparatively  narrow  pieces  are 
cut  to  the  required  curve  or  to  portions  of  it,  and  are  fastened  together, 
edge  to  edge,  with  glue  and  screws,  until  the  necessary  width  is 
obtained  (see  Fig.  59).  The  heading  joints  may  be  either  butted  or 
beveled,  the  latter  being  stronger,  and  should  be  cross-tongued. 

Fig.  GO  shows  a  method  that  may  be  followed  when  a  wide  string 
is  required,  or  a  piece  curbed  in  the  direction  of  its  width  b  needed 
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for  any  purpose.  The  pieces  are  stepped  over  each  other  to  suit  the 
desired  curve;  and  though  shown  square-edged  in  the  figure,  they  are 
usually  cut  beveled,  as  then,  by  reversing  them,  two  may.  be  cut  out 
of  a  batten. 

Panels  and  quick  sweeps  for  similar  purposes  are  obtained  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  61,  by  joining  up  narrow  boards  edge  to  edge 


Fig.  69.  Fig.  00. 

Methods  of  Building  Up  Strings. 
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at  a  suitable  bevel  to  give  the  desired  curve.  The  internal  curve  is 
frequently  worked  approximately,  before  gluing  up.  The  numerous 
joints  incidental  to  these  methods  limit  their  uses  to  painted  or  unim- 
portant work. 

In  Fig.  62  is  shown  a  wreath-piece  or  curved  portion  of  the 
outside  string  rising  around  the  cylinder  at  the  half-space. 
This  is  formed  by  reducing  a  short  piece  of  string  to  a  veneer 
between  the  springings;  bending  it  upon  a  cylinder  made  to  fit  the 
plan;  then,  when  it  is  secured  in  position,  filling  up  the  back  of  the 
veneer  with  staves  glued  across  it;  and,  finally,  gluing  a  piece  of  canvas 
over  the  whole.  The  appearance  of  the 
wreath-pi  ce  after  it  has  been  built  up  and 
removed  Lx)m  the  cylinder  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  63.  The  canvas  back  has  been  omitted 
to  show  the  staving;  and  the  counter-wedge 
key  used  for  connecting  the  wreath-piece 
with  the  string  is  shown.  The  wreath- 
piece  is,  at  this  stage,  ready  for  marking 
the  outlines  of  the  steps. 

Fig.  62  also  shows  the  drum  or  shape  around  which  strings  may 
be  bent,  whether  the  strings  are  formed  of  veneers,  staved,  or  kerfed. 
Another  drum  or  shape  is  shown  in  Fig.  64.  In  this,  a  portion  of  a 
cylinder  is  formed  in  the  manner  clearly  indicated;  and  the  string, 
being  set  out  on  a  veneer  board  sufficiently  thin  to  bend  easily,  is  laid 


Fig.  61.    Building  Up  a  Cuired 
Panel  or  Quick  Sweep. 
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down  round  the  curve,  such  a  number  of  pieces  of  like  thickness  being 
then  adde<l  as  will  make  the  required  thickness  of  the  string.  In 
working  this  methutl,  glue  is  introduced  between  the  veneers,  which 


Fltt.OS.  CompIetedWreath- 


are  then  quickly  strained  down  to  the  curved  piece  with  hand  screws. 
A  string  of  almost  any  length  can  Ik;  formed  in  this  way,  by  gluing 
a  few  feet  at  a  time,  and  when  that  dries,  removing  the  cylindrical 
curve  and  gluing  down  more,  until  the  whole  is  completed.  Several 
other  methods  will  suggest  tlicmselvcs  to  the  workman,  of  building  up 
good,  solid,  circular  strings. 

One  method  of  laying  out  the  treads  and  risers  around  a  cylindei 
or  drum,  is  shown  in  Fig.  65.  Tin-  line  D  shows  the  curve  of  the  rail. 
The  lines  showing  treads  and  risers  may  be  marked  off  on  the  cylinder, 
or  they  may  be  marked  off  after  the  veneer  is  bent  around  the  drum  or 
cylinder. 

There  are  various  methods  of  making  inside  cylinders  or  wells, 
and  of  fastening  same  to  strings.  One  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  66. 
This  ^ves  a  strong  joint  when  properly  made.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  cylinder  is  notched  out  on  the  back;  the  two  blocks  shown  at  the 
back  of  the  offsets  are  wedges  driven  in  to  secure  the  cylinder  in  place, 
and  to  drive  it  up  tight  to  the  strings.  Fig.  67  shows  an  8-inch  well- 
hole  with  cylinder  complete;  also  the  method  of  trimming  and  finish- 
ing same.  The  cylinder,  too,  is  shown  in  such  a  manner  that  its  con- 
struction will  be  readily  understood. 

Stairs  having  a  cylindrical  or  circular  opening  always  requiie 
a  weight  support  underneath  them.  This  support,  which  is  generally 
made  of  rou^  lumber,  is  called  the  carriage-  because  it  is  supposed 
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to  cany  any  reasonable  load  that  may  be  placed  upon  the  stairway. 
Fig.  68  shows  the  under  side  of  a  half-space  stair  having  a  carriage 
beneath  it.  The  timbers  marked  S  are  of  rough  stuff,  and  may  be 
2-inch  by  G-inch  or  of  greater  dimensions.  If  they 
are  cut  to  fit  the  risers  and  treads,  they  will  require 
to  be  at  least  2-incli  l»y  8-inch. 

In  preparing  the  rough  carriage  for  the 
winders,  it  will  l)e  best  to  let  the  back  edge  of  the 
trend  project  beyond  the  back  of  the  riser  so  that  it 
forms  a  ledge  as  shown  iimier  C  in  Fig,  69.  Then 
fix  the  cross-carriage  pieces  under  the  winders, 
with  the  back  edge  about  flush  with  the  backs 
of  risers,  securing  one  end  to  the  well  with  screws, 
and  the  other  to  the  wall  string  or  the  wall.  Now 
cut  short  pieces,  marked  0  0  (Fig.  68),  and  fix  them  tightly  in  between 
the  cross-carriage  and  the  back  of  the  riser  as  at  £  B  in  the  section, 
Fig.  09.  These  carriages  should  be  of  3-inch  by  2-inch  material. 
Now  get  a  piece  of  wood,  1-inch  bv3-iueh,and  cut  pieces  CC  to  fit 
tightly  between  the  top  back  edge  of  the  winders  (or  the  ledge)  and 
the  pieces  marked  B  B  iu  section.  'Iliis  method  makes  a  very 
sound  and  strong  job  of  the  winders;  and  if  the  stuff  is  roughly 
planed,  an<l  blocks  are  glue<l  on  each  si<le  of  the  short  cross-pieces 
0  0  0,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  winders  ever  to  spring  or 
aqueak.    When  the  weight  is  carried  in  this  manner,  the  plasterer  will 


Fig.  97.    Connmctlon  kod 

Trlmmlna  "f  8-Inoli 

Well-Holo. 


have  very  little  trouble  in  lathing  so  that  n  graceful  soffit  will  Ix;  made 
under  the  stairs. 

The  manner  of  placing  the  main  stringers  of  the  carriage  S  S, 
is  showTi  at  A,  Fig.  69.    Eg,  68  shows  a  complete  half-space  stair: 
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one-half  of  this,  iinishe<l  as  shown ,  will  answer  well  for  a  quarter-space 
stair. 

Another  method  of  fonnlng  a  carriage  for  a  stair  is  shown  in 
Fig.  70.    This  is  a  peculiar  but  veiy  handsome  stair,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  and  the  last  four  steps  are  parallel,  but  the  remainder  balance  or 
dance.    The  treads  are  numbered  in  this  illustration;  and  the  plan  of 
the  handrail   is  shown  ex- 
tending from  the  scroll  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  to 
the  landing  on  the  second 
story.     The  trimmer  T  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  is  also 
shown ;  and  the  rough  strings 
or  carriages,  RS.RS.RS, 
are  represented    by  dotted 
ines. 

This  plan  represents  a 
stair  with  a  curtail  step, 
and  a  scroll  handrail  rest- 
ing over  the  curve  of  the 
curtail  step.  This  type  of 
stair  is  not  now  much  in 
vogue  in  this  country, 
though  it  is  adopted  occa- 
sionally in  some  of  the  larger  citifrs.  The  use  of  heavy  newel  posts 
instead  of  curtail  steps,  is  the  prevailing  style  at  present. 

In  laying  out  geometrical  stairs,  the  steps  are  arranged  on  prin- 
ciples already  described.  The  well-hole  in  the  center  is  first  laid  down 
and  the  steps  arranged  around  it.  In  circular  stairs  with  an  open  well- 
hole,  the  handrail  being  on  the  inner  side,  the  wiilth  of  tread  for  the 
steps  should  be  set  off  at  about  IS  inches  from  the  handrail,  this 
^ving  an  approximately  uniform  rate  of  progress  for  anyone  ascending 
or  descending  the  stairway.  In  stairs  with  the  rail  on  the  outside,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  treads  have  the  proper 
width  at  the  middle  point  of  their  length. 

Where  a  flight  of  stairs  will  likely  Ix;  subject  to  great  stress  and 
wear,  the  carriages  should  be  made  much  heavier  than  indicated  ia 
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the  foregoing  figures;  and  there  may  be  cases  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  iron  bolts  in  the  sides  of  the  rough  strings  in  order  to  give  them 
greater  strength.  This  necessity,  however,  will  arise  only  in  the  case 
of  stairs  built  in  public  buildings, 
churches,  halls,  factories,  ware- 
houses, or  other  buildings  of  a  ^mi- 
lar  kind.  Sometimes,  even  in  house 
stairs,  it  may  be  wise  to  strengthen 
the  treads  and  risers  by  spiking 
pieces  of  board  to  the  rough  string, 
ends  up,  £tting  them  snugly  against 
the  under  side  of  the  tread  and  the 
back  of  the  riser.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  71,  in 
which  the  letter  0  shows  the  pieces  nailed  to  the  string. 

Types  of  Stairs  in  Common  Use.  In  order  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  t^-pes  of  stairs  in  general  use  at  the  present  day,  plans 
of  a  few  of  those  most  likely 
to  be  met  with  will  now  be 
pven. 

Fig.  72  is  a  plan  of  a 
straight  stair,  with  an  ordi- 
nary cylinder  at  the  top 
provided  for  a  return  rail 
on  the  landing.  It  also 
shows  a  stretch-out  stringer 
at  the  starting. 

Fig.  73  is  a  plan  of  a 
stair  with  a  landing  and 
return  steps. 

Fig.  74  is  a  plan  of  a 
stair  with  an  acute  angular 
landing  and  cylinder. 

Fig.    75  illustrates  the 
same  kind  of  stair  as  Fig.  74,  the   angle,   however,    being  obtuse. 
Fig.  76  exhibits  a  stair  having  a  half-turn  with  two  risers  on  land- 
ings. 

Fig.  77  is  a  j>lan  of  a  quarter-space  stair  with  four  winders. 
Fig.  78  shows  a  stair  similar  to  Fig.  77,  but  with  six  winders. 
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Pig.  71. 


Relnforclnff  Treads  and  Risers 
by  Blocks  Nailed  to  String. 


V\g.  73.     Plan  of  Straight  Stair  wltli 
Cylinder  at  Top  for  Return  RaiL 

Fig.  79  shows  a  stair  having  five 
dancing  winders. 

Fig.  80  is  a  plan  of  a  half-s[)ace 
stair  having  five  dancing  winders 
and  a  quarter-space  landing. 
Fig.  81  shows  a  half-space  stair  with  dancing  winders  all  around 

the  cylinder. 

Fig.  82  shows  a  geometrical  stair  having 

winders  all  around  the  cylinder. 

Fig.  83  shows  the  plan  and  elevation  of 
stairs  which  turn  around  a  central  post.  This 
kind  of  stair  is  frequently  used  in  large  stores 
and  in  clubhouses  and  other  similar  places^ 
and  has  a  very  graceful  appearance.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  build  if  properly  planned. 

The  only  form  of  stair  not  shown  which  the 
student  may  be  called  upon  to  build,  would 
very  likely  be  one  having  an  elliptical  plan; 
but,  as  this  form  is  so  seldom  used — being 
found,  in  fact,  only  in  public  buildings  or 
great  mansions — it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 

the  oirlinary  workman  to  be  called  upon  to  design  or  construct  a 

stairway  of  this  type. 


r\ 


Fig.  78.    Plan  of  Stair  with 
Landing  and  Return  Steps. 


Fig.  74.  Plan  of  Stair  with  Acute- Angle 
Landing  and  Cylinder. 


Fig.  75.  Plan  of  Stair  with  Obtuse- Ansle 
Tending  and  Cylinder. 
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Fig.  77.     Quarter-Si>ace  StAlr  with 
Four  Winders. 


Pig.  76.  Half-Turn  Stair  with 
Two  Risers  on  Landings. 


Fig.  79.    Stair  with  Five  Dancing  Winders. 


) 


Fig.  78.    Quarter-Space  Stair  with  Six 
Winders. 


Fig.  81.    Half -Space  Stair  with 

Dancing     Winders     all 

around  Cylinder. 


GEOMETRICAL   STAIRWAYS   AND 
HANDRAILINQ 

The  term  geometrical  is  applied  to  stair* 
ways  having  any  kind  of  curve  for  a  plan. 
The  rails  over  the  steps  are  made  con- 
tinuous  from   one   story   to    another.     The    resulting   winding  oi 
twisting  pieces  are  called  wreailis. 

Wreaths^  The  construction  of  wreaths  is  based  on  a  few 
geometrical  problems — namely,  the  projection  of  straight  and  cur\'ed 
lines  into  an  oblique  plane;  and  the  finding  of  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  plane  into  which  the  lines  and  curves  are  projected.   This  angle 


Fig.  80.    Half-Space  Stair  with 

Five  Dancing  Winders  and 

Quarter-Space  Landing. 
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is  called  the  bevel,    and    by    its    use 
the   wreath  is  made  to  twist. 

In  Fig.  84  is  shown  an  obtuse- 
angle  plan;  in  Fig.  85,  an  acute-angle 
plan;  and  in  Fig,  80,  a  semicircle  en- 
closed within  straight  lines. 

Projection.  A  knowledge  of  how 
to  project  the  lines  and  curves  in  each 
of  these  plans  into  an  oblique  plane, 
and  to  find  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  plane,  will  enable   the  student  to  Posi 

construct  any  and  all  kinds  of  wreaths. 

The  straight  lines  a,  b,  c,  d  in  the  plan.  Fig.  86,  are  known  as 
iangenls;  and  the  cunT,  the  central  line  of  the  plan  wreath. 

The  straight  line  across  from  n  to  n  is  the  diameter;  and  the 
perpendicular  line  from  it  to  the  lines  c  and  b  is  the  radium. 

A  tangent  line  may  be  defined  as  a  line  touching  a  curve  without 
cutting  it,  anil  is  mode  use  of  in  handraiting  to  square  the  joints  of  the 
wreaths. 

Tangent  System.  Tlie  tangerU  system  of  handrailing  takes  its 
name  from  the  use  ma<lc  of  the  tangents  for  this  purpose. 

In  Fig.  8C,  it  is  shown  that  the  joints  connecting  the  central  line 
of  rail  with  the  plan  rails  w  of  the  straight  flights,  are  placed  right  at 
the  springing;  that  is,  they  are  in  line  with  the  diameter  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  square  to  the  side  tangents  a  and  d. 

The  center  joint  of  the  crown  tangents  is  shown  to  be  square  to 
tangents  b  and  c.  When  these  lines  are  projected  into  an  oblique 
plane,  the  joints  of  the  wreaths  can  be  miwle  to  butt  square  by  applying 
the  bevel  to  them. 
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Fig.  81.    Obtuse- Angle  PlazL 


Joint 


All  handrail  wreaths  are  assumed  to  rest  on  an  oblique  plane 
while  ascending  around  a  well-hole,  either  in  connecting  two  flights 
or  in  connecting  one  flight  to  a 
landing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  simplest  cases  of 
construction,  the  wreath  rests 
on  an  inclined  plane  that  in- 
clines in  one  direction  only,  to 

either  side  of  the  well-hole;  while  in  other  cases  it  rests  on  a  plane 
that  inclines  to  two  sides. 

Fig.  87  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  a  plane  inclining  in  one 

direction.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  figure 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  quad- 
rant enclosed  by  the  tangents 
a  and  b  in  Fig.  86.  The 
quadrant.  Fig.  87,  represents  a 
central  line  of  a  wreath  that  is 
to  ascend  from  the  joint  on  the 
plan  tangent  a  the  height  of  h 
above  the  tangent  6. 

In  Fig.  88,  a  view  of  Fig.  87 
is  given  in  which  the  tangents  a 
and  b  are  shown  in  plan,  and  also  the  quadrant  representing  the  plan 
central  line  of  a  wreath.  The  curved  line  extending  from  a  to  A  in 
this  figure  represents  the  development  of  the  central  line  of  the  plan 
wreath,  and,  as  shown,  it  rests  on  an  oblique  plane  inclining  to  one 
side  only — namely,  to  the  side  of 
the  plan  tangent  a.  The  joints 
are  made  square  to  the  devel- 
oped tangents  a  and  m  of  the  in- 
clined plane;  it  is  for  this 
purpose  only  that  tangents  are 
made  use  of  in  wreath  construc- 
tion. They  are  shown  in  the 
figure  to  consist  of  two  lines, 
a  and  m,  which  are  two  adjoining 
sides  of  a  developed  section  (in  pig.  8&  semioircuiap  PUn. 


Fig.  85.    Acute- Angle  Plan. 


Joint 
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Fig.  87.    Illustrating  Plane 

Inclined   in  One  Direction 

Only. 


this  case,  of  a  square  prism),  the  section  being  the  assumed  inclined 
plane  whet^on  the  wreath  rests  in  its  ascent  from  a  to  h.  The  joint  at  A, 
if  made  square  to  the  tangent  m,  will  be  a  true,  square  butt-joint;  so 

also  will  .be  the  joint  at  a,  if  made  square  to 
the  tangent  a. 

In  practical  work  it  will  be  required  to  find 
the  correct  goemetrical  angle  between  the  two 
developed  tangents  a  and  m;  and  here,  agaiHy 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  finding  of  the 
Joint  correct  angle  betwejen  the  two  developed 
tangents  is  the  essential  purpose  of  every 
tangent  system  of  handrailing. 

In  Fig.  89  is  shown  the  geometrical  solu- 
tion— the  one  necessary  to  find  the  angle 
l)etween  the  tangents  as  required  on  the  face- 
mould  to  square  the  joints  of  the  wreath. 
The  figure  is  shown  to  be  similar  to  Fig.  87, 
except  that  it  has  an  additional  portion 
marked  "Section."  This  section  is  the  true  shape  of  the  oblique  plane 
whereon  the  wreath  ascends,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  88.  It 
will  be  observed  that  one  side  of  it  is  the  developed  tangent  m;  another 
side,  the  developed  tangent  a"  (=  a). 
The  angle  between  the  two  as  here 
presented  is  the  one  required  on  the  face- 
mould  to  square  the  joints. 

In  this  example.  Fig.  89,  owing  to 
the  plane  being  oblique  in  one  direction 
only,  the  shape  of  the  section  is  found  by 
merely  drawing  the  tangent  a"  at  right 
angles  to  the  tangent  m,  making  it  equal 
in  length  to  the  level  tangent  a  in  the 
plan.  By  drawing  lines  parallel  to  a'^  Ternqonta 
and  m  respectively,  the  form  of  the  section  pig.  gg.  pian  Line  of  Bau  Pro- 
will  be  found,  its  outlines  being  the  por-  ^*^'^  'r^n'2'gi^deW.'^"^ 
jections  of  the  plan  lines;  and  the  angle 

between  the  two  tangents,  as  already  said,  is  the  angle  required  on 
the  face-mould  to  square  the  joints  of  the  wreath. 

The  solution  here  presented  will  enable  the  student  to  find  the 
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correct  direction  of  the  tangents  as  required  on  the  face-mould  to 
square  joints,  in  all  cases  of  practical  work  where  one  tangent  of  a 
wreath  is  level  and  the  other  tangent  is  inclined,  a  condition  usually 
met  with  in  level-landing  stairways. 

Fig.  90  exhibits  a  condition  of  tangents  where  the  two  are  equally 
inclined.  The  plan  here  also  is  taken  from  Fig.  86.  The  inclination 
of  the  tangents  is  made  equal 
to  the  inclination  of  tangent  b 
in  Fig.  86,  as  shown  at  m  in 
Figs.  87,  88,  and  89. 

In  Fig.  91,  a  view  of  Fig.  90 
is  given,  showing  clearly  the 
inclination  of  the  tangents  (f 
and  d^  over  and  above  the  plan 
tangents  c  and  d.  The  central 
line  of  the  wreath  is  shown 
extending  along  the  sectional 
plane,  over  and  above  its  plan 
lines,  from  one  joint  to  the 
other,  and,  at  the  joints,  made 
square  to  the  inclined  tangents 
(f  and  d".  It  is  evident  from 
the  view  here  given,  that  the 
condition  necessary  to  square  the  joint  at  each  end  would  be  to  find 
the  true  angle  between  the  tangents  c^  and  d",  which  would  give  the 
corrcct  direction  to  each  tangent. 

In  Fig.  92  is  shown  how  to  find  this  angle  correctly  as  required 
on  the  face-mould  to  scjuare  the  joints.  In  this  figure  is  shown  the 
same  plan  as  in  Figs.  90  and  91,  and  the  same  inclination  to  the 
tangents  as  in  Fig.  90,  so  that,  except  for  the  portion  marked  "Section," 
it  would  be  similar  to  Fig.  90. 

To  find  the  correct  angle  for  the  tangents  of  the  face-mould, 
draw  the  line  m  from  d,  square  to  the  inclined  line  of  the  tangents 
c'  rf'';  revolve  the  bottom  inclined  tangent  c'  to  cut  line  m  in  n,  where 
the  joint  is  shown  fixed ;  and  from  this  point  draw  the  line  (f  to  w.  The 
intersection  of  this  line  with  the  upper  tangent  d"  forms  the  correct 
angle  as  required  on  the  face-mould.  By  drawing  the  joints  square 
to  these  two  lines,  they  will  butt  square  with  the  rail  that  is  to  connect 


Joint 
Fig.  89.    Finding  Angle  between  Tangents. 
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Fig.  90.    Two  Tangents  Equally 
Inclined. 


Fig.  01.      Plan   Lines   Projected 

Into   Oblique  Plane   Inclined   to 

Two  Sides. 


with  them,  or  to  the  joint  of  another  wreath  that  may  belong  to  the 

cylinder  or  well-hole. 

Fig.  93  is  another  view  of 
these  tangents  in  position 
placed  over  and  above  the 
plan  tangents  of  the  well- 
hole.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  figure  is  made  up 
of  Figs.  88  and  91  com- 
bined. Fig.  88,  as  here 
presented,  is  shown  to  con- 
nect with  a  level  -  landing 
rail  at  a.  The  joint  having 
})een  made  square  to  the 
level  tangent,  a  will  butt 
sciuare  to  a  square  end  of 
the  level  rail.  The  joint  at 
h  is  shown  to  connect  the 
two  wreaths  and  is  made 
Fig.  w.  Finding  Angle  between  Tangents.  square  to  the  inclined  tan- 
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gent  m  of  the  lower  wreath,  and  also  square  to  the  inclined  tangent  c" 
of  the  upper  wreath;  the  two  tangents,  aligning,  guarantee  a  square 
butt-joint.  The  upper  joint  is  made  square  to  the  tangent  d",  which 
is  here  shown  to  align  with  the  rail  of  the  connecting  flight;  the  joint 
will  consequently  butt  square  to  the  end  of  the  rail  of  the  flight  above. 
The  view  given  in  this  diagram  is  that  of  a  wTcath  starting  from 
a  level  landing,  and  winding  around  a  well-hole,  connecting  the 
landing  with  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  a  second  story.  It  is  presented 
to  elucidate  the  use  made  of  tangents  to  square  the  joints  in  wreath 
construction.  The  wreath  is  shown  to 
be  in  two  sections,  one  extending  from 
the  level-landing  mil  at  a  to  a  joint  in 
the  center  of  the  well-hole  at  h,  this 
section  having  one  level  tangent  a  and 
one  inclinetl  tangent  m;  the  other  sec- 
tion 19  shown  to  extend  from  A  to  n, 
where  it  is  butt-jointed  to  the  rail  of  the 
flight  above. 

This  figure  clearly  shows  that  the 
joint  at  a  of  the  bottom  wreath — owing 
to  the  tangent  a  being  level  and  there- 
fore aligning  with  the  level  rail  of  the 
landing — will  be  a  true  butt-joint;  and 
that  the  joint  at  h,  which  connects  the 
two  wTeaths,  will  also  be  a  true  butt- 

Nl    i  /       j        joint,  owing  to  it  being  made  square  to 

x  !  /        !  the  tangent  m  of 

the  bottom 
wreatbandtothe 
tangent  <f  of  the 
upper  wreath, 
both  tangents 
having  the  same 
inclination;  also 
the  joint  at  n  will 
butt  square  to 
.  the  rail  of  the 
'~Fliiiitt(ru"ww"swrr  °  ' '"'  ^si^t    above, 
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owing  to  it  being  made  square  to  the  tangent  d",  which  is  shown  to 
have  the  same  inclination  as  the  rail  of  the  flight  adjoining. 

As  previously  stated,  the  use  made  of  tangents  is  to  square  the 
joints  of  the  wreaths;  and  in  this  diagram  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
way  they  can  be  made  of  use  is  by  giving  each  tangent  its  true  direc- 
tion.  How  to  find  the  true  direction,  or  the  angle  between  the  tangents 
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Fig.  94.    Tangents  Unfolded  to  Find  Their  Inclination. 

a  and  m  shown  in  this  diagram,  was  demonstrated  in  Fig.  89;  and  how 
to  find  the  direction  of  the  tangents  c"  and  d"  was  shown  in  Fig.  92. 

Fig.  94  is  presented  to  help  further  toward  an  understanding 
of  the  tangents.  In  this  diagram  they  are  unfolded;  that  is,  they 
are  stretched  out  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  inclination  of  each 
one  over  and  above  the  plan  tangents.  The  side  plan  tangent  a 
is  shown  stretched  out  to  the  floor  line,  and  its  elevation  a'  is  a  level 
line.  The  side  plan  tangent  d  is  also  stretched  out  to  the  floor  line, 
as  shown  by  the  arc  n'  vi\  By  this  process  the  plan  tangents  are  now 
in  one  straight  line  on  the  floor  line,  as  shown  from  w  to  m\  Upon 
each  one,  erect  a  perpendicular  line  as  shown,  and  from  m'  measure 
to  n,  the  height  the  wreath  is  to  ascend  around  the  well-hole.     In 
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practice,  the  number  of  risers  in  the  well-hole  will  determine  this 
height. 

Now,  from  pomt  n,  draw  a  few  treads  and  risers  as  shown;  and 
along  the  nosing  of  the  steps,  draw  the  pitch-line;  continue  this  line 
over  the  tangents  d",  c^,  and  m,  down  to  where  it  connects  with  the; 
hot  om  level  tangent,  as  shown.  This  gives  the  pitch  or  inclination 
to  the  tangents 
over  and  above 
the  well-hole. 
The  same  line  is 
shown  in  Fig.  93, 
folded  around 
the  well-hole, 
from  n,  where  it 
connects  with  the 
flight  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the 
well-hole,  to  a, 
where  it  connects 
with  the  level- 
landing  rail  at 
the  bottom  of 
the  well-hole.  It 
will  l)e  obser\'ed 
that  the  upper 
portion,  from 
joint  n  to  joint  A, 
over  the  tangents 

cf  and  df,  coincides  with  the  pitch-line  of  the  same  tangents  as 
presented  in  Fig.  92,  where  they  arc  used  to  find  the  true  angle  between 
the  tangents  as  it  is  required  on  the  face-mould  to  square  the  loints 
of  the  wreath  at  h. 

In  Fig.  89  the  same  pitch  is  shown  given  to  tangent  m  as  in  Fig. 
94;  and  in  l)oth  figurbs  the  pitch  is  shown  to  be  the  same  as  that  over 
and  above  the  upper  connecting  tangents  (f  and  d^,  which  is  a  neces- 
sarj'  condition  where  a  joint,  as  shown  at  h  in  Figs.  93  and  94,  is  to 
connect  two  pieces  of  wreath  as  in  this  example. 

In  Fig.  94  are  shown  the  two  face-moulds  for  the  wreaths,  placed 


Fig.  ©5.    Well-Hole  Connecting  Two  FllKhts,  with  Two  Wreath- 
Pieces,  £ach  Containing  Portions  of  Unequal  Pitch. 
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upon  the  pitch-line  of  the  tangents  over  the  well-hole.  The  angles 
between  the  tangents  of  the  face-moulds  have  been  found  in  this 
figure  by  the  same  method  as  in  Figs.  89  and  92,  which,  if  compared 
with  the  present  figure,  vdW  be  found  to  correspond,  excepting  only 
the  curves  of  the  face-moulds  in  Fig.  94. 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  the  tangents  will  give  the  student 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  use  made  of  tangents  in  wreath  construction. 
The  treatment,  however,  would  not  be  complete  if  left  off  at  this 
point,  as  it  shows  how  to  handle  tangents  under  only  two  conditions — 
namely,  first,  when  one  tangent  inclines  and  the  other  is  level,  as  at 
a  and  m;  second,  when  both  tangents  incline,  as  shown  at  (f  and  df^. 

In  Fig.  95  is  shown  a  well-hole  connecting  two  Sights,  where  two 
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Fig.  90.      Finding  Angle    be- 
tween Tangents   for  Bottom 
Wreath  of  Fig.  95. 


Joint 


Joint 


6    4  Tangent 


Fig.  97.     Finding  Angle  be- 
tween Tangents  for  upper 
Wreath  of  Fig.  96. 


portions  of  unequal  pitch  occur  in  both  pieces  of  wreath.  The  first 
piece  over  the  tangents  a  and  h  is  shown  to  extend  from  the  square 
end  of  the  straight  rail  of  the  bottom  flight,  to  the  joint  in  the  center 
of  the  well-hole,  the  bottom  tangent  a"  in  this  wreath  inclining  more 
than  the  upper  tangent  fc'^.  The  other  piece  of  wreath  is  shown  to 
connect  with  the  bottom  one  at  the  joint  //"  in  the  center  of  the  well- 
hole,  and  to  extend  over  tangents  c^  and  d^  to  connect  with  the  rail  of 
the  upper  flight.  The  relative  inclination  of  the  two  tangents  in  this 
wreath,  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  two  tangents  of  the  lower  wreath. 
In  the  lower  piece,  the  bottom  tangent  a'',  as  previously  stated, 
inclines  considerably  more  than  does  the  upper  tangent  b'^]  while 
in  the  upper  piece,  the  bottom  tangent  c''  inclines  considerably  less 
than  the  upper  tangent  d^\ 

The  question  may  arise:  What  canses  this?  Is  it  for  variation 
in  the  inclination  of  the  tangents  over  the  well-hole?  It  is  simply 
owing  to  the  tangents  being  usckI  in  handrailing  to  square  the  joints. 

The  inclination  of  the  bottom  tangent  a'^  of  the  bottom  wreath 
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is  cleariy  shown  in  the  diagram  to  be  determined  by  the  inclination 
of  the  bottom  flight.  The  joint  at  a*^  is  made  square  to  both  the  straight 
rail  of  the  flight  and  to  the  bottom  tangent  of  the  wreath;  the  rail  and 
tangent,  therefore,  must  be  equally  inclined,  otherwise  the  joint  will 
not  be  a  true  butt-joint.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  joint  at  5, 
where  the  upper  wreath  is  shown  jointed  to  the  straight  rail  of  the 
upper  flight.  In  this  case,  tangent  d"  must  be  fixed  to  incline  conform- 
ably to  the  in- 
clination of  the 
upper  rail;  other- 
wise the  joint  at 
5  will  not  be  a 
true  butt-joint. 

The  same 
principle  is  ap- 
plied in  deter- 
mining the  pitch 
or  inclination 
over  the  crown 
tangents  }f  and 
c^.  Owing  to  the 
necessity  of  joint- 
ing  the  two 
wreaths,  as 
shown  at  A,  these 
two  tangents 
must   have    the 

same  inclination,  and  therefore  must  be  fixed,  as  shown  from  2 
to  4,  over  the  crown  of  the  well-hole. 

The  tangents  as  here  presented  are  those  of  the  elevation,  not 
of  the  face-mould.  Tangent  a"  is  the  elevation  of  the  side  plan  tan- 
gent a;  tangents  }f  and  cT  are  shown  to  be  the  elevations  of  the  plan 
tangents  h  and  c;  so,  also,  is  the  tangent  d"  the  elevation  of  the  side 
plan  tangent  d. 

If  this  diagram  were  folded,  as  Fig.  94  was  shown  to  be  in  Fig. 
93,  the  tangents  of  the  elevation — namely,  aJ'y  V^  c^,  d" — would  stand 
over  and  above  the  plan  tangents  a,  6,  c,  d  of  the  well-hole.  In  prac- 
tical work,  this  diagram  must  be  drawn  full  size.  It  gives  the  correct 


Fig.  96.    Diagram  of  Tangents  and  Face-Mould  for  Sta^r  with 

Well-Hole  at  Upper  Landing. 
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length  to  each  tangent  as  required  on  the  face-mould,  and  furnishes 
also  the  data  for  the  lay-out  of  the  mould. 

Fig.  96  shows  how  to  find  the  angle  between  the  tangents  of  the 
face-mould  for  the  bottom  wreath,  which,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95,  is  to 

span  over  the  first  plan  quadrant  a  b.  The  elevation 
Joint  tangents  a^  and  t'^,  as  shown,  will  be  the  tangents  of  the 
mould.  To  find  the  angle  between  the  tangents,  draw 
the  line  a  A  in  Fig.  96;  and  from  a,  measure  to  2  the 
length  of  the  bottom  tangent  of'  in  Fig.  95;  the 
length  from  2  to  h,  Fig  96,  will  equal  the  length  of 
the  upper  tangent  b^.  Fig.  95. 
Pig.  w.  Draw-  From  2  to  1,  measure  a  distance  equal  to  2-1  in  Fig. 
c^e^a"ngent*is  95,  the  latter  being  found  by  dropping  a  perpendicular 
inciiD^'^o  ver  from  w  to  meet  the  tangent  b'^  extended.  Upon  1,  erect 
Plan.       ^^       a  perpendicular  line;  and  placing  the  dividers  on  2, 

extend  to  a;  turn  over  to  the  perpendicular  at  a'';  con- 
nect this  point  with  2,  and  the  line  will  be  the  bottom  tangent  as 
required  on  the  face-mould.  The  upper  tangent  will  be  the  line  2-A, 
and  the  angle  lx»twcen  the  two  lines  is  shown  at  2.  Make  the  joint 
at  h  square  to  2-A,  and  at  a^  s(juare  to  a"-2. 

The  mould  as  it  appears  in  Fig.  96  is  complete,  except  the  curve, 
which  is  comparatively  a 
small  matter  to  put  on,  as 
will  be  shown  further  on. 
The  main  thing  is  to  find 
the  angle  between  the  tan- 
gents, which  is  shown  at  2, 
to  give  them  the  direction  to 
square  the  joints. 

In  Fig.  97  is  shown  how 
to  find  the  angle  between 
the  tangents  c"  and  d" 
shown  in  Fig.  95,  as  required 
on  the  face-mould.    On  the 

line  h-Oy  make  h~4  ecjual  to  the  length  of  the  bottom  tangent  of  the 
wreath,  as  shown  at  A' -4  in  Fig.  95;  and  4-5  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  upper  tangent  rf".  Measure  from  4  the  distance  shown  at  4r-6 
in  Fig  95,  and  place  it  from  4  to  6  as  shown  in  Fig.  97;  upon  6  erect  a 


Fig.  100.    Plan  of  C'urvt'd  Steps  and  Stringer  at 
Bottom  of  Stair. 
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perpendicular  line.  Now  place  the  dividers  on  4;  extend  to  h;  turn 
over  to  cut  the  perpendicular  in  h'';  connect  this  point  with  4,  and  the 
angle  shown  at  4  will  be  the  angle  required  to  square  the  joints  of  the 
wreath  as  shown  at  h^  and  5,  where  the  joint  at  5  is  shown  drawn 
square  to  the  line  4r-5,  and  the  joint  at  h''  square  to  the  line  4  h^. 

Fig.  98  is  a  diagram  of  tangents  and  face-mould  for  a  stairway 
having  a  well-hole 
at  the  top  landing. 
The  tangents  in  this 
example  will  be  two 
equally  inclined  tan- 
gents for  the  bot- 
tom wreath ;  and  for 
the  top  \\Teath,  one 
inclined  and  one  lev- 
el, the  latter  align- 
ing with  the  level 
rail  of  the  landing. 
The  face-mould, 
as  here  presented, 
will  further  help 
toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  lay- 
out of  fiicc-moulds 
as  shown  in  Figs.  90 

and  97.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  pitch  of  the  bottom  rail  is  con- 
tinued from  a^  to  6",  a  condition  caused  by  the  necessity  of  jointing  the 
wreath  to  the  end  of  the  straight  rail  at  a'',  the  joint  being  made  square 
to  both  the  straight  rail  and  the  bottom  tangent  a''.  From  b'^  a  line  is 
drawn  to  d^^  which  is  a  fixed  point  determined  by  the  number  of  risers 
in  the  well-hole.  From  point  d'^,  the  level  tangent  d'^  5  is  drawn  in  line 
with  the  level  rail  of  the  landing;  thus  the  pitch-line  of  the  tangents 
over  the  well-hole  is  found,  and,  as  was  shown  in  the  explanation  of 
Fig.  95,  the  tangents  iis  here  presented  will  be  those  required  on  the 
face-mould  to  square  the  joints  of  the  wreath. 

In  Fig.  98  the  tangents  of  the  face-mould  for  the  bottom  wreath 
are  shown  to  be  a"  and  b'^.  To  place  tangent  a''  in  position  on  the 
face-mould,  it  is  revolved,  as  shown  by  the  arc,  to  m,  cutting  a  line 


Novwel 


Fig.  101.     Finding  Angle  between  Tangents  for  Squaring 

Joints  of  Ramped  Wreath. 
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Fig.  102.    Bottom  Steps  with  Obtuse- 
Angle  Plan. 


previously  drawn  from  w  square  to  the  tangent  If  extended.  Then, 
by  connecting  m  to  6",  the  bottom  tangent  is  placed  in  position  on  the 
face-mould.  The  joint  at  m  is  to  be  made  square  to  it;  and  the  joint 
at  c,  the  other  end  of  the  mould,  is  to  be  made  square  to  the  tangent  V. 

The  upper  piece  of  wreath   in  this 
example  is  shown  to  have  tangent  (f 
inclining,  the  inclination  being  the  same 
as  that  of  the  upper  tangent  h"  of  the 
bottom  wreath,  so  that  the  joint  at  <?"', 
when  made  square  to  both  tangents, 
will  butt  square  when  put  together. 
The  tangent  d"  is  shown  to  be  level,  so 
that  the  joint  at  5,  when  squared  with 
it,  will  butt  squarexwith  the  square  end 
of  the  level-landing  rail.     The  level  tangent  is  shown  revolved  to  its 
position  on  the  face-mould,  as  from  5  to  2.    In  this  last  position,  it 
will  be  observed  that  its  angle  with  the  inclined  tangent  c^  is  a  right 
angle;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  every  similar  case  where 
one  tangent  inclines  and  one  is  level 
over  a  square-angle  plan  tangent,  the 
angle  between   the  two  tangents   will 
be   a   right  angle  on  the  face-mould. 
A  knowledge  of  this  principle  will  en- 
able the  student  to  draw  the  mould 
for  this  wreath,  as  shown  in  Fig.  99, 
by  merely  drawing  two  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  as  rf"  5  and  d!'  c", 
equal  respectively  to  the  level  tangent 
d"  5  and  the  inclined  tangent  c"  in  Fig. 
98.    The  joint  at  5   is   to   be   made 
square  to  rf"  5;  and  that  at  c",  to  rf"  c". 
Comparing  this  figure   with  the  face- 
mould  as  shown  for  the  upper  wreath  in  Fig.  98,  it  will  be  observed 
that  both  are  alike. 

In  practical  work  the  stair-builder  is  often  called  upon  to  deal 
with  cases  in  which  the  conditions  of  tangents  differ  from  all  the 
examples  thus  far  given.  An  instance  of  this  sort  is  shown  in  Fig.  100, 
in  which  the  angles  between  the  tangents  on  the  plan  are  acute. 


Face  MouJd 


Neural 


Fig.  103.    Developing  Face -Mould, 
Obtuse- Angle  Plan. 
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In  all  the  preceding  examples,  the  tan- 
gents on  the  plan  were  at  right  angles; 
that  is,  they  were  square  to  one  another. 
Fig.  100  is  a  plan  of  a  few  curved 
steps  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  stairway 
with  a  curved  stringer, which  is  struck  from 
a  center  o.  The  plan  tangents  a  and  6 
Fig.  i«.  cutM^^wreath  (rum  are  sliown  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  each 
other.  The  rail  above  a  plan  of  this 
design  is  usually  ramped  at  the  bottom  end,  where  it  intersects  the 
newel  post,  and,  when  so  treated,  the  bottom  tangent  a  will  have 
to  be  level. 

In  Fig.  101  is  shown 
how  to  find  the  angle  be- 
tween the  tangents  on  the 
face-mould  that  gives  them 
the  correct  direction  for 
squaring  the  joints  of  the 
wreath  when  it  is  determined  to  have  it  ramped.  This  figure  must 
be  drawn  full  size.  T'sually  an  ordinary  drawing-board  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Upon  the  board,  reproduce  the  plan  of  the  tangents  and 
cun'e  of  the  center  line  of  rail  as  shown  in  Fig.lOO.  Measure  the  height 
of  5  risers,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  101 ,  from  the  floor  line 
to  5;  and  draw  the  pitch  of 
the  flight  adjoining  the 
wreath,  from  5  to  the  floor 
line.  From  the  newel, 
draw  the  dotted  line  to  w, 
square  to  the  floor  line; 
from  w,  draw  the  linewm, 
square  to  the  pitch-line  6*. 
Now  take  the  length  of  the 
'  bottom  level  tangent  on  a 
trammel,  or  on  di\'ider3  If 
large  enough,  and  extend  ' 
it  from  n  torn,  cutting  the 
ng.  i«  Twi«i«fl  wrgtb^a^  to  Poniuon.  with  linejmwn  previously  from 
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w,  at  m.  Connect  m  to  n  as  shown  by  the  line  a'^.  The  intersection 
of  this  line  with  b''  determines  the  angle  between  the  two  tangents  a^ 
and  b''  of  the  face-mould,  which  gives  them  the  correct  direction  as 
required  on  the  face-mould  for  squaring  the  joints.  The  joint  at  mis 
made  square  to  tangent  a";  and  the  joint  at  5,  to  tangent  6''. 

In  Fig.  102  is  presented  an  example  of  a  few  steps  at  the  bottom 
of  a  stairway  in  which  the  tangents  of  the  plan  form  an  obtuse  angle 
with  each  other.  The  cun'e  of  the 
central  line  of  the  rail  in  this  case 
will  be  less  than  a  quadrant,  and, 
as  shown,  is  struck  from  the  center 
0,  the  curve  covering  the  three  first 
steps  from  the  newel  to  the  springing. 

In  Fig.  103  is  shown  how  to 
develop  the  tangents  of  the  face- 
mould.    Reproduce  the  tangents  and 


Fig.  107.   FlndlDK  Be vp] ,  Bot- 
tom Tangent  InoUued,  Top 
One  Level. 


Fig.  108.    Application  of  Bevels  in  Fitting  Wreath  to 

Kail. 


curve  of  the  plan  in  full  size.  Fix  point  3  at  a  height  equal  to  3 
risers  from  the  floor  line;  at  this  point  place  the  pitch-board  of  the 
flight  to  determine  the  pitch  over  the  cur\^e  as  shown  from  3  through 
6"  to  the  floor  line.  From  the  newel,  draw  a  line  to  w,  square  to 
the  floor  line;  and  from  Wy  s(|uare  to  the  pitch-line  b^,  draw  the  line 
w  m;  connect  m  to  n.  This  last  line  is  the  development  of  the  bottom 
plan  tangent  a,  and  the  line  6"  is  the  development  of  the  plan  tangent 
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b;  and  the  angle  between  the  two  lines  o^  and  b"  will  give  each  line 
its  true  direction  as  required  on  the  face-mould  for  squaring  the  joints 

of  the  wreath, 
as  shown  at 
m  to  connect 
square  with 
the  newel,  and 
at  3  to  con- 
nect square  to 
the  rail  of  the 
connecting 
flight. 

The  wreath 
in  this  ex- 
ample follows 

Pig.  109.    Face-Mould  and  Bevel  for  Wreath,  Bottom  Tangent  Leyel,  f l^  «/>o:«<.1;«« 

Top  One  Inclined.  "^C  nosmgune 

of  the  steps 
without  being  ramped  as  it  was  in  the  examples  shown  in  Figs.  100 
and  101.  In  those  figures  the  bottom  tangent  a  was  level,  while  in 
Fig.  103  it  inclines  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  upper  tangent  b''  and  of  the 
flight  adjoining.  In 
other  words,  the 
method  shown  in 
Fig.  101  is  applied 
to  a  construction  in 
which  the  wreath  is 
ramped;  while  in 
Fig.  103  the  method 
is  applicable  to  a  Ground 
wreath  following  Line 
the  nosing  line  all 
along  the  curve  to 
the  newel. 

The  stair-build- 
er  is   supposed  to 
know  how  to  con- 
struct a  wreath  under  both  conditions,  as  the  conditions  are  usually 
determined  by  tl»e  Architect. 


Fig.  1 10.    Finding  Bevels  for  Wreath  with  Two  Equally 

Inclined  Tangents. 
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The  foregoing  examples  cover  all  cooditioiu  of  tangents  that 

are  likely  to  turn  up  in  practice,  and,  if  clearly  understood,  will  enable 

the  student  to  lay  out  the 

face-moulds  for  all  kinds 

of  curves. 

Bevels  to  Square  the 

Wreaths.     The  next 

process  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  wreath  that  the 

handrailer  will  be  called 

upon  to  perform, is  to  find 

the  bevels  that  will,  by 

being  applied  to  each  end 

of  it,  give  the  correctangle 

to  square  or  twist  it  when 

winding  around  the  well- 
hole  from  one   flight  to 

another   flight,  or  from 

a  flight  to  a  landing,  as 

the  case  may  be. 

The  wreath  is  first 

cut  from  the  plank  square  to  its  surface  as  shown    in  Fig.   104. 

After  the  application  of  the  bevels,  it  is  twisted,  as  shovn 
in  Fig.  105,  ready 
to  be  moulded; 
and  when  in 
position,  ascending 
from  one  end  of  the 
curve  to  the  other 
■I-  end,  over  the  in- 
clined plane  of  the 
section  around  the 
well-hole,  its  ^es 
will  be  plumb,  as 

Fig.  lit.   FlndlDg  Bevel  Where  Upprr  Taogeac  Inclines       shown  in   ^S.    106 
at  b.     In  this   fig- 
ure, as  also  in  Fig.  105,  the  wreath  a  lies  in  a  horizontal  portion 
in  which  its  sides  appear  to  be  out  of  plumb  as  much  as  the  I 
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Fig.  113.     Finding  Beyel  Where  Upper  Tangent  Inclines  Less 

Than  Lower  One. 


are  out  of  plumb.     In  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  the  wreath 

b  is  shown  placed  in  its  position   upon  the  plane  of  the  section, 

where    its    sides    are    seen    to    be    plumb.      It    is    evident,    as 

shown  in  the 

relative   posi- 

tion  of  the 

wreath  in  this 

figure,  that,  if 

the  bevel  is  the 

correct   angle 

of  the  plane  of 

the  section 

whereon     the 

wreath  b  rests 

in   its   ascent 

over  the  well- 

hole,      the 

wreath  will  in 

that  case  have  its  sides  plumb  all  along  when  in  position.  It  is  for  this 

purpose  that  the  bevels  are  needed. 

A  method  of  finding  the  bevels  for  all  wreaths  (which  is  considered 
rather  difficult)  will  now  be  explained : 

First  Case.  In  Fig.  107  is  shown  a  case  where  the  bottom 
tangent  of  a  wreath  is  inclining,  and  the  top  one  level,  similar  to  the 
top  wreath  shown  in  Fig.  98.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  plane 
of  the  section  for  this  kind  of  wreath  inclines  to  one  side  only;  therefore 
one  bevel  only  will  be  required  to  square  it,  which  is  shown  at  d. 
Fig.  107.  A  view  of  this  plane  is  given  in  Fig.  108;  and  the  bevel  d, 
as  there  shown,  indicates  the  angle  of  the  inclination,  which  also  is 
the  bevel  required  to  square  the  end  d  of  the  wreath.  The  bevel  is 
shown  applied  to  the  end  of  the  landing  rail  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  wreath.  The  true  bevel 
for  this  wreath  is  found  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  pitch-board.  At  the 
end  a,  as  already  stated,  no  bevel  is  required,  owing  to  the  plane 
inclining  in  one  direction  only.  Fig.  109  shows  a  face-mould  and 
bevel  for  a  wreath  with  the  bottom  tangent  level  and  the  top  tangent 
inclining,  such  as  the  piece  at  the  bottom  connecting  with  the  landing 
rail  in  Fig.  94. 
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Second  Case.  It  may  be  required  to  find  the  bevels  for  a  wreath 
having  two  equally  inclined  tangents.  An  example  of  this  kind  also 
is  shown  in  Fig.  94,  where  both  the  tangents  c^  and  d"  of  the  upper 


Fig.  114.  Finding  Bevel 
Where  Tangents  In- 
cline Equally  over 
Obtuse- Angle  Plan. 


Fig.  115.    Same  Plan  as  in  Fig. 

114,  but  with  Bottom  Tangent 

Level. 


wreath  incline  equally.  Two  bevels  are  required  in  this  case,  because 
the  plane  of  the  section  is  inclined  in  two  directions;  but,  owing  to  the 
inclinations  being  alike,  it  follows  that  the  two  will  be  the  same. 
They  are  to  be  applied  to  both  ends  of  the  wreath,  and,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  105,  m  the  same  direction — namely, 
toward  the  inside  of  the  wreath  for  the  bot- 
torn  end,  and  toward  the  outside  for  the  upper 
end. 

In  Fig.  110  the  method  of  finding  the  bevels 
is  shown.    A  line  is  drawn  from 'U?  to  c^,  square 
to  the  pitch  of  the  tangents,  and  turned  over 
to  the  ground  line  at  h,  which  point  is  con- 
nected to  a  as  shown.     The  bevel  is  at  h. 
To  show  that  equal  tangents    have    equal 
bevels,  the  line  m  is  drawn,  having  the  same 
inclination  as  the  bottom  tangent  c",  hut  in  another  direction.    Place 
the  dividers  on  o',  and  turn  to  touch  the  lines  c?"  and  m,  as  shown  by 
the  semicircle.   The  line  from  o'  to  n  is  equal  to  the  side  plan  tangent 


Fig.  110.   Finding  Bevels 


for  Wreath  of 


ttg  I 
Fig. 


115. 
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w  a,  and  both  the  bevels  here  shown  are  equal  to  the  one  already 
found.  They  represent  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  where- 
on the  wreath  ascends,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  Ill,  where 
the  plane  is  shown  to  incline  equally  in  two  directions.  At  both  ends 
is  shown  a  section  of  a  rail;  and  the  bevels  are  applied  to  show  how, 
by  means  of  them,  the  wreath  is  squared  or  twisted  when  winding 
around  the  well-hole  and  ascending  upon  the  plane  of  the  section. 
The  view  given  in 
this  figure  will  en- 
able the  student  to 
understand  the 
nature  of  the  bevels 
found  in  Fig.  110 
for  a  wreath  having 
two  equally  inclined 
tangents;  also  for 
all  other  wreaths  of 
equally  inclined 
tangents,  in  that 
every  wreath  in 
such  case  is  assumed 
to  rest  upon  an  in- 
clined plane  in  its 
ascent  over  the  well- 
hole,  the  bevel  in 
every  case  being  the  angle  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Third  Case,  In  this  example,  two  unequal  tangents  are  given, 
the  upper  tangent  inclining  more  than  the  bottom  one.  The  method 
shown  in  Fig.  110  to  find  the  bevels  for  a  wreath  with  two  equal  tan- 
gents, is  applicable  to  all  conditions  of  variation  in  the  inclination  of 
the  tangents.  In  Fig.  112  is  shown  a  case  where  the  upper  tangent 
d'^  inclines  more  than  the  bottom  one  c^.  The  method  in  all  cases  is 
to  continue  the  line  of  the  upper  tangent  d'^,  Fig.  112,  to  the  ground 
line  as  shown  at  n;  from  n,  draw  a  line  to  a,  which  will  be  the  horizon- 
tal trace  of  the  plane.  Now,  from  o,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  n,  as 
shown  from  o  to  d,  upon  d,  erect  a  perpendicular  line  to  cut  the  tangent 
d'^f  as  shown,  at  m;  and  draw  the  line  mu(f.  Make  u  cT  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  plan  tangent  as  shown  by  the  arc  from  o.  Put  one 


Fig.  117.    Upper  Tangent  Inclined,  Lower  Tangent  Level, 

Over  Acnte* Angle  Plan. 
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leg  of  the  dividers  on  u;  extend  to  touch  the  upper  ♦angent  d*',  and 
turn  over  to  1 ;  connect  1  to  o";  the  bevel  at  1  is  to  be  applied  to  tangent 
d'^.  Again  place  the  dividers  on  u;  extend  to  the  line  h,  and  turn  over  to 
2  as  shown;  connect  2  to  o^,  and  the  bevel  shown  at  2  will  be  the  one 

to  apply  to  the  bottom  tangent  c^. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  line  h 
represents  the  bottom  tangent.  It 
is  the  same  length  and  has  the  same 
incHnation.  An  example  of  this 
kind  of  wreath  was  shown  in  Fig. 
95,  where  the  upper  tangent  df^  is 
shown  to  incline  more  than  the  bot- 
tom tangent  c"  in  the  top  piece  ex- 
Fig.  118.    Finding  Bevels  for  Wreath        ,       i.       -  l//j.c       t>        ii*        j 

of  Plan,  Fig.  1 17.  tendmg  from  h^  to  5.    Bevel  1 ,  found 

in  Fig.  112,  is  the  real  bevel  for  the 
end  5;  and  bevel  2,  for  the  end  h'^  of  the  wreath  shown  from  h'^  to  5 
in  Fig.  95. 

Fourth  Case.  In  Fig.  113  is  shown  how  to  find  the  bevels  for  a 
wreath  when  the  upper  tangent  inclines  less  than  the  bottom  tangent. 
This  example  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  one;  it  is  the  condition 
of  tangents  found  in  the  bottom  piece  of  wreath  shown  in  Fig.  95. 
To  find  the  bevel,  continue  the  upper  tangent  b''  to  the  ground  line, 
as  shown  at  n;  connect  n  to  a,  which  will  be  the  horizontal  trace  of 
the  plane.  From  o,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  n  a,  as  shown  from  o  to  d; 
upon  d,  erect  a  perpendicular  line  to  cut  the  continued  portion  of  the 
upper  tangent  6"  in  m;  from  m,  draw  the  line  muo"  across  as  shown. 
Now  place  the  dividers  on  u;  extend  to  touch  the  upper  tangent,  and 
turn  over  to  1 ;  connect  1  to  o";  the  bevel  at  1  will  be  the  one  to  apply 
to  the  tangent  \f  at  A,  where  the  two  wreaths  are  shown  connected  in 
Fig.  95.  Again  place  the  dividers  on  u;  extend  to  touch  the  line  c; 
turn  over  to  2;  connect  2  to  o";  the  bevel  at  2  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
bottom  tangent  a"  at  the  joint  where  it  is  shown  to  connect  with  the 
rail  of  the  flight. 

Fi]ih  Case.  In  this  case  we  have  two  equally  inclined  tangents 
over  an  obtuse-angle  plan.  In  Fig.  102  is  shown  a  plan  of  this  kind ; 
and  in  Fig.  103,  the  development  of  the  face-mould. 

In  Fig.  114  is  shown  how  to  find  the  bevel.  From  a,  draw  a  line 
to  a',  square  to  the  ground  line.    Place  the  dividers  on  a';  extend  to 
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touch  the  pitch  of  tangents,  and  turn  over  as  shown  to  m;  connect  m 
to  a.  The  bevel  at  m  will  be  the  only  one  required  for  this  wreath, 
but  it  will  have  to  be  applied  to  both  ends,  owing  to  the  two  tangents 
being  inclined. 

Si^h  Case.  In  this  case  we  have  one  tangent  inclining  and  one 
tangent  level,  over  an  acute-angle  plan. 

In  Fig.  115  is  shown  the  same  plan  as  in  Fig.  114;  but  in  this 


Dh-ectlTigOTdiYn^^      ^^ 

Of  Section  """^^L  \        ^^\  r 


Directl-ng  Ordl-nate 
Of  Bas* 


Fig.  119.    Laying  Out  Curves  on  Face- Mould  with  Pius  and  String. 

case  the  bottom  tangent  a'^  is  to  be  a  level  tangent.  Probably  this 
condition  is  the  most  commonly  met  with  in  wreath  construction  at 
the  present  time.  A  small  cun-e  is  considered  to  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stair  and  rail;  and  consequently  it  has  become  almost  a 
"fad"  to  have  a  little  cunx*  or  stretch-out  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway, 
and  in  most  cases  the  rail  is  ramped  to  intersect  the  newel  at  right 
angles  instead  of  at  the  pitch  of  the  flight.  In  such  a  case,  the  bottom 
tangent  a"  will  have  to  be  a  level  tangent,  as  shown  at  a''  in  Fig.  115, 
the  pitch  of  the  flight  being  over  the  plan  tangent  6  only. 
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Fig.  120.  Simple  Method  of  Drawing  Curves 
on  Faoe-Mould. 


To  find  the  bevels  when  tangent  b^  inclines  and  tangent  a"  is 
level,  make  a  c  in  Fig.  116  equal  to  a  c  in  Fig.  115.    This  line  will  be 

the  base  of  the  two  bevels. 
Upon  a,  erect  the  line  a  w  m 
at  right  angles  to  a  c;  make  a 
w  equal  toot/;  in  Fig.  115;  con- 
nect w  and  c;  the  bevel  at  w 
will  be  the  one  to  apply  to  tan- 
gent b"  at  n  where  the  wreath 
is  joined  to  the  rail  of  the  flight. 
Again,  make  a  m  in  Fig.  116 
equal  the  distance  shown  in  Fig. 
115  between  w  and  m,  which  is 
the  full  height  over  which  tan- 
gent h^  is  inclined;  connect  m  to 
c  in  Fig.  1 16,  and  at  m  is  the  bevel  to  be  applied  to  the  level  tangent  o^. 

Seventh  Case. 
In  this  case,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  117, 
the  upper  tangent 
b''  is  shown  to  in- 
cline, and  the  bot- 
tom tangent  a"  to 
be  level,  over  an 
acute  -  angle  plan. 
The  plan  here  is 
the  same  as  that  in 
Fig.  100,  where  a 
curve  is  shown  to 
stretch  out  from  the 
line  of  the  straight 
stringer  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  flight  to  a 
newel,  and  is  large 
enough  to  contain 
five  treads,  which 
are  gracefully  rounded  to  cut  the  cun^e  of  the  central  line  of  rail  in 
1,  2,  3,  4.    This  cun^e  also  may  be  used  to  connect  a  landing  rsdl  to  a 


^^^< 
^)\:^? 

^"t^ 


Fig.  121.    Tangents.  Bevels,  Mould-Curves,  etc.,  from  Bottom 
Wreath  of  Fig.   ©5.  in  which  Uppt;r  Tangent  IncllneR 

than  Lower  One. 
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flight,  either  at  top  or  bottom,  when  the  plan  is  acute-angled,  as  will 
be  shown  further  on. 

To  find  the  bevels —  gl    .Mftj^r- 

for  there  will  be  two 
beveb  necessary  for  this 
wreath,  owing  t  o  one 
tangent  b"  being  inclined 
and  the  other  tangent  a" 
being  level — make  a  c, 
f^g.  118,  equal  to  a  c  in 
Fig.  117,  which  is  a  line 
drawn  square  to  the 
ground  line  from  the 
newel  and  shown  in  alt 
preceding  figures  to  have 
been  used  for  the  base 
of  a  triangle  containing 
the  bevel.  Make  aw  in  ' 
Fig.  118  equal  to  wo  in 
Fig.  117,  which  is  a  line  drawn  square  to  the  inclined  tangent  b*  from 
w;  connect  w  and  c  in  Fig.  1 18.  The  bevel  shown  at  io  will  be  the  one 
to  be  applied  to  the  joint  5  on  tangent }/",  Fig.  117.  Again,  make  am 


Fig  ISL    ArrkngliiK  Klsera    aroand  Well-Hole 


witb  Badlua  or  Cuntral  Line  of  Rail  Ons-Half  WIdtb  ol  Tread. 


Level- Ltuidlng  Stair. 


in  Fig.  118  equal  to  the  distance  shown  in  Fig.  117  between  the  line 
representing  the  level  tangent  and  the  line  m'  5,  which  is  the  height  that 
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tangent  h"  is  shown  to  rise;  connect  m  to  c  in  Fig.  118;  the  bevel  shown 
at  m  is  to  be  applied  to  the  end  that  intersects  with  the  newel  as  shown 
at  min  Fig.  117. 

The  wreath  is  shown  developed  in  Fig.  101  for  this  case;  so  that, 
with  Fig.  100  for  plan,  Fig.  101  for  the  development  of  the  wreath, 
and  Figs.  117  and  118  for  finding  the  bevels,  the  method  of  handling 
any  similar  case  in  practical  work  <^an  be  found. 

How  to  Put  the  Curves  on  the  Face- Mould.    It  has  been  shown 

how  to  find  the 
angle  between  the 
tangents  of  the 
face-mould,  and 
that  the  angle  .  is 
for  the  purpose  of 
squaring  the  joints 
at  the  ends  of  the 
wreath.  In  Fig. 
119  is  shown  how 
to  lay  out  the 
curves  by  means 
of  pins  and  a 
string — a  very 
common  practice 
among  stair-build- 
ers.  In  this 
example  the  face- 
mould  has  equal 
tangents  as  shown 
at  (f  and  d".  The  angle  between  the  two  tangents  is  shown  at  m  as  it 
will  be  required  on  the  face-mould.  In  this  figure  a  line  is  drawn 
from  mparallel  tothe  line  drawn  from  /t,which  is  marked  in  the  diagram 
as  "Directing  Ordinate  of  Section."  The  line  drawn  from  m  will 
contain  the  minor  axes;  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  comer  of  the 
section  at  3  will  contain  the  major  axes  of  the  ellipses  that  will  consti- 
tute the  curves  of  the  mould. 

The  major  is  to  be  drawn  square  to  the  minor,  as  shown.  Place, 
from  point  3,  the  circle  shown  on  the  minor,  at  the  same  distance  as 
the  circle  in  the  plan  is  fixed  from  the  point  o.    The  dianieier 


Riser 


Riser 


Riser 


Pig.  124.    Arrangement  of  Risers  Around  Well-Hole  with  Rad- 
ius Larger  Than  One-Half  Width  of  Tread. 
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of  this  circle  indicates  the  width  of  the  curve  at  this  point   The  width 
at  each  end  is  determined  by  the  bevels.    The  distance  a  b,  as  shown 


Riser 


Fiir.  125.    Arrangement  of  Risers  around  Well-Hole,  with  Risers  Spaced 

Full  Width  of  Tread. 

upon  the  long  edge  of  the  bevel,  is  equal  to  ^  the  width  of  the  mould,  and 
is  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  base  is  i  the  width  of 
the  rail.    By  placing  this  dimension  on  each  side  of  n,  as  shown  at  b 


jasmjit 


Fig.  IM.    Plan  of  Stall 
Shown  In  Fig.  118. 


Fig.    127.     Plan    of   Stair 
Shown  In  Fig.  124. 


Fig.  128.     Plan  of  Stair 
Shown  In  Fig.  125. 


and  b,  and  on  each  side  of  h"  on  the  other  end  of  the  mould,  as  shown 
also  at  b  and  b,  we  obtain  the  points  b  2  b  on  the  inside  of  the  curve,  and 
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the  points  6  1  6  on  the  outside.    It  will  now  be  necessary  to  find  the 
elliptical  cun-es  that  will  contain  these  points;  and  before  this  can  be 

done,  the  exact  length  of  the  minor  and 
major  axes  respectively  must  be  deter- 
mined. The  length  of  the  minor  axis 
for  the  inside  curve  will  be  the  dis- 
tance shown  from  3  to  2;  and  its  length 
for  the  outside  will  be  the  distance 
shown  from  3  to  1. 

Pitch  '^^  ^^^  *^®  length  of  the  major  axis 

k/Bbar  d  for  the  inside,  take  the  length  of  half  the 

minor  for  the  inside  on  the  dividers: 

place  one  leg  on  6,  extend  to  cut  the 


DrawiDK  Face-Mould       major  in  z,  continue  to  the  minor  as 


PMg.  129.     urawing 
for  Wreath  from  Pitch-Board. 


shown  at  k.    The  distance  from  6  to  ifc 
will  he  the  length  of  the  semi-major  axis  for  the  inside  curve. 

To  draw  the  curve,  the  points  or  foci  where  the  pins  are  to  be 
fixed  must  be  found  on  the  major  axis.  To  find  these  points,  take 
the  length  of  b  k  (which  is,  as  previously  found,  the  exact  length  of 


Landinq  Rail 


Ja 


I 
I 

Fig.  180.    Development  of  Face-Mould  for  Wreath  Connecting  Rail 

of  Flight  with  Level-Landing  Kail. 


the  semi-major  for  the  inside  curve)  on  the  dividers;  fix  one  leg  at  2, 
and  describe  the  arc  F,  cutting  the  major  where  the  pins  are  shown 
fixed,  at  0  and  o.    Now  take  a  piece  of  string  long  enough  to  form  a 
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loop  around  the  two  and  extending,  when  tight,  to  2,  where  the  pennl 
is  placed ;  and,  keeping  the  string  tight,  sweep  the  curve  from  blob. 


E* 


Fig.  131.    ArraDKlDtE  Rl-ieni  In 
Qu^irltT-Tiim  beiwetu 

TwaPllghU..  j^^ 


The  same  method,  for  finding  the  major  and  foci  for  the  outside 
curve,  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  line  drawn  from  b  on  the  outside 
of  the  joint  at  n,  to  w,  is  the  semi-major  for  the  outside  curve;  and  the 


^^:^ 

^ 

»>. 

h 

^u 

/  "^^ 

5c\ 

B^ 

y 

Fig,  1st.    Arrmngemrnt  of  Rlmra  around  QuKner-Tmn  Otv- 
Ing  TuigeDtH  Kquul  Plu-h  wltb  Connecting  Fll^bt. 

points  where  the  outside  pins  are  shown  on  the  major  will  be  the  /oct. 
To  draw  the  curves  of  the  mould  according  to  this  method,  which 
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is  a  scientific  one,  may  seem  a  complicated  problem;  but  once  it  is 
understood,  it  becomes  very  simple.    A  simpler  way  to  draw  them, 

however,  is  shown  in  Fig.  320. 

The  width  on  the  minor  and  at  each  end 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  method  just 
explained  in  connection  with  Fig.  119.  In 
Fig  120,  the  points  b  at  the  ends,  and  the  points 
in  which  the  circumference  of  the  circle  cuts 
the  minor  axis,  will  be  points  contained  in 
the  curves,  as  already  explained.  Now  take  a  flexible  lath;  bend  it 
to  touch  b,  z,  and  b  for  the  inside  curve,  and  fc,  w,  and  b  for  the  outside 
curve.  This  method  is  handy  where  the  curve  is  comparatively  flat, 
as  in  the  example  here  shown;  but  where  the  mould  has  a  sharp  curva- 


Fig.  133.    Finding  Bevel 

for  Wreath  of  Plan, 

Fig.  182. 


''  Section 


Fig.  184.    Well-Hole  with  Riser  in  Center.    Tangents  of  Face-Mould,  and  Central  Line 

of  Rail,  Developed. 

ture,  as  in  case  of  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  101,  the  method  shown  in  Fig. 
119  must  be  adhered  to. 

With  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  above  two  methods,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  put  curves  on  any  mould. 

The  mould  shown  in  these  two  diagrams.  Figs.  119  and  120,  is 
for  the  upper  wreath,  extending  from  h  to  7i  in  Fig.  94  A  practical 
handrailer  would  draw  only  what  is  shown  in  Fig.  120.    He  would 
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take  the  lengths  of  tangents  from  Fig.  94,  and  place  them  as  shown 
at  km  and  m n.  By  comparing  Fig.  120  with  the  tangents  of  the 
upper  wreath  in  Fig.  94,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  student  to  understand 


Fig.  135.    Arrangement  of  Risen  in 
Stair  with  Obtuse- Angle  Plan. 


Fig.  ISd.  Arrangement  of  Risers  In  Obtuse- 
Angle  Plan.  Giving  Equal  Pitch  over  Tan- 
gents and  Flights.  Face-Mould  Developed. 


Landing 


the  remaining  lines  shown  in  Fig.  120.    The  bevels  are  shown  applied 

to  the  mould  in  Fig.  105,  to  give  it  the  twist.   In  Fig.  106,  is  shown  how, 

after  the  rail  is  twisted  and 

placed  in  position  over  and 

above  the  quadrant  cd  in 

Fig.  94,  its  sides  will  be 

plumb. 

In  Fig.  121  are  shown 
the  tangents  taken  from 
the  bottom  wreath  in  Fig. 
95  It  was  shown  how  to 
develop  the  section  and 
find  the  angle  for  the  tan- 
gents in  the  face-mould,  I'^g*  IW.  Arrangement  of  Risers  In  Flight  with 
^  Curve  at  Landing. 

in  Fig.  113.    The  method 

shown  in  Fig.  1 19  for  putting  on  the  curves,  would  be  the  most  suitable. 

Fig.  121  is  presented  more  for  the  purposes  of  study  than  as  a 

method  of  construction.    It  contains  all  the  Unes  made  use  of  to  find 
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Landing  Rail 


3 


LaTKiing  Floor 


Fig.  188.    Development  of  Face-Moulds 
for  Plan.  Fig.  137. 


the  developed  section  of  a  plane  inclining  unequally  in  two  different 
directioas,  as  shown  in  Fig.  122. 

Arrangement  of  Risers  in  and  around  Well-Hole.  An  important 
matter  in  wreath  construction  is  to  have  a  knowledge  of  how  to 

arrange  the  risers  in  and  around  a 
well-hole.  A  great  deal  of  labor 
and  material  is  saved  through  it; 
also  a  far  better  appearance  to  the 
finished  rail  may  be  secured. 

In  level-landing  stairways,  the 
easiest  example  is  the  one  shown 
in  Fig.  123,  in  which  the  radius  of 
the  central  line  of  rail  is  made 
equal  to  one-half  the  width  of  a  tread.  In  the  diagram  the  radius  is 
shown  to  be  5  inches,  and  the  treads  10  inches.  The  risers  are  placed 
in  the  springing,  as  at  a  and  a.  The  elevation  of  the  tangents  by  this 
arrangement  will  be,  as  shown,  one  level  and  one  inclined,  for  each 
piece  of  wreath.  ^Vhen  in  this  position,  there  is  no  trouble  in  finding 
the  angle  of  the  tangent  as  required  on  the  face-mould,  owing  to  that 
angle,  as  in  every  such  case,  being  a  right  angle,  as  shown  at  w;  also 
no  special  bevel  will  have  to  be  found,  because  the  upper  bevel  of  the 
pitch-board  contains  the  angle  required. 

The  same  results  are  obtained  in  the  example  shown  in  Pig. 
124,  in  which  the  radius  of  the  well-hole  is  larger  than  half  the  width 
of  a  trea<^l,  by  placing  the  riser  a  at  a  distance  from  c  equal  to  half 
the  width  of  a  tread,  instead  of  at  the  springing  as  in  tlie  preceding 
example. 

In  Fig.  125  is  shown  a  case  where  the  risers  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  c  eciual  to  a  full  tread,  the  effect  in  respect  to  the  tangents 
of  the  face-mould  and  bevel  being  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding 
examples.  In  Fig.  126  is  shown  the  plan  of  Fig.  123;  in  Fig.  127, 
the  plan  of  Fig.  124;  and  in  Fig.  128,  the  plan  of  Fig.  125.  For  the 
wreaths  shown  in  all  these  figures,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  spring' 
ing  the  plank,  which  is  a  term  use<l  in  handrailing  to  denote  the 
twisting  of  the  wreath ;  and  no  other  l^evel  than  the  one  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  pitch-lx)anl  will  be  required.  This  type  of  wreath,  also, 
is  the  one  that  is  required  at  the  top  of  a  landing  when  the  rail  of  the 
flight  intersects  with  a  level-landing  rail. 
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In  Fig.  129  is  shown  a  very  simple  method  of  drawing  the  face- 
mould  for  this  wreath  from  the  pitch-board.  Make  a  c  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  plan  central  line  of  rail  as  shown  at  the  curve  in  Fig.  130. 
From  where  line  cc^  cuts  the  long  side  of  the  pitch-board,  the 
line  c"  a'^  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  long  edge,  and  is  made 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  plan  tangent  a  c,  Fig.  130.  The  curve  is 
drawn  by  means  of  pins  and  string  or  a  trammel. 

In  Fig.  131  is  shown  a  quarter-turn  between  two  flights.  The 
correct  method  of  placing  the  risers  in  and  around  the  curve,  is  to  put 
the  last  one  in  the  first  flight  and  the  first  one  in  the  second  flight 
one-half  a  step  from  the  intersection  of  the  crown  tangents.  By 
this  arrangement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  132,  the  pitch-line  of  the 
tangents  will  equal  the  pitch  of  the  connecting  flight,  thus  securing 
the  second  easiest  condition  of  tangents  for  the  face-mould — 
namely,  as  shown,  two  equal  tangents.  For  this  wreath,  only  one 
bevel  will  be  needed,  and  it  is  made  up  of  the  radius  of  the  plan 
central  line  of  the  rail  or,  Fig.  131,  for  base,  and  the  line  1-2, 
Fig.  132,  for  altitude,  as  shown  in  Fig.  133. 

The  bevel  shown  in  this  figure  has  been  previously  explained  in 
Figs.  105  and  lOG.    It  is  to  be  applied  to  both  ends  of  the  wreath. 

The  example  shown  in  Fig.  134  is  of  a  well-hole  having  a  riser 
in  the  center.  If  the  radius  of  the  plan  central  line  of  rail  is  made 
equal  to  one-half  a  tread,  the  pitch  of  tangents  will  be  the  same  as 
of  the  flights  adjoining,  thus  securing  two  equal  tangents  for  the  two 
sections  of  wreath.  In  this  figure  the  tangents  of  the  face-mould  are 
developed,  and  also  the  central  line  of  the  rail,  as  shown  over  and 
above  each  quadrant  and  upon  the  pitch-line  of  tangents. 

The  same  method  may  \ye  employed  in  stairways  having  obtuse- 
angle  and  acute-angle  plans,  as  shown  in  Fig.  135,  in  which  two  flights 
are  placed  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  each  other.  If  the  risers  shown  at 
a  and  a  are  placed  one-half  a  tread  from  c,  this  will  produce  in  the 
elevation  a  pitch-line  over  the  tangents  equal  to  that  over  the  flights 
adjoining,  as  shown  in  Fig.  136,  in  which  also  is  shown  the  face-mould 
for  the  wreath  that  will  span  over  the  curve  from  one  flight  to  another. 

In  Fig.  137  is  shown  a  flight  having  the  same  curve  at  a  landing. 
The  same  arrangement  is  adhered  to  respecting  the  placing  of  the 
risers,  as  shown  at  a  and  a.  In  Fig.  138  is  shown  how  to  develop  the 
face-moulds. 
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THE  STEEL  SQUARE 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Standard  Steel  Square  has  a  blade  24  inches  long  and  2 
inches  wide,  and  a  tongue  from  14  to  18  inches  long  and  1  i  inches  wide. 

The  blade  is  at  right  angles  to  the  tongue. 

The  face  of  the  square  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  always  stamped 
with  the  manufacturer's  name  and  number. 

The  reverse  is  the  back  (see  Fig.  2). 

The  longer  arm  is  the  blade;  the  shorter  arm,  the  iongue. 

In  the  center  of  the  tongue,  on  the  face  side,  will  be  found  two 
parallel  lines  divided  into  spaces  (see  Fig.  1);  this  is  the  octagon  scale. 

The  spaces  will  be  found  numbered  10,  20,  30, 40,  50,  60,  and  70, 
when  the  tongue  is  18  inches  long. 

To  draw  an  octagon  of  8  inches  square,  draw  a  square  8  inches 
each  way,  and  draw  a  perpendicular  and  a  horizontal  line  through 
its  center. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  octagon  side,  place  one  point  of  a  com- 
pass on  any  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  the  other  point  of 
the  compass  on  the  eighth  subdivision ;  then  step  this  length  off  on  each 
side  of  the  center  lines  on  the  side  of  the  square,  which  will  give  the 
points  from  which  to  draw  the  octagon  lines. 

The  diameter  of  the  octagon  must  equal  in  inches  the  number  of 
spaces  taken  from  the  square. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tongue,  in  the  center,  will  be  found 
the  brace  rule  (see  Fig.  3).  The  fractions  denote  the  rise  and  run  of 
the  brace,  and  the  decimals  the  length.  For  example,  a  brace  of  30 
inches  nm  and  3G  inches  rise,  will  have  a  length  of  50.91  inches;  a 
brace  of  42  inches  nm  and  42  inches  rise,  will  have  a  length  of  59.40 
inches;  etc. 

Oft  the  back  of  the  bla<le  (Fig.  4)  will  be  found  the  board  measure, 
where  eight  parallel  lines  ninning  along  the  length  of  the  blade  are 
shown  and  divided  at  every  inch  by  cross-lines.  Under  12,  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  blade,  will  be  found  the  various  lengths  of  the  boards, 
as  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  etc.    For  example,  take  a  board  14  feet  long  and  9 
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Fig.  5.    Use  of  Steel  Square  to  Find  Miter  and  Side  of 

Pentagon. 


inches  wide.  To 
find  the  contents, 
look  under  12,  and 
find  14;  then  fol- 
low this  space  along 
to  the  cross-line  un- 
der 9,  the  width  of 
the  board ;  and  here 
is  found  10  feet  6 
inches,  denoting 
the  contents  of  a 
board  14  feet  long 
and  9  inches  wide. 
To  Find  the  Mi- 
ter and  Length  of 
Side  for  any  Poly- 
gon, with  the  Steel 
Square.  In  Fig.  5 
is  shown  a  pentagon  figure.  The  miters  of  the  pentagon  stand  at 
72  degrees  with  each  other,  and  are  found  by  dividing  360  by  5,  the 
number  of  sides  in  the  pentagon.  But  the  angle  when  applied  to  the 
square  to  obtain  the  miter,  is  only  one-half  of  72,  or  36 
degrees,  and  intersects  the  blade  at  8||,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
By  squaring  up  from  6  on  the  tongue,  intersecting 
the  degree  line  at  a,  the 
center  a  is  determined 
either  for  the  inscribed 
or  the  circumscribed  di- 
ameter, the  radii  being 
a  I  and  a  c,  rcspcc- 
tivelyc 

The  length  of  the 
sides  will  be  Sfy  inches 
to  the  foot. 

If  the  length  of  the 
inscribed  diameter  be  8 
feet,  then  the  sides  would 

be  &  X>  8  *  -"^  inches  ^^'  ^    ^^  °'  ^teel  Square  to  Find  Miter  and  Side  of 
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The  figures  to  use  for  other  polygons  are  as  follows: 

Triangle         20  Si 
Square  12 

Hexagon  7 

Nonagon  4f 

Decagon  3J 

In  Fig.  6  the  same  process  is  used  in  finding  the 
miter  and  side  of  the  hexagon  polygon. 

To  find  the  degree  line,  360  is  divided  by  6,  the  num- 
ber of  sides,  as  follows : 
360  -5-  6  =  60;  and 
60  -h  2  =  30  degrees. 

Now,  from  12  on 
tongue,  draw  a  line 
making  an  angle  of  30 
degrees  with  the  tongue. 
It  will  cut  the  blade  in  ^  |  |  |  |  /Jj^hlTh 
7  as  showTi;  and  from  7 
to  m,  the  heel  of  the 
square,  will  be  the  length 
of  the  side.  From  6  on 
tongue,  erect  a  line  to 
cut  the  degree  line  in  c;  and  with  c  as  center,  describe  a  circle  having 
the  radius  of  c  7;  and  around  the  circle,  complete  the  hexagon  by 
taking  the  length  7  m  with  the  compass  for  each  side,  as  shown. 

In  Fig.  7  the  same  process  is  shown  applied  to  the  octagon.  The 
degree  line  in  all  the  polygons  is  found  by  dividing  360  by  the  number 
of  sides  in  the  figure: 

360  -^  8  =  45;  and  45  -5-  2  =  22i  degrees. 
This  gives  the  degree  line  for  the  octagon.    Complete  the  process  as 
was  described  for  the  other  polygons. 

By  using  the  following  figures  for  the  various  polygons,  the  miter 
lines  may  be  found;  but  in  these  figures  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
relative  size  of  sides  to  the  foot  as  in  the  figures  preceding: 

Triangle         7  in.  and  4  in. 
Pentagon      11     "      "    8  " 
Hexagon         4    "      "    7" 
Heptagon      12i  "      "    6'* 


Fig.  7.    Use  of  Steel  Square  to  Find  Miter  and  Side 

of  Octagon. 
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Octagon        17    in.  and  7  in. 

Nonagon       22^  "      "    9" 

Decagon         9\  "      "    3 " 
The  miter  is  to  be  drawn  along  the  line  of  the  first  column,  as  shown 

for  the  triangle  in 
Fig.  8,  and  for  the 
hexagon  in  Fig.  9. 
In  Fig.  10  is 
shown  a  diagram 
for  finding  degrees 
on  the  square.  For 
example,  if  a  pitch 
of  35  degrees  is  re- 
quired, use  8JI  on 
tongue  and  12  on 
blade;  if  45  degrees, 
use   12  on   tongue 

Pig.  8.    Use  of  Square  to  Find  Miter  of  Equilateral  Triangle.    ^"^     ^^    ^^    blade; 

etc. 
In  Fig.  11  is  shown  the  relative  length  of  nin  for  a  rafter  and  a 
hip,  the  rafter  lx*ing  12  inches  and  the  hip  17  inches.  The  reason,  as 
shown  in  this  diagram,  why  17  is 
taken  for  the  nm  of  the  hip,  in- 
stead of  12  as  for  the  common 
rafter,  is  that  tlie  seats  of  the  com- 
mon rafter  and  hip  do  not  nin 
parallel  with  each  other,  but  di- 
verge in  roofs  of  equal  pitcli  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees;  therefore,  17 
inches  taken  on  the  run  of  the  hip 
is  equal  to  only  12  inches  when 
taken  on  tliat  of  the  common 
rafter,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  from  heel  to  heel  of  the  two 
squares  in  Fig.  11. 

In   Fie.    12    is    shown    how         Fig.  9.    use  of  square  to  Find  Miter  of 
^  Hexagon. 

other  figures  on  the  square  maybe 

found  for  comers  that  deviate  from  the  45  degrees.    It  is  shown  that 
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for  R  penfttgon,  which  makes  a  36-dcgrce  angle  with  tlie  plate,  the 

figure  to  be  used 

on  the  sc|uarc  for 

run  isl4J  inches; 

for    a   hexagon,   - 

which   makes 

30-degree    angle 

with    the    plate, 

the  figure  will  be 

13|  inches;  and 

for  an   octagon, 

which  makes  an 

angle  of  221  de-   ^ 

grees    with    the 

plate,  the  figure 

to    use    on    the  f ' 

square    for    r 

of  hip  to  corre-   : 

Spond  to  the  run        f^g_  lo.    Diagram  ror  FiDdlDK  Pitcbei  nt  Variou*  Degrees 
of     the    common  by  Me.DS  ot  th«  St«l  square. 

rafters,  will  be  13  inches.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  height  in  each 
case  is  9  inches. 

Fig.  13  ilUislrates  a 
method  of  finding  the 
relative  height  of  a  hip 
or  valley  per  foot  run  to 
that  of  the  common  raf- 
ter. The  square  ia  shown 
placed  with  12  on  blade 
and  0  on  tongue  for  the 
common  rafter;  and 
shows  that  for  the  hiptlie 
ri.se  is  only  6  ,*i  inclics. 

The  Steel  Square  as 
Applied  in  Roof  Fram- 
ing. Roof  framing  at 
pre.sent  is  as  simple  as  it 

posubly  can  be,  so  that  any  attempt  at  a  new  method  would  be  super- 
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fliious.  There  may,  liowcvor,  lie  a  certain  waj'  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject that  will  carry  with  it  ahnost  the  weight  assigned  to  a  new  theory, 
making  what  is  alrea<iy  simple  still  more  simple. 

The  steel  square  is  a  mighty  factor  in  roof  framing,  and  without 
doubt  the  greatest  tool  in  practical  potency  that  ever  was  invented 


for  the  carpenter.  With  its  use  the  lengths  and  lievels  of  every  piece 
of  timber  that  goes  into  the  construction  of  the  most  intricate  design 
of  roof,  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  that  with  but  very  little  knowledge 
(if  lines. 

In  roofs  of  equal  pitch,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  the  steel  square 
is  all  that  is  refniircd  if  one  properly  understands  how  to  handle  it. 
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What  is  meant  by  a  pitch  of  a  nxif,  is  thp  miinber  of  inches  it 
rises  to  the  foot  of  run. 

In  Fig.  15  is  shown  ttie  steel  scjuare  witli  figures  representing 
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ng.  It.   Matliod  ol  FiiuUng  SelaUve  Hetgbt  of  Hip  or  VbUpt  per  Foot  ot  Run 
to  tlut  a\  Comniun  Italtvr. 

the  various  pitches  to  the  foot  of  run.  For  the  J-pitch  roof,  the  figures 
as  shown,  from  12  on  tongue  to  12  on  blade,  are  those  to  be  used  on 
the  steel  square  for  the  common  rafter;  and  for  \  pitch,  the  figures  to 
be  used  on  the  square  n  ill  be  12  and  9,  as  shonii. 


To  understand  this  figure,  it  is  necessary  only  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  pitch  of  a  roof  is  reckoned  from  thespan.  Since  the  run  in  each 
pitch  as  shown  is  12  inches,  the  span  is  two  times  12  inches,  which 
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equals  24  inches;  hence,  12  on  hlade  to  represent  the  foot  run,  and  12 
on  tongue  to  represent  the  rise  over  i  the  span,  will  be  the  figures  on 
the  square  for  a  V-pitch  n)of. 

For  the  J  pitch,  the  figures  are  shown  to  be  12  on  tongue  and  9 
on  blade,  0  being  I  of  the  span,  24  inches. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  all  the  pitches.  The  J  pitch  is  show^n 
to  rise  4  inches  to  the  foot  of  run,  because  4  inches  is  J  of  the  span,  24 
inches,  the  ^  pitch  is  shown  to  rise  8  inches  to  the  foot  of  nni,  because 

8  inches  is  J  of  the  span,  24  inches;  etc. 

The  roof  referred  to  in  Figs.  16  and  17  is  to 
rise  9  inches  to  the  foot  of  run;  it  is  therefore  a 
f-pitch  roof.  For  all  the  common  rafters,  the  fig- 
ures to  be  used  on  the  square  will  be  12  on  bla<le 
to  represent  the  run,  and  9  on  tongue  to  represent 
the  rise  to  the  foot  of  run;  and  for  all  the  hips 
and  valleys,  17  on  blade  to  represent  the  run,  and 

9  on  tongue  to  re^present  the  rise  of  the  roof  to  the 
foot  of  run. 

^^^ly  17  represents  the  run  for  all  the  hips 
and  valleys,  will  be  understocxl  by  examining 
Fig.  19,  in  which  17  is  shown  to  be  the  diag- 
onal of  a  foot  square. 
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In  equal-pitch  roofs  the 
corners  are  square,  and  the 
plan  of  the  hip  or  valley  w^ill 
always  be  a  diagonal  of  a 
square  corner  as  shown  at  1,  2, 
3,  and  5  in  Fig.  14. 

In  Fig.  IS 
are  shown  \ 
pitch,  J  pitch 
and  \  pitch  over 
a  square  corner. 

The  figures  to  l>e  used  on  the  square  for  the  hip,  will  be  17  for 
run  in  each  cavSe.  For  the  \  pitch,  the  figures  to  be  used  would  be 
17  inches  nm  and  4  inches  rise,  to  correspond  w^ith  the  12  inches  run 
and  4  inches  rise  of  the  common  rafter.  For  the  \  pitch,  tlie  figures 
to  be  used  for  hip  w^ould  be  17  inches  run  and  9  inches  rise,  to  corre- 


I    I    I 
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Fig.  15.    Steel  Square  Giving  Various  Pitches  to  Foot  of  Run. 
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spond  with  the  12  inches  run  and  9  inches  rise  of  the  common  rafter; 
and  for  the  J  pitch,  the  Rgures  to  be  used  on  the  square  will  be  17 
inches  run  and  12  inches  rise,  to  correspond  witli  the  12  inches  run 
and  12  inches  rise  of  the  common  rafter. 

It  will  be  observed  from  al)Ove,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  plan 
of  the  hip  or  valley  is  a  diagonal  of  a  square,  the  figures  to  be  used  on 


.Heel    Cut. 


Top    exit  fOT   t3ft.6^n. 
CoTnrriqr\  '  Rafter 


FIk-  16.    Melbod  of  LatIoc  Out  Common  lUIten  ol  &  K-Pltch  Root. 

the  square  for  run  will  be  17  inches;  and  for  the  rise,  whatever  the  roof 
rises  to  the  foot  of  run.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  is  the 
condition  in  all  nxifs  of  equal  pitch,  where  the  angle  of  the  hip  or 
valley  is  a  45-degree  angle,  or,  in  other  words,  where  we  have  the 
diagonal  of  a  square. 

It  has  t»een  shown  in  Fig.  12  how  other  figures  for  other  plan 
angles  may  be  found ;  and  that  in  each  case  the  figures  for  run  vaiy 

Heel  cut  Of  hip 


Top  cut  for  isft.Tun  of  hip 

Fill.  IT.    Metbod  of  Lftylng  Out  Hips  aoil  Vallefs  ot  a  H'Pltcti  Roor. 

according  to  the  plan  angle  of  the  hip  or  valU-y,  while  the  figure  for  the 
height  in  each  castt  k  similar. 

In  Fig.  14  art*  .sliown  a  variety  of  nni,s  for  common  rafters,  but 
all  have  the  same  pitch;  they  rise  !>  inches  to  the  foot  of  run.  The  main 
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roof  is  shown  to  have  a  span  of  27  feet,  which  makes  the  run  of  the 
common  rafter  l3  feet  6  inches.  The  run  of  the  front  wing  is  shown 
to  be  10,feet  4  inches;  and  the  run  of  the  small  gable  at  the  left  comer 
of  the  front,  is  shown  to  be  8  feet. 

The  diversity  exhibited  in  the  runs,  and  especially  the  fractional 
part  of  a  foot  shown  in  two  of  them,  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  treat 
of  the  main  difficulties  in  lajnng  out  roof  timbers  in  roofs  of  equal 
pitch.    Let  it  be  determined  to  have  a  rise  of  9  inches  to  the  foot  of 

run;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  well  to  re- 
member that  the  propor- 
tional rise  to  the  foot  run 
for  roofs  of  equal  pitch 
makes  not  the  least  dif- 
ference in  the  method  of 
treatment. 

To  lay  out  the  common 
rafters  for  the  main  roof, 
which  has  a  run  of  13  feet 
6  inches,proceed  as  shown 
in  Fig.  16. 

Take  12  on  the  blade 
and  9  on  the  tongue,  and 
step  13  times  along  the 
rafter  timber.  This  will 
give  the  length  of  rafter 
for  13  feet  of  run.  In 
this  example,  however, 
there  is  another  6  inches 
of  run  to  cover.  For  this  additional  length,  take  6  inches  on  the  blade 
(it  being  \  a  foot  run)  for  nm,  and  take  i  of  9  on  the  tongue  (which  is 
U  inches),  and  step  one  time.  This,  in  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  found  by  stepi)ing  13  times  with  12  and  9,  will  give  the  full  length 

of  the  rafter. 

The  scjuan*,  with  12  on  blade  and  9  on  tongue  will  give  the  heel 

and  plumb  cuts. 

Another  meth(Ml  of  finding  the  length  of  nifter  for  the  6  inches 

is  shown  in  Fig.  1(),  where  the  square  is  shown  appUed  to  the  rafter 


Fig.  18.    Method  of  Lavlnp:  Out  Hips  and  Rafters  for 
Roofs  of  Various  l*ilches  over  Square  Coruer. 
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timber  for  the  plumb  cut.  Square  No.  1  is  shown  applied  with  12  on 
blade  and  9  on  tongue  for  the  length  of  the  13  feet.  Square  from  this 
cut,  measure  6  inches,  the  additional  inches  in  the  run;  and  to  this 
point  move  the  square,  holding  it  on  the  side  of  the  rafter  timber 
with  12  on  blade  and  9  on  tongue,  as  for  a  full  foot  run. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  is  easily  adapted  to  find  any 
fractional  part  of  a  foot  in  the  length  of  rafters. 

In  the  front  gable.  Fig.  14,  the  fractional  part  of  a  foot  is  4  inches 
to  be  added  to  10  feet  of  run;  therefore,  in  that  case,  the  line  shown 
measured  to  6  inches  in  Fig.  16  would  measure  only  4  inches  for  the 
front  gable. 

Heel  Cut  of  Common  Rafter.  In  Fig.  16  is  also  shown  a  method 
to  lay  out  the  heel  cut  of  a  common  rafter.  The  square  is  shown 
applied  with  12  on  blade  and  9  on  tongue;  and  from  where  the  12  on 
the  square  intersects  the  edge  of  the  rafter  timber,  a  line  is  drawn 
square  to  the  blade  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  from  12  to  a.  Then 
the  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  rafter  that  is  to  project  beyond  the 
plate  to  hold  the  cornice,  is  gauge<l  to  intersect  the  dotted  line  at  a; 
and  from  a,  the  heel  cut  is  drawn  with  the  square  having  12  on  blade 
and  9  on  tongue,  marking  along  the  blade  for  the  cut. 

The  common  rafter  for  the  front  wing,  which  is  shown  to  have 
a  run  of  10  feet  4  inches,  is  laid  out  precisely  the  same,  except  that 
for  this  rafter  the  square  with  12  on  blade  and  9  on  tongue  will  have 
to  be  stepped  along  the  rafter  timber  only  10  times  for  the  10  feet  of 
run;  and  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  foot  (4  inches)  which  is  in  the  run, 
either  of  the  two  methods  alreiuly  shown  for  the  main  rafter  may 
be  used. 

The  proportional  figures  to  be  used  on  the  square  for  the  4  inches 
will  be  4  on  blade  and  2\  on  tongue;  and  if  the  second  method  is  used, 
make  the  addition  to  the  length  of  rafter  for  10  feet,  by  drawing  a 
line  4  inches  sfjuare  from  the  tongue  of  square  No.  1  (see  Fig.  16), 
instead  of  6  inches  as  there  shown  for  the  main  rafter. 

Hips.  Three  of  the  hips  are  shown  in  Fig.  14  to  extend  from 
the  plate  to  the  ridge-pole;  they  are  marked  in  the  figure  as  1,  2,  and 
3  respectively,  and  are  shown  in  j>lan  to  be  diagonals  of  a  square 
measuring  13  feet  0  inches  by  13  feet  0  inches;  they  make  an  angle, 
therefore,  of  45  degrees  with  the  plate. 
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In  Fig.  18  It  has  been  shown  that  a  hip  standing  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  with  the  plate  will  have  a  run  of  17  inches  for  every  foot 
run  of  the  common  rafter.  Therefore,  to  lay  out  the  hips,  the  figures 
on  the  square  will  be  17  for  run  and  9  for  rise;  and  by  stepping  13 
times  along  the  hip  rafter  timber,  the  length  of  hip  for  13  feet  of  run 
is  obtained.  The  length  for  the  additional  6  inches  in  the  run  may 
be  found  by  squaring  a  distance  of  8^  inches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17, 

from  the  tongue  of  the  square,  and 
moving  square  No.  1  along  the  edge 
of  the  timber,  holding  the  blade  on 
17  and  tongue  on  9,  and  marking 
the  plumb  cut  where  the  dotted  line 
is  shown. 

In  Fig.  18  is  shown  how  to  find  the 
relative  run  length  of  a  portion  of  a 
hip  to  correspond  to  that  of  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  foot  in  the  length 
of   the   common   rafter.    From   12 
inches,  measure   along   the   run  of 
the   common   rafter  6  inches,  and 
drop  a  line  to  cut  the  diagonal  line 
in  m.    From  m  to  a,  along  the  diagonal  line,  will  be  the  relative  run 
length  of  the  part  of  hip  to  correspond  with  6  inches  run  of  the  common 
rafter,  and  it  measures  SJ  inches. 

The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  method  of 
figuring: 

As  12:17::6 
6 


\z 
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Fig.    10.     Dlaf?rani   Showing  Relative 
Lengths  of  Run  for  Hips  and 
Common  Raf  tern  in  Equal- 
Pitch  Roofs. 


12)102 

8  -  6  -  8J 
In  Fig.  19  is  shown  a  12-inch  square, 
the  diagonal  m  being  17  inches.  By 
drawing  lines  from  the  base  a  6  to  cut  the 
diagonal  line,  the  part  of  the  hip  to  corre- 
spond to  that  of  the  common  rafter  will  be 
indicated  on  the  Hne  17.  In  this  figure 
it  is  shown  that  a  G-inch  run  on  a  b,  which  represents  the  run  of  a 
foot  of  a  common  rafter,  will  have  a  corresponding  length  of  8J 


Fig.  90.    Method  of  Determining 
Run  of  Valley  for  Additional 
.    Run  in  Common  Rafter. 
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inches  run  on  the  line  17,  which  represents  the  plan  line  of  the  hip  or 
valley  in  all  equal-pitch  roofs. 

In  the  front  gable,  Fig.  14,  it  is  shown  that  the  nm  of  the  common 
rafter  is  10  feet  4  inches.    To  find  the  length  of  the  common  rafter. 


Fig.  21.    Comer  of  Sciuare  Building,  Show-      Fig.  22.    Comer  of  Sotiare  Building.  Show- 
ing Plan  Lines  of  Plates  and  Hip.  ing  Plan  Lines  of  Plates  and  Valley. 

take  12  on  blade  and  9  on  tongue,  and  step  10  times  along  the  rafter 
timber;  and  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  foot  (4  inches),  proceed  as  was 
shown  in  Fig.  16  for  the  rafter  of  the  main  roof;  but  in  this  case  measure 
out  square  to  the  tongue  of  square  No.  1,  4  inches  instead  of  6  inches. 
The  additional  length  for  the  fractional  4  inches  run  can  also  be 
found  by  taking  4  inches  on  blade  and  3  inches  on  tongue  of  square, 
and  stepping  one  time;  this,  in  addition  to  the  length  obtained  by 


Heel  cut  of  Valley 


Fig.  33.    Use  of  Sciuiire  tu  Determine  Heel  Cut  of  Valley. 

stepping  10  times  along  the  rafter  timber  with  12  on  blade  and  9  on 
tongue,  will  give  the  full  length  of  the  rafter  for  a  run  of  10  feet  4  inches. 
In  the  intersection  of  this  roof  with  the  main  roof,  there  are  shown 
to  be  two  valleys  of  different  lengths.  The  long  one  extends  from  the 
plate  at  n  (Fig.  14)  to  the  ridge  of  the  main  roof  at  m;  it  has  therefore 
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a  run  of  13  feet  6  inches.    For  the  length,  proceed  as  for  the  hips,  by 

taking  17  on  blade  of  the  square  and  9  on  tongue,  and  stepping  13 

times  for  the  length  of  the  13  feet;  and  for  the  fractional  6  inches, 

proceed  precisely  as  shown  in  Fig.  17  for  the  hip,  by  squaring  out  from 

the  tongue  of  square  No.  1,  8\  inches;  this,  in  addition  to  the  length 

obtained  for  the  13  feet,  will  give  the  full  length  of  the  long  valley  n  m. 

The  length  of  the  short  valley  a  c,  as  shown,  extends  over  the 

run  of  10  feet  4  inches,  and  butts  against  the  side  of  the  long  valley  at  c. 

By  taking  17  on  blade  and  9  on  tongue,  and  stepping  along  the  rafter 

timber  10  times,  the  length  for  the  10  feet  is  found;  and  for  the  4 

inches,  measure  5f 

inches  square  from 

the    tongue    of 

square    No.    1,  in 

the  manner  shown 

Q      1  *    «<.  ^t  i^   Fig.    17,   where 

/Bevel  to  fit  tiSps  , 

^-^  gainst  a  deep      the    8 J    inches     is 


"^ '  '  '  I  I  t I  I  7 


Fig.  U.    Steel  Square  Applied  to  Finding  Hevel  for  Fitting 
Top  of  Hip  or  Valley  to  Kidge. 


2  roofor  Tidcfeboardghown    added     for 

the  6  inches  addi- 
tional run  of  the 
main  roof  for  the 
hips. 

The  length  5|  is 
found  as  shown  in 
Fig.  20,  by  meas- 
uring 4  inches  from 
a  to  m  along  the  run 
of  common  rafter  for  one  foot.  Upon  m  erect  a  line  to  cut  the  seat  of 
the  valley  at  c;  from  c  to  a  will  be  the  run  of  the  valley  to  correspond 
with  4  inches  nin  of  the  common  rafter,  and  it  will  measure  5|  inches. 
How  to  Treat  the  Heel  Cut  of  Hips  and  Valleys.  Having  found 
the  lengths  of  the  hips  and  valleys  to  correspond  to  the  common  rafters, 
it  will  be  necessarj^  to  find  also  the  thickness  of  each  above  the  plate 
to  correspond  to  the  thickness  the  common  rafter  will  be  above  the 
plate. 

In  Fig.  21  is  shown  a  corner  of  a  s(|uare  building,  showing  the 
plates  and  the  plan  lines  of  a  hip.  The  length  of  the  hip,  as  already 
found,  will  cover  the  span  from  the  ridge  to  the  corner  2;  but  the  sides 
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of  the  hip  intersect  the  plates  at  3  and  3  respectively;  therefore  the 
distance  from  2  to  1,  as  shown  in  this  diagram,  is  measured  backwards 
from  a  to  1  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  17;  then  a  plumb  line  is  drawn 
through  1  to  m,  parallel  to  the  plumb  cut  a-17.  From  m  to  o  on  this 
line,  measure  the  same  thickness  as  that  of  the  common  rafter;  and 
through  o  draw  the  heel  cut  to  a  as  shown. 

In  like  manner  the  thickness  of  the  valley  above  the  plate  is  found ; 
but  as  the  valley  as  shown  in  the  plan  figure,  Fig.  22,  projects  beyond 
point  2  before  it  intersects  the  outside  of  the  plates,  the  distance  from 
2  to  1  in  the  case  of  the  valley  ^lU  have  to  be  measured  outwards  from 
2,  as  shown  from 
2tol  in  Fig.  23; 
and  at  the  point 
thus  found  the 
thickness  of  the 
valley  is  to  be 
measured  to  cor- 
respond  with 
that  of  the  com- 
mon rafter  as 
shown  at  m  n. 

In  Fig.  24  is 
shown  the  steel 
square  applied  to 
a  hip  or  valley 
timber  to  cut  the 
bevel    that    will 

fit  the  top  end  against  the  ridge.  The  figures  on  the  square  are  17 
and  19}.  The  17  represents  the  length  of  the  plan  line  of  the  hip 
or  valley  for  a  foot  of  run,  which,  as  was  shown  in  previous  figures, 
will  always  be  17  inches  in  roofs  of  equal  pitch,  where  the  plan  lines 
stand  at  45  degrees  to  the  plates  and  square  to  each  other. 

The  10}-  taken  on  the  blatle  represents  the  actual  length  of  a  hip 
or  valley  that  will  span  over  a  run  of  17  inches.  The  bevel  is  marked 
along  the  blade. 

The  cut  across  the  back  of  the  short  valley  to  fit  it  against  the 
side  of  the  long  valley,  will  be  a  square  cut  owing  to  the  two  plan  lines 
being  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 


1 1 1 1 1 1  I 


<''"■'«'»" 


^  Bevel  to  fit  bacK 
/    of  jacks  cigainst 
-      hip  or  valley 


Fig.  25.    Steel  Square  Applied  to  Jack  Rafter  to  Find  Bevel  for 
Fitting  against  Side  of  Hip  or  Valley. 
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In  Fig.  25  is  shown  the  steel  square  applied  to  a  jack  rafter  to 
cut  the  back  bevel,  to  fit  it  against  the  side  of  a  hip  or  valley.  The 
figures  on  the  square  are  12  on  tongue  and  15  on  blade,  the  12  repre- 
senting a  foot  run  of  a  common  rafter,  and  the  15  the  length  of  a 
rafter  that  will  span  over  a  foot  run;  marking  along  the 
blade  will  give  the  bevel. 

The  rule  in  every  case  to  find  the  back  bevel  for  jacks  in 
roofs  of  equal  pitch,  is  to  take  12  on  the  tongue  to  represent 
the  foot  run^  and  the  length  of  the  rafter  for  a  foot  of  run  on 
the  blade,  marking  along  the  blade  in  each  case  for  the 
bevel. 

In  a  i-pitch  roof,  which  is  the 

most  common   in  all  parts  of  the    ,,  ^ 

country,  the  length  of  rafter  for  a   H  I  I  I  I  I>M  I  I  I  M  1  I  I  11 
foot  of  run  will  be  17  inches;  hence  '^     ^^  ^  Rafter 

„  ,  „  ,  _  Pig.  M.    Finding  Length  to  Shorten 

it  Will  be  well  to  remember  that  12  Rafters  for  jacks  per  Foot 

of  Ron. 

on  tongue  and  17  on  blade,  marking 

along  the  blade,  will  give  the  bevel  to  fit  a  jack  against  a  hip  or  a 

valley  in  a  ^-pitch  roof. 

In  a  roof  having  a  rise  of  9  inches  to  the  foot  of  run,  such  as  the 
one  under  consideration,  the  length  of  rafter  for  one  foot  of  run  will 
be  15  inches.  The  square  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  with  12  on  tongue  and 
15  on  blade,  will  give  the  bevel  by  marking  along  the  blade. 

To  find  the  length  of  a  rafter  for  a  foot  of  run  for  any  other  pitch, 
place  the  two-foot  rule  diagonally  from  12  on  the  blade  of  the  square 
to  the  figure  on  tongue  representing  the  rise  of  the  roof  to  the  foot  of 

run;  the  rule  will  give  the  length  of  the 
rafter  that  will  span  over  one  foot  of 
run. 

The  length  of  rafter  for  a  foot  of 
run  will  also  determine  the  difference 
in  lengths  of  jacks.  For  example,  if  a 
roof  rises  12  inches  to  one  foot  of  run. 

Fig.  27.    Finding  1>ngth  of  Jack  ,  .^  -  .  ,        -  .  - 

Rafter  in  H-i*itch  Roof.  the  rafter  over  this  span  has  been  found 

to  be  17  inches;  this,  therefore,  is  the 
number  of  inches  each  jack  is  shortened  in  one  foot  of  run.  If  the 
rise  of  the  roof  is  8  inches  to  the  foot  of  run,  the  length  of  the  rafter  is 
found  for  one  foot  of  run,  by  placing  the  rule  diagonally  from  12  on 
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tongue  to  8  on  blade,  which  gives  14}  inches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26. 
This,  therefore,  will  be  the  number  of  inches  the  jacks  are  to  be 
shortened  in  a  roof  rising  8  inches  to  the  foot  of  lun.  If  the  jacks  are 
placed  24  inches  from  center  to  center,  then  multiply  J4J  by  2  =  29 
inches. 

In  Fig.  27  is  shown  how  to  find  ^  ^ 

the  length  with  the  steel  square.  The 
square  is  placed  on  the  jack  timber 
rafter  with  the  figures  that  have  been  ' 
used  to  cut  the  common  rafter.  In  ^ 
Fig.  27, 12  on  blade  and  12  on  tongue 
were  the  figures  used  to  cut  the  com- 
mon rafter,  the  roof  being  J  pitch, 
rising  12  inches  to  the  foot  of  run.  In  the  diagram  it  is  shown  how 
to  find  the  length  of  a  jack  rafter  if  placed  16  inches  from  center  to 
center.  The  method  is  to  move  the  square  as  shown  along  the  line  of 
the  blade  until  the  blade  measures  IGinchcs;  the  tongue  then  would  be 
OS  shown  from  wtom,  and  the  length  of  the  jack  would  be  from  12  on 
blade  to  m  on  tongue,  on  the  edge  of  the  jack  rafter  timber  as  shown. 

This  latter  method  becomes  convenient  when  the  space  between 
jacks  is  less  than  18  inches;  but  if  used  when  the  space  is  more  than 


18  inches  it  will  become  necessary  to  use  two  squares;  otherwise  the 
tongue  as  shown  tit  m  would  not  reach  the  edge  of  the  timber. 

In  Fig.  28  the  same  method  is  shown  for  finding  tlie  length  of  a 
jack  rafter  for  a  roof  rising  9  inches  to  the  foot  of  run,  with  the  jacks 
placed  18  inches  center  to  center.  The  square  in  this  diagram  is 
shown  placed  on  the  jack  rafter  timber  with  12  on  blade  and  9  on 
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tongue;  then  it  is  moved  forwanl  along  the  line  of  the  blade  to  w. 
The  blade,  when  in  this  latter  position,  will  measure  18  inches.  The 
tongue  will  meet  the  edge  of  the  timber  at  m,  and  the  distance  from 
m  on  tongue  to  12  on  blade  will  indicate  the  length  of  a  jack,  or,  in 
other  words,  will  show  the  length  each  jack  is  shortened  when  placed 


Miter  Bevel  for  Boards 


Bevel   to  cut  the  FKn^ 


\A«    ^~\ 


/   Back  Bds/e1 


/ 


Hip  for  a 
foot  of  Run 


Fig.  80.    Method  of  Finding  Bevels  for  All  Timbers  in  Roofs  of  Equal  Pitch. 

18  inches  between  centers  in  a  roof  having  a  pitch  of  9  inches  to  the 
foot  of  run. 

Wlien  jacks  are  placed  between  hips  and  valleys  as  shown  at 
1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  in  Fig.  14,  a  better  method  of  treatment  is  shown  in 
Fig.  29,  where  the  slope  of  the  roof  is  projected  into  the  horizontal 
plane.  The  distance  from  the  plate  in  this  figure  to  the  ridge  m,  equals 
the  length  of  the  common  rafter  for  the  main  roof.  On  the  plate  ann 
IS  made  equal  to  a  ii  n  in  Fig.  14.  By  drawing  a  figure  like  this  to  a 
scale  of  one  inch  to  one  foot,  the  length  of  all  the  jacks  can  be  measuied 
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and  also  the  lengths  of  the  hip  and  the  two  valleys.  It  also  gives  the 
bevels  for  the  jacks,  as  well  as  the  bevel  to  fit  the  hip  and  valley  against 
the  ridge;  but  this  last  bevel  must  be  applied  to  the  hip  and  valley 
when  backed. 

It  has  been  shown  before,  that  the  figures  to  be  used  on  the 
square  for  this  bevel  when  the  timber  is  left  square  on  back  as  is  the 
custom    in    construction,    are    the 

length  of  a  foot  run  of  a  hip  or  val-  y^^'^^^^'s^>5^®  ^^  ^  ^^ 

ley,  which  is  17,  on  tongue,  and  the  ^^        ^S^ST^^  board 

length  of  a  hip  or  valley  that  will  ^ 
span  over  17  inches  run,  on  blade — 
the  blade  giving  the  bevel. 

^.      J^        ^    .         „    ,      ,         ,  Fig.  81.    Method  of  Finding  Bevel  6,  Fig. 

Fig.  30  contains  all  the  bevels  or       W,  for  Fitting  Hip  or  Valley  Against 
^  Ridge  when  not  Backed. 

cuts  that  have  been  treated  upon  so 

far,  and,  if  correctly  understood,  will  enable  any  one  to  frame  any 
roof  of  equal  pitch.  In  this  figure  it  is  shown  that  12  inches  run  and 
9  inches  rise  will  give  bevels  1  and  2,  which  are  the  plumb  and  heel 
cuts  of  rafters  of  a  roof  rising  9  inches  to  the  foot  of  run.  By  taking 
these  figures,  therefore,  on  the  square,  9  inches  on  the  tongue  and  12 
inches  on  the  blade,  marking  along  the  tongue  will  give  the  plumb  cut, 
and  marking  along  the  blade  will  give  the  heel  cut. 

Bevels  3  and  4  are  the  plumb  and  heel  cuts  for  the  hip,  and  are 
shown  to  have  the  length  of  the  seat  of  hip  for  one  foot  run,  which  is 
17  inches.  By  taking  17  inches,  therefore,  on  the  blade,  and  9  inches 
on  the  tongue,  marking  along  the  tongue  for  the  plumb  cut,  and  along 

Face  cut  oJ^v/^>xBacK  bevel  t^Jt^^^^^  ^^^  *°^  ^^®*  board 

Toot  board//      >v  ^Vv^o*"  JSCK* 


Fig.  82.    Method  of  Finding  Back  Bevel  6,  Fig.  33.    Determining  Miter  Cut  for  Roof- 

Fig.  80,  for  Jack  Rafters,  and  Bevel  Board. 

7,  for  Roof- Board. 

the  blade  for  the  heel  cut,  the  plumb  and  heel  cuts  are  found.  Bevel 
5,  which  is  to  fit  the  hip  or  valley  against  the  ridge  when  not  backed, 
is  shown  from  o  w,  the  length  of  the  hip  for  one  foot  of  run,  which  is 
19i  inches,  and  from  o  s,  which  always  in  roofs  of  equal  pitch  will 
be  17  inches  and  equal  in  length  to  the  seat  of  a  hip  or  valley  for  one 
foot  of  run. 
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Those  fifjuR-H,  tlieri'fore,  taken  on  the  sijuore,  19i  on  tlie  blade, 
and  17  on  tlic  tongiu-,  will  give  tlie  bevel  by  marking  along  the  blade 
as  sliown  in  Fig.  31,  where  the  sfjuare  is  shown  applied  to  the  hip 
timber  witli  10}  on  blade  and  17  on  tongue, 
the  blade  showing  the  cut. 

Bevels  6  and  7  in  Fig.  .30  are  shown 
farmed  of  the  length  of  the  rafter  for  one  foot 
of  run,  which  is  15  inches,  and  the  run  of  the 
rafter,  which  is  12  inehes.    These  figures  are 
applinl    on    the 
square,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  32,  to  a 
jack  rafter  tim- 
ber; taking  15  on 
the  blatle  and  1 2 
on    the   tongue, 
marking  along 
the  bla<le  will 

give  the  back  l^evel  for  the  jack  nifters,  and  marking  along  the  tongue 
will  give  tlic  face  cut  of  roof-lx)ards  to  fit  along  the  hip  or  valley. 

It  is  shown  In  Fig.  30,  also,  that  by  taking  the  length  of  rafter 
15  inches  on  blade,  and  rise  of  roof  9  inches  on  tongue,  bevel  8  will 
give  the  miter  cut  for  the  rooi-boards. 

In  Fig.  33  the  sciuare  is  shon'n  applied  to  a  roof-board  with  15 
on  blade,  which  is  die  tcngdi  of  the  rafter  to  one  foot  of  run,  and 
with  9  on  tongue,  which  is  the  rise  of  the  roof  to  the  foot  run;  morkiiig 
along  the  tongue  will  give  the  miter  for  the  boards. 

Other  uses  may  be  made  of  these 
figures,  as  shown  in  l^lg.  34,  whidi 
is  ono-half  of  a  gable  of  a  loof  ris- 
ing 9  inehes  to  the  foot  run.  The 
S(|uares  at  the  bottom  and  the  top 
will  give  tlic  plumb  and  heel  cuts  of 
the  common  rafter.  The  same 
figures  on  the  square  applied  to  the  studding,  marking  along  the 
tongue  for  the  cut,  will  give  the  Iwvel  to  fit  the  studding  against  the 
rafter;  and  by  marking  along  the  blatle  we  obtain  the  cut  for  the 
Doaids  that  run  across  the  gable.    By  taking  19}  on  blade,  whidi  is 


UniQirB  TRXATMBIIT  Or  COMBIItATtOn  STORE  AND  RSSIDEHCB  AT  SOUTH  ORAHGB, 
HEW  JEKSBY 
Joy  WliMlrr  Dow,  Arrhiucl.  Sunuut.  New  Jeney 
A  pl«uin(  HlutiDQ  of  Ibc  home  prablem  of  llw  (bop  liRper. 
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the  lcii;;tli  of  tlio  liip  for  one  foot  of  run,  and  taking  on  tlie  tongue  tlic 
rise  of  tl:.  roof  to  tli«  fcHit  of  run,  which  is  9  inches,  and  applying 
these  as  shown  in  Fig.  ^'i,  we  olitain  the  liacking  of  the  hip  by 
marking  along  the  tongue  of  the  twc  squares,  as  shown. 

It  will  be  obsen'ed  from  what  has  been  said,  that  in  roofs  of 
equal  pitch  the  figure  12  on  the  blade,  and  wha'ever  number  of  inches 
the  roof  rises  to  the  foot  run  on  the  tmgue,  will  give  the  plutnb  and 
heel  cuts  for  the  common  rafter;  and  that  by  taking  .7  on  the  blade 
instead  of  12,  and  taking  on  the  tongue  the  figure  representing  the 
rise  of  flic  roof  to  the  foot  nm,  the  plumb  and  heel  cuts  are  found  for 
tlic  liips  and  valleys. 

By  taking  the  length  of  the  common  rafter  for  one  foot  of  run 
on  blade,  and  the  run  12  on  tongue,  marking  along  the  blade  will  give 


Fig.  36.    LiiylUB  Out  Tlrabera  iil  Ki 


Two  Unequal  PItrlies. 


the  Imek  Iwvel  for  the  jack  to  fit  the  hip  or  valley,  and  marking  along 
the  tongue  will  give  the  bevel  t()  (.lit  the  roof-boanls  to  fit  the  line  of 
hip  or  vallty  ii|KHi  the  roof. 

With  tlii.s  kimwk-dge  of  wluit  figures  to  usi',  ami  why  they  are 
used,  it  will  be  ;in  ca.sy  matter  for  anyone  to  lay  out  all  rafters  for 
e(|ual-i)ifcli  nuifs. 

In  Fif;.  30  h  shown  a  plan  of  a  roof  with  two  une<iual  pitches. 
The  main  rimf  is  .^liown  ti>  liave  a  rise  of  12  inches  to  the  foot  run.  The 
fnmt  winj;  i.s  .sliown  lo  have  a  nin  of  fi  feet  and  to  ri.se  12  feet;  it  has 
thus  a  pitch  of  24  inches  to  tlie  foot  nm.  Therefore  12  on  blade  of  the 
square  and  12  on  lon^nie  will  give  the  plumb  and  heel  cuts  for  the 
main  roof,  and  by  stepping  12  limes  along  the  rafter  timber  die  length 
of  the  rafter  is  found.    The  figures  on  the  s<|uare  to  find  the  heel  a.Qil 
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phiinb  culs  for  tlio  rafter  in  tlie  fnmt  wing,  will  Ijc  12  run  and  24  rise, 
and  by  stepping  G  times  (the  number  of  feet  in  tlie  run  of  the  rafter), 
the  lengtti  will  be  found  over  the  nin  of  6  feet,  and  it  will  naeasure  13 
feet  G  int'lies. 

If,  in  place  of  stepping  along  tlie  timber,  the  tllagonal  of  12  and 
24  is  multiplied  by  G,  the  number  of  feet  in  the  run, 
the  length  may  be  found  even  ti>  a  greater  exactitude. 

Many  carpenters  use  this  method  of  framing;  and 
to  those  who  have  confidence  in  their  ability  to  figure 
correctly,  it  is  a  saving  of  time,  ami,  as  liefore  said, 
will  result  in  a  more  accurate  measurement;  but  the 
better  and  more  scientific  method  of  framing  is  to  work 
to  a  scale  of  one  inch,  as  has  already  been  explained. 

According  to  that  method,  the 
diagonal  of  a  foot  of  run,  and  the 
number  of  inches  fo  the  foot  run  the 
roof  is  rising,  measured  to  a  scale, 
will  give  the  exact  length.  Fo 
example,  the  main  roof  in  Fig.  .30  is 
rising  12  inches  to  a  foot  of  run.  The  diagonal  of  12  and  12  is  1/ 
inches,  which,  considered  as  a  st-ale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot,  will  give 


Fig.  W. 


Flg-iW.    Layint'Oiif 


Flu-  Sa,  by  Frojectlog  Slope  ol 


17  feet,  and  this  will  lie  the  exact  length  of  the  rafter  for  a  roof  rijjiiig 
12  inches  to  the  foot  nin  and  having  a  run  of  12  feet. 

The  lengtli  of  the  riiffcr  for  the  front  wing,  which  has  a  run  of  6 
feet  and  a  rise  of  12  feet,may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  rule  as  shown 
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.Elevation 


in  Fig.  37  'mm  C  on  blade  to  12  on  tongue,  which  will  pve  a  length  of 
13i  inches.  If  the  .scale  lie  considered  as  one  inch  to  a  foot,  this  will 
equal  13  feet  C  inches,  which  will  be  the  exact  length  of  a  common 
rafter  rising  24  inches  to  the  foot  run  and  having  a  run  of  6  feet. 

It  will  be  observetl  that  the  plan  lines  of  the  valleys  in  this  figure 
in  respect  to  one  another  deviate  from  forming  a  right  angle.  In 
equal-pitch  roofs  the  plan  lines  are  always  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  therefore  the  diiigonal  of  12  and  12,  which  is  17  inches,  will  be 
the  relative  foot  run  of  ^'allcys  and  hips  in  equal-pitch  roofs. 

In  Fig.  30  is  shown  how  to  find  the  figures  to  use  on  the  square 
for  valleys  and  hips  when  deviating 
from  the  right  angle.  A  line  is 
drawn  at  a  distance  of  12  inches 
from  the  plate  and  parallel  to  it, 
cutting  the  valley  in  m  as  shown. 
The  part  of  the  valley  from  m  to 
the  plate  will  measure  13\  inches, 
which  is  the  figure  that  is  to  be 
use<l  on  fli:;  square  to  obtain  the 
length  and  cuts  of  the  valleys. 

It  will  be  oltsened  that  tliis 
equals  the  length  of  the  common 
rafter  as  found  by  the  square  and 
rule  in  Fig.  37,  In  that  figure  is 
shown  12  on  tongue  and  0  on  blade. 
The  12  here  represents  the  rise,  and 
the  C  the  nm  of  the  front  roof.  If 
the  12  be  taken  to  represent  the 
run  of  the  m:iin  roof,  iind  the  G  to 
represent  the  nm  of  the  front  roof,  then,  the  diagonal  ISJ  will  indi- 
cate the  length  of  tlie  scat  of  the  valley  for  12  feet  of  run,  and  there- 
fore for  one  foot  it  will  l>e  13^  inches.  Now,  by  taking  13^  on  the 
blade  for  nm,  and  12  inches  on  the  tongue  for  rise,  and  stepping 
along  the  valley  rafler  timber  12  times,  the  length  of  the  valley 
will  be  found.  The  blade  will  give  the  heel  cut,  and  the  tongue  the 
plumb  cut. 

In  Fig.  3S  is  shown  the  .=ilope  of  the  roof  projected  into  the  hori- 
zontal plane.    By  drawinga  figure  based  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  one 
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foot,  all  the  timbers  on  the  s\oiw  of  tlie  roof  can  l)c  niesisured.  Bevel 
2,  shown  in  this  figure,  is  to  fit  the  valleys  against  the  ridge.  By 
drawing  a  line  from  w  scjuare  to  the  seat  of  the  valley  to  in,  making 

,R^dqe  in  Second  Position 


Fig.  40.    Showing  How  Cornice  Aflects  Valleys  and  Plates  in  Roof  with  Unequal  Pitches. 

IV  2  equal  in  length  to  the  length  of  tlie  valley,  as  shown,  and  by  con- 
necting 2  and  m,  the  l)evel  at  2  is  found,  which  will  fit  the  valleys 
against  the  ridge,  as  showTi  at  3  and  3  in  Fig.  30. 

In  Fig.  39,  is  shown  how  to  find  the  length  and  cuts  of  octagon 
hips  intersecting  a  roof.  In  Fig.  30,  half  the  plan  of  the  octagon  is 
shown  to  be  inside  of  the  plate,  and  the  hips  o,  z,  o  intersect  the  slop'i 
of  the  roof.  In  Fig.  30,  the  lines  below  x  y  are  the  plan  lines ;  and  thos^i 

^  above,  the  elevation.    From  z,  o 

^  o,  in  tlie  plan,  draw  lines  to  x  y, 

as  shown  from  o  to  vi  and  from  z 
to  m;  fn)m  m  and  ?/?,draw  the  ele- 

.-,,,...  _.     .    vation  lines  to  the  apex  o'^,  inter- 

Plate  of  NaiTrow   Roof  ,  ,  *  , 

-z^    sccting  the  line  of  the  roof  in  d" 
and  c".     From  r/"  and  c",  draw 


Plate    of  Marn   Roof 

==3 


the  lines  r/"  y"  and  c"  a''  parallel 
to  X  y-y  from  c",  drop  a  fine  to  in- 
tersect the  plan  line  ao  in  c. 
Make  a  w  c(|ual  in  length  to  a^o'^ 
of  the  elevation,  and  connect  ire; 
measure  from//'  ion  the  full  height 
of  the  octagon  as  shown  from  xy 
to  the  apex  o";  and  connect  c  n.    The  length  from  w  to  c  is  that  of 


tvg 

Flj;.  41.    Showing,'  Rfhitive  r«)slti(>n  of 
Plates  In  Knot  with  Two  Vn- 
e<iual  P:U'hi's. 
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the  two  hips  shown  at  o  o  in  Fig.  36,  both  being  equal  hips  intersect- 
ing the  roof  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  plate.  The  bevel  ati/;is  the 
top  bevel,  and  the  bevel  at  c  will  fit  the  roof. 

Again,  drop  a  line  from  d"  to  intersect  the  plan  line  azind. 
Make  a  2  equal  to  v"  o'^  in  the  elevation,  and  connect  2  d.  Measure 
from  2  to  6  the  full  height  of  the  tower  as  shown  from  xyto  the  apex 
o'^  in  the  elevation,  and  connect  d  b. 


w 


Seat  of  Valley 


Fiij.  42. 


The  length  2  d  represents  the 
length  of  the  hip  z  shown  in 
Fig.  36;  the  bevel  at  2  is  that  of 
the  top;  and  the  bevel  atd,  the 
one  that  will  fit  the  foot  of  the 
hip  to  Ihe  intersecting  roof. 

Wicn  a  cornice  of  any  con- 
siderable width  runs  around  a 
roof  of  this  kind,  it  affects  the 
plates  and  the  angle  of  the  val- 
leys as  shown  in  Fig.  40.  In 
this  figure  arc  shown  the  same 
valleys  as  in  Fig.  36;  but,  owing 
to  the  widtli  of  the  cornice,  the 
foot  of  each  has  l)een  moved  the 
distance  a  b  along  the  plate  of  the 
mam  roof,    ^^^ly  this  is  done  is 

shown  in  the  drawing  to  be  caused  by  tlie  necessity  for  the  valleys 
to  intersect  the  corners  c  c  of  the  cornice. 

The  plates  are  also  affected  as  shown  in  Fig.  41,  where  the  plate 
of  the  narrow  roof  is  shown  to  be  much  higher  than  the  plate  of  the 
main  roof. 

The  bevels  shown  at  3,  Fig.  40,  are  to  fit  the  valleys  against  the 
ridge. 

In  Fig.  42  is  shown  a  very  simple  method  of  finding  the  bevels  for 
purlins  in  equal-pitch  roofs.  Draw  the  plan  of  the  corner  as  shown, 
and  a  hue  from  ni  to  o;  uK^asure  from  o  the  length  x  y,  representing 
the  c()mm(m  rafter,  to  w;  from  w  draw  a  Hne  to  m;  the  bevel  shown 
at  2  will  fit  the  top  face  of  th(»  purlin.  Again,  from  o,  descril>e  an 
are  to  cut  the  seat  of  the  vallev,  and  continue  same  around  to  S;  con- 
nect  iS  771 ;  the  bevel  at  3  will  be  the  side  bevel. 


Method  »»f  FiudiUK  Bevels  for  Pur- 
lius  lu  Equal- Pi U'h  Uoofs. 
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HARDWARE 


[ntroductory.  Hardware  in  building  is  gcneraily  considered  to 
embrace  all  metallic  appliances  of  a  mechanical  nature.  For  example 
nails,  screws  binding  the  various  parts  together,  hinges  permitting 
movement,  and  locks  to  secure  moving  parts  in  place,  are  all  in  the 
nature  of  mechanical  appliances.  Ornamental  metallic  parts,  such 
as  railings,  grilles,  steps,  etc.,  cannot  be  classefl  under  this  head. 

There  is  no  other  division  of  building  materials  in  which  the 
variety  is  so  great  or  the  range  of  each  variety  so  wide.  The  distance, 
for  example,  separating  the  cast-iron  lock  (Fig,  1 ),  at  one  dollar  and 
a-quarter  a  dozen,  fn>m  the  cylinder  frontwloor  lock  (Fig.  2),  at 
seventy-five  dollars  a  dozen,  is  great.  If,  however,  we  were  to  trace 
the  evolution  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  we 
shoukl  find  that  the 
extremes  are  connected 
by  such  fine  gradations 
and  steps  that  nowhere 
can  any  break  in  type  be 
detected:  there  is  no 
missing  link. 

The  same  conditions 
in  varying  extent  apply 
to  all  other  classes  of 
hanlware — hinges,  bolts, 
etc.^and    to    a     i)uyer  j,-,^,.  i_  i^heaj, cmm-ifou  lwh. 

who    consuIt.s   ciitji- 

logiies,  comes  the  furtlier  nunplieation  that  all  items  are  sold,  not 
acconling  tu  the  price  li.il,  but  on  (Huron iii/i  from  .sucli  hst.s.  The 
word  diwountu  is  here  used  ailvisedly,  for  there  is  no  one,  single 
discount  applied  to  all  classi's  of  hardware.  For  different  tyi>es  of 
appliances,  there  are  (liflercnt  discounts.  Some  items  are  sold  as 
high  as  10  per  cent  off;  the  next  may  carry  a  discount  of  75  per  cent: 
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and,  between  these,  discounts  arc  ^'aricd  and  graded  as  delicately  as 
are  the  types  themselves. 

Time  has  had  a  marked  cH'ect  in  chaiifjirig  tlie  character  of  hard- 
ware. The  latches,  knockers,  or  locks  of  150  years  back  are  very 
different  from  any  of  the  types  characteristic  of  totlay;  and  while  the 
imitations  which  can  now  be  made  are  good  in  tiicir  way,  still  nowhere 


in  the  150  years  is  there  a  niarkoil  break  in  the  line  of  development 
from  the  priced  antique  to  the  best  productiim  of  the  present  day. 

As  a  plain  example,  take  the  nails  and  holts  for;;c<l  in  the  "fac- 
tory" of  JefTersiHi  at  ^!()llti<r!io,  and  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago 
used  in  the  trusses  over  the  old  Senate  ("hamlier  at  the  Capitol  in 
Washiufiton  (l-'ij;.  ;;);e(.niiiaretlii-ni  w itli  tho^e  in  use  toilay,  and  then 
try  to  have  duplicates  forged;  and  the  dlHicuIty  of  getting  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  even  in  simple  tilings,  will  be  appreciated. 
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Nationality  serves  also  to  bring  the  changes.  The  French  arti- 
san will  make  a  delicate  but  stntng  appliance  which  reflects  uncon- 
sciously the  influence  of  tlif  objects  of  art  with  which  he  can  and 
does  daily  come  in  contact.  The  Louvre,  with  its  innumerable 
treasures  of  art— freely  open  to  the  street-sweeper  in  his  blouse,  as 
well  as  to  tiic  rich — has  its  effect  on  national  protluction. 

Tlic  English,  from  the  same  design,  will  protluce  something  not 
so  delicate,  nor  with  such  an  artistic  "go";  but  it  will  be  strong, 
heavy — in  fact,  English. 


The  Americiin  will  make  the  best  reproduction  of  the  design  it  is 
Ijossible  to  get  from  his  mjiehinery  in  large  lots;  but  it  often  lucks  the 
fine  touch  of  the  artist,  wlutli  the  French  impart,  or  the  evident  firm- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  English. 

It  will  not  be  the  province  of  this  paper  to  settle  the  style  or 
kind  of  hardware  which  slioulil  'ic  selected  by  peo]>!e  of  differtrnt  tcm- 
[MTanients,  or  to  suit  any  design;  indiviilnal  tastes  an<l  judgment 
must  in  each  case  govern;  but  it  will  lie  its  jiroviiue,  in  a  general  way, 
to  ]  oint  out  the  characteristics  of  the  material  now  obtainable,  the 
intention  being  to  otVer  sonietliing  more  in  the  nature  of  suggestion 
than  i:s  i:n  absolute  guide. 
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NAILS  AND  SCREWS 

These  embrace  the  class  of  most  uninteresting  hardware — so 
iiplace  as  hardly  to  demand  attention;  !iut  they  play,  after  all, 
a  large  part  in  mo<leni  constnietion,  and  have  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  the  evolution  of  the  now  almost  extinct  trade  of  joinery,  as 
understood  a  hundred  years  ago. 

By  reference  to  the  cut  of  the  "Jefferson"  nail  (Fig.  3),  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  a  weiige  more  adapted  to  splitting  all  wood  through 
which  it  is  driven  than  to  make  the  parts  more  secure.  It  was  the 
successor  of  the  oak  pin  of  Colonial  days,  and  was  used  in  much  the 
same  way.  After  the  parts  were  most  cart-fully  fitteil  together,  holes 
were  bored  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  nail,  and  the  latter  was 
driven  in  to  se- 
cure the  close 
contact  of  the 
parts,  which, 
indeed,  were  al- 
ready fitted  .so 
nicely  that  they 
would  cling  tu- 
getlier  with  a 
very  slight 
binder. 

Fig.  4  is  the  end  of  a  timber  taken  fnim  the  Capitol,  which  shows 
how  the  splice  j'liint  was  made;  this  was  a  jomcr's  fit,  which  took 


MakliiK  S|>lk'<ilJ<>1ut. 


very  little  to  complete  the 
illustrated  by  this  close  litting- 
the  use  of  nails  of  the  JfiTerso 
Screws,  exeei»t  in  very  en 
shows  Ixilts  and  a  rmt  of  the 
trusses.     It  will  be  noted  that  i 


parts  must  have  been  a<furatcly  filKil. 

With  modem  niachiniTy  for  makii 
lution  in  caqK-'Tilry  work.     The 
gave  way  to  the  balloon  frame, 
was  found  much  cheajH'r  siiiijil; 
spikes  or  nails  until  the  whole  v 


Thnmgh  all  the  work  of  joinery — 
the  .sjime  principles  extended,  so  that 
1  ty[H^  was  very  limited, 
de  forms,  were  seldom  used.     Fig.  3 
sjiirie  period  taken  from  the  Capitol 

(ler  to  make  their  u.se  possible,  the 


ils  and  scn'ws,  came  a  revo- 
l  mortis<-and-tcnon  timber  frame 
oinery  ditil  a  natural  death,  as  it 
I  lay  ilie  pieces  together  and  drive 
suliil.     In  nianv  instances  the  use 


of  spikes  or  nails  was  c 


ed  to  extremes — in  fact,  their  use  became 
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reckless;  and  so  important  is  their  place  in  construction  work,  even 
to-day,  that  it  is  a  by-word,  that  **any  man  is  a  carpenter  who  can 
drive  a  nail/*  But  the  man  who  can  select  the  right  nail  or  screw, 
and  drive  it  where  it  is  needed,  and  in  the  right  way,  is  a  rare  man. 

From  the  strictly  practical  standpoint,  nails  and  screws  may  he 
divided  into  two  classes — First ,  those  used  in  construction  work  only ; 
second,  those  used  in  construction  work  so  exposed  as  to  require 
consideration  of  the  appearances  they  present. 

For  the  first,  n)und  wire  nails  are  now  used  almost  exclusively. 
The  older  cut  nail  is  wedge-shapcvl,  with  two  rough  sides,  which  make 
it  hard  to  drive  and  which  tear  tlie  fibre  of  the  wood ;  the  wedge  shape, 
moreover,  permits  these  nails,  after  they  are  once  started,  to  be  more 
easily  drawn  out.  The  wire  nail  is  smooth,  does  not  tear  the  wood, 
and  is  more  easily  driven  than  the  wedge;  and,  on  account  of  l>eing  of 
the  same  diameter  throughout,  it  holds  firmly  even  after  being  started 
in  withdrawal. 

A  nail  should  never  l)e  driven  clear  through  any  woodwork  so 
that  the  point  appears,  unless  it  is  clbiched,  in  which  case  a  wrought- 
iron  or  **clout''  nail  is  required;  the  wire  nail  is  too  hard  to  be  easily 
bent  and  clinched.  A  nail  driven  clear  through  so  as  to  expose  the 
point  unclinched  will  not  hold  so  well  as  one  shorter  with  the  end 
buried. 

In  the  frame,  it  is  not  the  number  of  nails  that  tells,  but  their 
careful  placing  in  such  parts  and  at  such  points  as  to  keep  the  build- 
ing stiff.  Nails  should  be  grouped  to  afford  the  largest  efficiency. 
In  nailing  the  Iwarding  onto  a  frame,  for  example,  it  is  nccessarv  to 
put  two  nails  in  each  board  to  each  stud.  One  nail  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  boards;  but,  as  there  is  bound  to  be  a  slight  shrink- 
age drawing  the  edges  of  the  boanls  apart,  if  the  frame  is  not  other- 
wise securely  braced,  a  strong  wind  will  nick  the  structure  out  of 
plumb  until  the  edges  of  the  boanls  touch  again,  the  single  nail 
in  each  boanl  allowing  a  swing  which  would  have  l>een  effectually 
stopi)ed  by  two. 

The  smallest  nail  com|K»tent  to  accomplish  the  purpose  should  be 
used,  on  account  of  tlu*  greater  ease  with  which  it  can  be  driven;  the 
differtmce  in  eflort  re(iuired  to  drive  ten  thousand  2()d  nails  and  an 
ecjual  number  of  lOd's  is  a  very  material  item  in  expense. 

AMien  strength  is  obtained  by  doubling  timbers  and  in  trusses. 
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bolts  and  nuts  with  large  washers  should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
nails,  as  a  sudden  jar  or  a  slight  shrinkage  of  the  wood  will  prevent 
the  nails  clamping  the  parts  closely  together,  and  this  separation  or 
loosening  of  the  joints  materially  reduces  stiffness  and  strength. 

The  use  of  wrought-iron  nails  can  with  great  profit  be  extended. 
For  instance,  after  a  house  is  boarded  up  and  building  paper  put  on, 
in  placing  the  exterior  finish  boarding,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
if  the  nails  are  clinched  on  the  inside,  the  contact  will  be  so  close 
as  to  prevent  the  opening  of  cracks  between  the  layers,  and  in  cold 
weather  the  nails  will  not  *Mraw''  and  allow  the  joints  to  open. 

\Vhere  nails  must  be  used  in  finished  surfaces,  all  questions  of 
general  construction  must  \ye  dropjK^l,  anrl  only  such  nails  used  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  se(!ure  the  members  in  place;  and  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  selecting  nails  with  such  heads  as  will 
not  disfigure  the  finish.     Wire  nails  of  very  small  diameter  and  with 

heads  only  slightly  larger  in  size,  are  now 
made;  and  it  is  reijiarkable  how  firmly  these 
hold  the  parts  in  [)lace.  These  nails,  carefully 
driven  and  with  heads  .sy7  below  the  surface 
of  the  finish,  leave  a  small  mark  that  can  \ye 

Pig.  5.    Round-Head  Screw 

wiih  Washer.  readily  hidden   with  putty  colored  to  match 

the  tone  of  the  wood. 

Wherever  {K>ssible,  nails  should  be  put  in  the  quirks  or  con- 
cealed places,  rather  than  in  plain  surfaces  where  the  last  blow  of 
the  hammer  is  apt  to  leave  a  round  indentation  in  the  wood.  A 
careful  carpenter  in  good  work  can  place  his  finish  so  that  it  can  be 
either  nailed  or  screwed  in  place  from  the  back,  or  the  nails  or  screws 
placed  so  that  the  heads  will  be  covered  or  in  inconspicuous  plavjes. 

In  purely  constructive  work,  screws  (unless  as  bolts)  are  little 
used  except  in  special  finish,  such  as  mantels  and  other  cabinet-work 
put  together  and  finished  complete  before  being  set  in  place. 

Wlien  it  is  necessary  to  provider  for  the  shrinking  and  swelling 
of  the  wordwork,  round-head  scnnvs  with  washers  (!an  be  used.  Fig. 
5  illustrates  such  a  screw,  .1  being  tlu*  washer;  B  a  long  slot,  and  C 
the  screw;  this  arrangemtMit  allows  mrnement  with  the  screw  sliding 
o:i  th(*  washer. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  use  screws  in  finished  surfaces,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  governing  the  use  of  nails. 


A 

B       1 

^N^M 

B 

?y1^ 
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There  are  nuiiiy  forms  of  screws  on  the  market,  with  well- 
tormetl  heads,  hnishc<l  in  lac<iner,  blued,  or  plated  (it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  finLsh  tii  prevent  rust).  A  variety  of  typical  forms  are 
shown  m  Fig.  6.     The  custom  of  starting  screws  with  a  hammer — in 


Pig-  6.    Trplcttl  Forms  of  Screws. 


fact,  driving  them  three-quarters  of  the  way  in- 
allowcd;  a  screw  with  a  liattertsl  head  or  not  driver 
figures  the  work;  when  started  by  the  hammer,  one 
conditions  generally  prevail. 


-should  not  be 
in  straight,  dis- 


Screws  which  show  should  have  lieads  of  pronounced  shape, 
spaced  reffiilarly — in  fact,  made  a  feature  in  the  design. 

HINGES  AND  BUTTS 

This  group  of  hardware  is  the  most  important  on  the  list,  for 


© 


© 


if  the  hinge  is  out  of  onler  or  lacking,  the  door  is  absolutely  useless. 
It  maltiTS  little  if  tlie  lateii,  link,  or  Ixdt  l>e  missing;  some  simple 
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device  will  supply  the  lock  and  prcKluce  the  results  usually  obtained 
from  the  missing  fixture.  Without  hinges,  however,  the  door  cannot 
be  ojxTated. 

Hinges,  pn)perly  speaking,  consist  in  those  appliances  which 
are  secured  on  the  jaccs  of  the  door  and  frame.  Unfortunately  they 
are  now  made,  for  the  most  part,  in  only  the  cheap  grades,  being  used 
on  barns  and  gates  and  in  other  inferior  locations,  and  are  known 
as  straj)  hinges  (Fig.  7)  or  tee-hinges  (Fig.  S),  etc. 

Tlie  possibility  of  their  artistic  use  is  showTi  in  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  of  high-grade  hardware  make  a  variety  of  hinge  plates 
(Fig.  9)  to  be  screwed  on  the  face  of  door  and  frame  independent  of 
the  butt,  to  represent  the  complete  hinge. 


^ 


Flj:.  9.    HIdro  Plates. 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  the  hinge  proper  has  dropped  so  completely 
out  of  the  house  hardware  list.  In  its  simple  forms  it  has  character 
and  dignity.  Som(»  of  the  lK\st  efforts  of  the  (xothic  builders  and  the 
metal  workers  of  the  most  artistic  perioils,  have  been  put  forth  to 
produce  hinges  of  perfect  workmanship  and  design.  The  attempt 
of  the  manufacturers  to  supply  the  apjx^arance  by  making  the  plates 
separate,  has  led  to  the  production  of  unduly  elaborated  face-plates 
of  thin  metal,  which  are  often  screwed  on  without  reference  to  their 
suitability  to  the  location  or  surroundings,  so  that,  instead  of  having 
the  apjx^arance  of  being  a  minor  item  for  use  in  swinging  the  door, 
tlu^y  give  the  im[)ressi()n  that  the  door  is  for  the  special  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  hardware. 
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.    Uam  Illume  Vaoa  oi 


The  simple  barn  hinge  may  occiisionally  l>e  used  witli  propriety 

and  good  artistic  effect.     Fig.  10  shows  it  common  form  of  the  hinge 

on  a  house  door  where  the  finished  timljers  show  throughout.     These 

hinges  are  fastener!  l>y  small  lag-screws,  and,  while  inexpensive,  give 

a  veiy'  artistic  air  to 

a  common  stock  door. 

But  there  is  difficulty 

when  such  appliances 

are   used,    in   finding 

other  fixtures  to  carry 

uut  the  idea.      In  the 

case  above  referreil  to, 

it    was   necessai^'    to 

have  a    latch   forge<l 

specially  (Fig.  11),  as 

nothing  .suitable  of  stock  pattern  could  be  found. 

The  bull  {Fig.  12)  is  that  style  of  hinge  {butt  hinge)  commonly 

used  in  swinging  <loors,  saslies,  etc.,  which  is  screwed  to  the  butt 

edge  of  the  door  and  which  can  be  fully  seen  only  when  the  door  is 

open;  when  shut,  only  the  knuckles  of  the  butt  are  visible. 

Jlodem  custom  requires, 
in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  that  the  conventional 
butt  be  used,  and  it  should 
receive  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  designer. 
There  are  many  efforts  to 
give  ornamental  effects, 
even  in  the  cheapest  of 
cast-iron  butts,  by  working 
patterns  on  the  parts  never 
seen  except  when  the  door 
b  wide  open,  and  by  mak- 
ing ornamental  tips  on  the 
pin  which  fastens  the  two 
Ives  together.  These 
ing  merely  to  empha- 
;   and    the   plain   black. 


attempts    are    unfortunate,    generally    ser\' 
size    the    cheap    character   of   the   article 
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sin(K>th  surface  is  always  to  \ye  i>n»ftTreiI.  With  slight  mcKlificaticms, 
these  objections  may  l>e  raise<l  against  almost  all  attempts  t:>  make 
ornamental  butts  in  other  nmterials. 

Door  Buiis  (and  this  is,  so  far,  the  largest  class)  are  made 
of  steel,  cast  iron,  brass,  or  bronze,  the  expense  increasing  in 
that  order.  1  he  cast-iron  butt  is  much  used.  In  Fig.  13  is 
shown  a  very  good  type  of  loose-pin  butt  made  in  brass  or 
bronze,  with  steel  or  fil)er  washers  intnxiuced  betwtH.*n  the 
knuckles  to  j)revent  wear. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  or- 
dinary type  of  a  five^ 
knuckled  loose^pin 
wroughtstcel  butt  The 
kimckles  are  marke<l  A. 
If  the  door  is  hung  to 
the  wing  E,  it  is  evident 
that  the  bearing  points 
of  the  butt  will  1k»  at  B, 
li;  if  the  dcK)r  is  hung  on 
the  wing  marked  F,  the 
bearing  points  will  be 
(\  C.  D  is  the  head  of 
the  looic  pitiy  which  ex- 
tends through  the 
knuckles,  as  indicated  by 
dotted  lines;  this  can  Ikj 
withdrawn  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  take   down   the 

KiK.  12.    riuiii  Hult  Lo<.sel»iuTyp«'.  i 

For  onlinary  doors  the  butt  should  not  1k»  less  tlv  n  four  inches 
high,  with  five  knuckles  to  each  butt  for  the  loose-pin  type.  An 
examination  will  show  that  then*  an*  always  two  bearings  on  each 
five-knuckled  butt,  so  that  if  there  an'  thn»e  butts  to  a  door  there  are 
always  six  bearing  points;  and  when  the  weight  of  the  door  is  con- 
sidennl,  with  the  fact  that  all  this  weight  is  carried  fn>m  one  side, 
the  necessity  for  ample  bearings  will  Ik*  apprei-iated.  Tlie  loose  pin 
allows  the  doors  to  be  taken  down  Readily;  and  when,  from  excH\ssive 
use,  the  bearings  have  become  worn,  it  also  allows  the  placing  of  steel 


i' 
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porch. 


PLAN  OF  RBSIDBNCB  OF  DR.  FOLTZ,  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

George  T.  Pearson,  Architect,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Interior  Woodwork  is  Treated  in  Dutch  Style,  of  Dark  Chestnut  in  Hall  and  Dining 
Room,  and  'Painted  Wood  in  Living  Room  and  Second  Story.  Ceilings  of  First  Story 
Have  Beams  Exposed,  and  Finished  in  Places  with  Quaint  Carvings  and  Scroll  Decora- 
tion Characteristic  of  the  Dutch  Style.    Exterior  View  Shown  on  Opi;^&i^  ^'a^^. 
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washers  (Fig.  LJ)  between 

the  knuckles,  to  take  up 

the  worn  portions. 

Wrought-s  t  e  e  1  butts 

can  be  had  in  i>loin  material 

and  fair  workmanship,  4  by 

4  inches,  as  low  as  $1.30 

a  dozen  pairs,  with  screws; 

and  from  that  up  to  $7.()0 

a  dozen    fitted    with    ball 

bearingsand  bronze-plated. 

The  best  grade  of  what  is 

commonly    known    as   the 

StanJey    butt    is    a    good 

example    of    this    type. 

Dutts  are  now  often  made 

with   ball-bearing    washers 

(rig.  1(1),  mounted  in  place 

of  the  steel   or  fiber  washers  shown  in  Fig.   13.     These   greatly 

improve  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  butts  an<l  make  the  door 
swing  easier. 

Cast-iron  butts  are  also 
finished  in  various  ways  (es- 
pecially in  Bowei  Barf},  to 
which  finish  reference  is  rofuia 
iater),  and  "i  fact  can  be  com- 
bined with  almost  any  hne  of 
hardware  fi  lish.  They  are  to 
h"  recommended  on  account 
of  their  mechanical  perfection. 
Cast  brass  or  bronze  is  used 
in  expensive  work,  but  to  be 
efficient  must  be  very  heavy. 
The  material  is  softer  than 
iron ;  and  if  the  bearing  parts 
are  not  protected,  they  wear 
rapidly;  a  drop  of  one  thirty- 
second   of    an   inch    in   the 


door   on    aoo.'unt    of   such    wear,  will  at    once    cause    inconveni- 
ence. 


Fig.  16.    steel  W 


Fig.  1&    Ball  Bearings  for  Bult, 


Tlio  protection  u^inst  wearing  of  the  knuckles  may  be  by  ball 
bearings,  as  above  shown  (Fig.  Hi),  or,  as  in  the  more  general  prac- 
tice,   by    bu.iktngs    consisting  of  thin 
steel  plates  (as  shown  by  the  stippled 
part  in  Fig.   17)  set  in  each  face  of 
"  caoli  knuckle  so  that  they  receive  all 
the  wear  and  relieve  the  softer  metal. 
_  In  these  plates  are  slight  indentations 
(not  stippled)  which  hold  oil  for  an 
indefinite     period.    This     oil     lubri- 
cates    the    hearings.     Often    the 
knuckles  arc  bored  out,  and  a  steel 
cylinder   inserted   as   a    bushing. 

\Mien    it  is   advisable  to  use   real   bronze  for  butts,  expense 


Fij.  IT. 


Plate   BoHhlQK    V^o^ 


between  Butt  Kauckle^. 


m 


should  not  be  spared 
to  get  the  best  from 
a  mechanical  standpoint. 
It  is  always  a  safe  rule 
to  get  the  cheaper  ma- 
terial with  perfect 
workmanship,  rather 
than  expensive  material 
of  indifferent  workman- 
ship. 

There   are   many 
"ornamental"  brass  and 
bronze   butts   made    by 
casting    designs    on    the   Fig.  is.  Showing  Necessity  lorPr-ilecllonotUoorBntfc 
surface  and   emphasizing  the  effect   by  polishing  the  raised  parts. 
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This  does  not  add  to  the  distinctness  of  the  design,  and  only 
leaves  the  impression  of  a  **well-broken''  surface.  //  will  be  noted 
that,  in  general,  the  plainer  the  butt,  the  high^rr  the  price,  and  the 
highest  grades  of  butts  are  rarely  of  the  ornamental  variety. 

There  is  Httle  ornamental  value  in  the  knuckles  of  a  butt.  A 
butt  should,  therefore,  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  project  as  little  as 
possible  beyond  the  door  or  frame.  The  only  point  to  be  carefully 
seen  to,  is  that  it  shall  extend  outward  far  enough  to  throw  the 
door  clear  of  the  trim  or  woodwork  at  the  side.  Thus  the  pro- 
jection at  a,  Fig.  18,  should  be  a  trifle  more  than  one-half  the 
distance  b,  in  order  to  carry  the  door,  when  opened  back,  clear  of 
the  side  trim. 

After  the  decision  relative  to  the  style 
of  hinges  or  butts  to  be  used  is  made,  the 
closest  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
mechanism,  A  door  in  common  use  will 
wear  its  hinges  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Three  hinges  should  always  be  used  on  a 
door.  The  third  hinge,  or  the  one  at  half 
the  height,  keeps  the  door  from  springing, 
and  relieves  the  strain  on  the  other  two,  so 
that  the  door  is  more  easily  operated;  and 
it  also  gives  50  per  cent  additional  wearing 
resistance. 

The  same  reason  for  using  loose-pin  Fig.  i9.  cheap  Type  of  spring 
butts   as   above  given  for  doors,  apply  to 

the  hanging  of  all  items  swinging  on  upright  bearings — such 
as  cuplx)ard  doors,  window-sash,  etc.;  and  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  use  much  care  in  the  selection,  in  order  that  the  swinging 
parts  may  turn  clear  of  all  obstructions  or  fold  back  on  themselves, 
as  with  inside  blinds. 

WTiere  the  swing  is  from  horizontal  bearings,  the  pins  should 
always  be  fixed — that  is,  so  made  that  they  cannot  be  removed.  In 
an  upright  position  gravity  holds  them  in  place;  but  when  put  hori- 
zontally, the  swinging  of  the  sash  works  the  pin  loose,  and  in  time 
it  is  apt  to  fall  out  and  allow  the  sash  to  drop,  this  being  the  case  par- 
ticularly in  swinging  transom  sash. 

Besides  the  types  of  butts  above  referred  to,  there  are  many 
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api>Iiaiic('s  properly  classed   under  this   head  desij^ed   for  special 

sen'ice,  such  as  spring  hutls  and  double-acting  butts. 

Spring  Butts.     .'Spring  butts  are  those  in  which  a  spring  is  placed 

so  as  to  force  the  door  close<l  when  not  held  open  by  som,^  other  force. 

These  vary  from  the  light  type  commonly  use<l  on  wire-screen  doors, 
costing  from  10  to  1")  cents  a  pair  (Fij^, 
19),  to  heavy  bronze  butts  with  a  high- 
grade  metal  spring  in  the  joint,  costing 
t-S.OO  a  pair  (Fig.  20).  which  can  lie  reg- 
ulated to  give  either  a  strong  or  a  light 
reaction. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  type  are 
that  they  rack  the  door  by  constant 
slamming;  they  are  much  more  expensive 
than  butts  of  the  same  material  without 
the  spring;  and  when  once  installed,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  throw  the 
spring  out  of  sen'ice.  For  the  light  antl 
cheaper  v,ork,  a  single  spiral  spring  (Fig. 
21),  costing  from  15  to  2j  cents,  can  be 

used  independently  of  the   butt;   it   is   easily   unhooked  when  not 

needed. 

For  the  better  grades  of  work  and  heavier  doors,  a  spring  check 

should  l>e  used  (such  as  is  descrihe<l  under  Miscrllanrou.i  Hardware), 

which  will  close  the  door  pn>mptly  and  prevent  slamming. 


Tjpe  of  Spiral  Sprlnp 


Double-Acting  Butts.  The  function  of  the  d<)(il>le-acting  butt 
is  ti>  allow  the  door  to  .swing  to  both  sides  of  the  jaml>.  It  is  neces- 
sarily of  the  spring-butt  ty[)c,  abo\'e  mentioned,  but  is  double  an<l  is  so 
set  as  to  leave  the  door  shut  when  at  rest.  Then;  are  no  cheap  types 
of  this  butt  im  the  market,  and  t'.ie  wor'.:  rcxjuired  makes  the  l>est 
mechanism  necessary.     There  arj  ".o  appliances  which  can  be  sub- 
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Fig.  22.    Gravity  Blind  Hinge 

In  selecting  double- 
acting  butts,  always  get 
a  large  size  capable  of 
doing  the  work  easily,  as 
the  jar  on  a  light  butt  as 
the  door  passes  the  closed 
point  will  quickly  rack 
a  light  appliance  into  a 
useless  condition.  In 
house  building,  the  use 
of  double-acting  springs 
is  usually  confined  to 
china-closet  doors,  and 
in  public  buildings  to 
entrance  doors.  In  a  very 
large  numlnT  r^f  cases  a  little 
study  will  devise  means  of 
substituting  >  i  m  pier  appli- 
ances. For  a  public  build- 
ing, for  example,  two  single- 
acting  doors  can  be  used — 
one  for  entering  and  the  other 
for  outgoing  traffic. 

Blind  Hinges.  Outside 
blind  hinges  are  important 
items,  esjx^cially  in  rural  dis- 
tricts  in    the   Nortli   and 


stituted  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
single-spring  hinges.  In  order  to 
do  the  work  satisfactorily,  a  very 
large  hinge  is  required — too  large 
to  l)e  ornamental — so  that  certain 
types  are  embedded  in  the  floor, 
out  of  sight;  these  are  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  heavy  doors  when 
the  floors  are  of  Mosaic  so  that 
the  hinge  can  be  firmly  bedded  in 
concrete. 


© 


Fig.  28.    Wrooght-Iron  Blind  Hinge 


Fig.  21.    Do  vice  to  Hold 
Blind  Jpen. 
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throughout  the  South,  where  blinds  are  a  necessity.  The  usual 
cast-iron  graviiy  bliml  hinge  (Fig.  22)  is  a  very  cheap  and  un- 
satisfactory fixture.  The  smallest  jar  or  blow  will  break  hinges  of 
this  type.     A  heavy 


wind,  catching  the 
blind,  will  often 
slam  it  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  break 
tlie  window  glass. 
It  is  much  better 
to  procure  some 
type  of  wrought- 
iron  hinge  (Fig.  23), 

and  a  separate  appliance  to  hold  the  blind  open  {Fig.   24).     This 

type  of  hinge  is  also  rather  ornamental,  the   part   fastened    to  the 

face  of  the  blind  being  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  a  binge-plate. 
A  bliTid  adjuster 

is  indicated  in  Fig. 

25.    There  are  sev- 
eral appliances  on 

the  market    which 

accomplish  the  - 

same   result  —  that 

is,  holding  t 

blinds     secure 

any    angle    up    to  ' 

al)out  00°  from  the 

sash   plane.     It  is 

''ery    desirable    to 

install  these  fixtures 

— wliich  are  strong, 

and  which  hold  the 

blin<l  firmly — whore 

blinds    with     fixed 

slats  rather  than 

rolling  slats  are  usetf.     If  a   substantial  blind  is  desired,  the  fi.xed 

slats  should  alwaj-s  be  used;  the  light  passing  blinds  opened  only  two 


or  three  inches  is  verj-  agreeable. 
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There  is  also  on  the  market  an  awning  blind  hinge.  This  per- 
mits the  blinds  to  swing  in  the  usual  way,  and,  in  addition,  to  be 
clamped  together;  and  with  the  tops  against  the  house,  the  bottom 
can  be  set  out  from  one  to  two  feet  like  an  awning  (Fig.  26),  giving 
a  delightful  soft  light  inside.  But  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desired, 
it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  make  these  hinges  delicate  and  light; 
and  a  little  hard  usage  or  a  heavy  wind  will  break  them,  so  that  the 
greatest  care  must  always  be  exercised  when  operating  these  blinds, 
to  leave  them  secure;  and  generally  it  may  be  said  that  such  fixtures 
are  unsuitable  for  wide  or  heavy  blinds. 

LOCKS 

As  has  been  stated,  the  hinge  is  the  most  important  item  of 
hardware  from  the  standpoint  of  necessity  or  convenience;  but  it  is 
apparently  the  general  sentiment  of  both  sellers  and  buyers,  that  the 
lock  is  the  central  figure.  The  manufacturer  puts  more  thought  on 
it  than  on  any  other  appliance;  and  in  selecting  hardware,  the  customer 
generally  devotes  most  of  his  attention  to  it.  Perhaps  the  reason  for 
this  discrimination  is  that  the  lock  symbolizes  protection  and  defense; 
the  term  symbolize  is  here  used  because,  on  an  analysis,  the  lock  is 
rather  a  symbol  than  a  real  physical  protection. 

With  the  advancement  in  the  art  of  lock-making,  the  knowledge 
of  methods  of  nullifying  the  safeguard  afforded  by  locks  has  also 
advanced,  so  that  there  are  no  locks  to-day  which  cannot  with  more  or 
less  ease  be  operated  by  unauthorized  persons.  When  elaborate  and 
intricate  locks  are  used,  it  is  often  ridiculous  to  see  on  what  flimsy 
doors  they  are  plactnl,  and  also  what  delicate  and  flimsy  locks  are 
plactnl  on  {K)n(lerous  doors. 

A  brief  study  of  the  conditions  usually  surrounding  the  placing 
of  locks  will  show  the  absurdity  of  expending  large  sums  of  money 
and  of  buying  intricate  locks  with  an  idea  of  obtaining  protection 
thereby.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  moral  effect  of  the  lock  is 
enough  to  afford  protection;  but  when  the  experienced  cracksman  or 
determined  burglar  seeks  to  obtain  entrance,  neither  moral  effects 
nor  mechanical  appliances  are  a  bar. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  is  to  set  forth  the  province  which 
a  lock  should  be  considered  as  filling — or  rather  to  show  the  province 
it  does  not  fill — ^so  that  in  buying  this  most  expensive  of  hardware. 
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funds  needed  elsewhere  may  not  lie  expended  in  intricate  mechanism 
of  doubtful  protective  value. 

Ix)cks  are  either  of  tlie  n'm  type  or  of  the  mortiic  type.  TTie 
rim  lock  is  fastentKl  on  the  face  of  the  door  (Fig.  27).  It  should 
Xk  used  only  when  protection  is  desired  from  the  outside,  as,  for 
instance,  on  store  or  oflice  cntranct>  doors,  and  possibly  outside, 
hoiise-iloors.  I;Ocks  of  this  type  are  nsually  nperatetl  by  means  of  a 
key  from  tlie  outside  and  a  tliumlnpiece  from  the  inside;  if  of  a  type 
rec]uirin{(  a  key  for  Iwth  sides,  they  are  no  protection  on  the  side  on 
which  fhcy  are  ^isihlu,  as  the  removal  of  one  screw  will  usually  allow 
of  sufHcient  change  of  position  of  the  lock  to  release  the  bolt  Rim 
locks  are  not  onianicntai,  arc  generally  made  of  ordinary  cast  iron, 
and  their  use  should  be  a\oided  in  the  better  grades  of  work. 

The  mortise  lock  is  set  into  the  fuc-e  of  the  door,  so  that  only 
the  face-plate,  with  bolt  ami  latch,  shows  on  the  edge  when  open 


(l-'ig.  L'Nj.  Iiiiisinui'h  ;,s  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  the  woodwork  of 
the  door  to  pliue  a  li.rk  of  tliis  lyjn-,  the  siuiillcst  and  thinnest 
W-k  wliicli  will  ^■r\,r  tlu-  p.irpose  slmiihl  be  chosen. 

As  all  tlie  partM  cxtrcpt  the  face-jJate  arc  hidden  in  the  mortise, 
there  is  no  use  in  omamcnlal  work.  The  exposed  face  is  usually 
plain  hrass  or  bronw;  the  case  is  generally  cast  iron  or  pressed  steel, 
■  which  should  be  heavy  enough  to  hold  its  shape  firmly,  without 
springing  or  cracking  if  for  any  rea.soii  the  mortise  for  which  it  is 
intended  is  not  of  the  pn)iH'r  shape  or  am;  which  it  rarely  is. 

After  the  question  as  (o  the  u.s*'  of  a  rim  or  a  mortise  lock  13 
settk-d,  another,  covering  ju.st  what  is  wanted  of  each  lock,  should 
be  carefully  considered,  so  that  appliances  will  not  be  Installed  wluch 
are  never  to  be  used.     Practically  all  locks  contain  a  latch — that  is. 
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the  part  which  is  operated  by  tlie  knobs  and  which  holds  the  door 
closed  under  ordinarj'  conditions.  As  the  latch  is  tlie  part  subject 
to  most  frequent  use,  it  is  very  desirable  tliat  its  mechanism  lie  as 
simple  an  possible  and  that  all  moving  parts  be  of  brass  or  bronze. 
The  use  of  iron,  except  iii  the  casing,  should  be  avoided. 

It  is  often  observed, 
in  finisheil  work,  that  the 
latch  is  not  easily  pushed 
back  when  the  door  is 
shut,  making  it  necessary 
to  turn  the  knob  or  to 
gi\e  more  than  an  onli- 
nary  slam  to  latch  the 
door.  This  is  caused  by 
badly  fitting  parts,  poor 
springs,  and  the  shape  of 
the  latch-face.  Thestraight 
bevel  type  shown  in  Fig. 
29  is  considered  the  best 
and  develops  the  least 
friction.  Thetypeof  latch- 
fac-e  shown  in  Fig.  30  is 
satisfactor\'  but  is  not  con- 
sidered quite  as  good  as 
Fig.  2i). 

The  latch  slmuld  be  heavy.     It  receives  hard  usage,  and  the 

heavier  it  is,  the  more  evenly  it 

rcsixnids  to  pressure.    There  are 

^■a^i(^us  unli-fn'rlion  devices  on  the 

market,  but  they  are  rarely  any  im- 

pro\ement  over  the  well-desigaed 

and  well -manufactured  lateh-face. 

Should  the  selection,  however,  be 

unfortunate,  and  the  operation  of 

the  latch    unsiitisfactor^v,    condi- 
tions can  be  rcmedic<l  to  a  certain       d.'.iiini.i,>r  Lmdi^ 

extent  hy  occasionally  oiluig  the 
strike  with  a  heavy  oil  which  will  not  readily  disappear. 
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In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  this  latch  (Fig.  28)  will  perform 
all  the  necessary  functions  iif  the  lock  and  latch  for  outside  doors 
if  it  is  arrangetl  with  xlopwork  on  the  face.  By  pushing  in  one  button, 
it  can  be  operated  from  the  niitsi<!e  only  by  means  of  a  key;  by  revers- 
ing the  button,  it  becomes  a  lalch  operated  by  knobs  from  both 
sides.  Under  the  former  condition  it  is  as  secure  a  lock  as  is  the 
dcatl  holt  operated  by  a  key  inde- 
pendent of  the  latch — a  device 
which,  while  often  considered  a 
necessity  for  outside  doors,  is 
rarely  used. 

Inside  doors  rarely  require  a 

lock;  and   where   they  are    not 

really  needed,  it  is  not  wise  to 

arrange  for  u  ]x>ssible  future  need,  since  in  most  cases,  if  such  neef] 

aris(^s,  the  keys  will  cither  liave  been  lost  or  liave  become  hopelessly 

mi.xed. 

In  selecting  door  locks,  the  first  and  most  important  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  latch  lock,  A  type  with  the  heaviest 
mechanism  and  best  materials  in  the  smallest  case,  should  be  selected ; 
and  that  type,  in  one  of  its  various  forms,  should  be  used  throughout 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms,  unless  unusual  conditions  require 
other  appliances — as,  for  e.xample,  where  doors  are  to  be  locked 
from  both  sides,  in  winch  case  the  dead  ImiU  is  necessary,  which  can 
be  operated  only  by  key  from  either  side.  With  this,  as  with  all 
hanlware,  f  h  e 
simplest  form  is 
the  best.  How- 
ever, locks  with 
IMiculiar  combi- 
nations, such  as 
turning  the  key 

in  a  certiun  way  to  operate  one  bolt,  and  further  in  the  same  way 
or  in  an  opposite  direction  to  ojH'rate  the  second  bolt,  are  popular: 
and  while  they  afford  no  adilitional  protection,  they  are  being  manu- 
factured ill  increasing  (piantities.  The  distuiue  between  the  center 
of  the  knob  and  the  face  of  the  lock  should  never  be  less  than  2J 
inches,  and  it  is  better  to  be  3  inches.    If  less,  the  fingers  of 
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the  operator  will  be  pinched  between  the  knob  and  the  door- 
frame. 

The  key  is  an  important  item,  and  selection  of  the  style  of  key 
should  always  be  with  strict  reference  to  the  use  of  the  lock.  The 
laich'key  will  be  in  daily  use  and  carried  by  several  persons,  and 
should  be  of  the  smallest  flat-key  type  (Fig.  31),  with  a  distinctively 
shapeil  hand  end  so  that  it  can  readily  be  distinguished  at  all  times 
from  desk  or  drawer  keys  on  the  same  ring. 

If  a  dead  bolt  is  used,  its  key  shoukl  be  of  the  larger  type  of 
bit  key  (Fig.  32).  This  is  inconvenient  to  carry  away,  is  not  easily 
lost,  and  can  generally  l>e  found  at  the  rare  intervals  w^hen  it  is  needed. 

All  keys  should  be  strong,  whether  flat  or  bit.  Delicate  keys  are 
often  twisted  off  when  the  lock  "sticks"  a  trifle,  or — which  happens 
mor*^  frequently — when  they  are  not  inserted  quite  far  enough  before 
an  impatient  wTench  is  given  them.  Once  bent,  they  are  useless. 
They  should  l>e  well  finished  and  nickel-plated.  Otherwise  they 
will  rapidly  wear  the  pocket,  and  become  rusted;  and  a  rusty  key  will 
rarely  work  satisfactorily. 

It  is  often  desired  that  locks  be  master-keyed — that  is,  so  con- 
structed that  each  lock  will  be  operated  by  a  key  differing  from  any 
other,  but  also  so  made  that  one  master  key  can  open  all,  as  in  the 
case  of  office  buildings,  for  janitors'  use,  and  in  hotels  to  accommodate 
the  ser\'ice.  This  requirement  is  always  unfortunate,  as  it  permits 
the  passage  of  every  lock  in  the  series  by  one  key.  This  is  like  very 
securely  guarding  several  entrances  to  an  enclosure  and  leaving  one 
gate  with  but  little  protection;  and  it  is  much  better  to  cause  the 
janitor  a  little  additional  trouble  by  requiring  him  to  carry  a  separate 
key  for  each  lock.  If  the  master  key  is  lost,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
change  the  entire  line  of  locks. 

There  should  be  no  identifying  marks  on  keys  or  rings  indicating 
the  location  of  the  locks  they  will  operate,  for,  in  case  of  loss,  the 
finder  would  thus  be  enabled  to  use  them. 

In  selecting  locks  for  any  particular  building,  a  careful  diagram 
or  floor-plan  should  be  prepared,  on  which  the  swing  of  all  doors  is 
indicated  and  each  door  numbered  (see  Fig.  33).  A  rigkt-hand 
(11.  H.)  door  is  one  which  when  opened  away  from  a  person  has  its 
butts  on  the  right-hand  jamb;  and  a  left-hand  (I^.  H.)  door  has  its 
butts  on  the  left-hand  jamb.    All  latches  are  either  R.  H.  or  L.  H. . 
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while  many  types  are  made  so  that  by  reversing  some  of  the  mechanism 
they  can  be  changed  from  R.  H.  to  L.  H.  It  is  better  to  get  an  un- 
changeable latch,  which  is  less  complicated  in  its  mechanism  and  will 
work  easier  and  last  longer  than  one  with  interchangeable  parts. 

The  doors  on  which  it  is  intende<l  to  place  locks  with  pass  keys 
(Fig.  34) — such  as  front  and  back  outside  doors — should  be  indicated; 
as  should  also  those  doors  it  is  desired  to  lock  on  the  inside  by  key 
(as  pantry  or  closet  doors,  Y\g.  35),  those  it  is  desired  to  bolt  (as 
bedroom  doors,  Fig.  30),  those  recjuiring  simple    latches  \vithout 
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I'Mg,  33.    Typical  Floor  Plan  Showing  Lofailoii  au  I  S.vlu;jr  of  Door*'. 

lock  or  bolt  (as  doors  from  hall  to  dining  n)om,  Fig.  37),  and  sliding 
dcK)rs,  w^hich  recjuire  an  entirely  different  tyi>e  of  lock  (Fig.  38).  A 
bill  can  be  made  somewhat  on  this  line: 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 


RiKht-haiul  locks  with  pass  keys,  marked  R.  H.-P  Xos.  1-2, 

T  ^.f*  »<  ii  tt  n  <<  it  T      U      1>        «<      A 


Left 

KiKht      "    latch 

Left         "     latclies 

Slidinp-door  latch 

Kijrht  hand      "       with  thumb-bolt,  " 

"         "  "     key 

Left 


It 


"    6, 
"    3. 
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it 
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L.  H.-P 

R.  H.-L 

L.  H.-L  "12,10 
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R.  IL-BNo.o' 

li.U.-C  "    7,11,8, 

L.H.-C  "    9, 


12    Total  locks  and  latches. 
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Fig  37      Simple  Litch 
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Upon  receiving  the  locks  and  latches,  there  should  be  attached 
to  each  a  tag  bearing  the  number  of  the  door  for  which  it  is  intended. 
If  the  fixtures  are  not  numbered  and  it  is  left  for  the  fitter  to  sort 
them  out  as  he  proceeds,  there  will  be  confusion  before  half  the  items 
are  in  place. 

Aside  from  the  door  locks  above  referred  to,  there  are  almost 
numberless  uses  to  which  locks  are  placed  in  minor  situations;  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  not  over  lOpercentoriocks  in  such  minor  situations 
are  ever  used — as,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  cupboard 
door,  bureau  drawers, 
etc.,  which,  though  al- 
ways having  locks,  are 
rarely  locked.  It  is  al- 
ways better  to  omit  a  lock 
where  there  is  no  actual 
necessity  therefor,  and 
when  the  necessity  oc- 
curs, to  get  a  lock  of  the 
best  type.  A  lock  oper- 
ated by  a  flat  key  is  usu- 
ally safe  for  such  places; 
those  with  the  old  bit 
key  are  rarely  of  any  pro- 
'        Fig.  38.  siiding-Door  ijitch.  tecUve  value. 

KNOBS  AND  ESCUTCHEONS 

These  are  parts  in  which  the  vanity  of  the  owner  can  be — and 
often  i.s — display«l.  Tlie  escutcheon  is  the  plate  through  which  the 
key-hole  is  cut.  It  is  usually  combiiieil  with  that  on  which  the  knob 
is  placed,  and  is  the  lineal  desoen<laiit  of  the  escutcheon  of  chivalry 
borne  by  kniglits  and  persons  of  distinction.  Careful  study  of 
escutcheons  on  the  <loors  of  houses,  will  show  that  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  owner  is  still  indicated  thereby. 

With  this  fact  in  mind  in  thp  selection  of  hardware,  special 
attention  should  he  given  this  feature.  A  plain  brass  or  bronze  plate 
and  knob  Is  usually  a  safe  selection;  but  even  then  such  items  as  its 
thickness  or  the  way  the  edge  is  finished  tell  of  conditions  governing 
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its  selection.  WTien  the  design  calls  for  something  more  elaborate, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  be  confined  to  simple,  plain  work;  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  a  knob  and  escutcheon  of  elaborate  or  ornamental 
character  be  selected  simply  on  account  of  such  character  when  the 
surroundings  do  not  call  for  display. 

The  escutcheon,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  shank  of  the 
knob,  should  always,  even  in  cheap  work,  be  so  enlarged  that  it  will 
project  over  the  shank  of  the  knob  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and 
fit  closely;  this  stays  the  knob  and  gives  it  a  firmness  when  gripped 
not  otherwise  obtained.  The  escutcheon  plate  should  also  be  long 
enough  to  extend  both  above  and  below  the  lock;  if  it  does  not  do  so, 
the  screws  that  fasten  it  in  place  can  rarely  be  long  enough  to  hold 
it  firmly,  as  the  side  of  the  lock  is  usually  within  |  or  i  inch  from  the 
surface  of  the  iloor.  The  screws  securing  an  escutcheon  should 
always  extend  one  inch  into  the  wood. 

A  great  variety  of  materials  are  used  for  both  knobs  and  escutch- 
eons— ^wood,  glass,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  and  metal  plated  with  silver 
or  even  gold — and  designers  have  produced  many  very  artistic  as 
well  as  many  very  much  over-elaborated  forms,  which  are  easily  cast 
in  metal — sometimes  with  unfortunate  ease,  as  it  permits  the  repro- 
duction of  designs  cheaply  and  has  therefore  encouraged  their  use  in 
many  cases  where  it  would  have  been  better  to  omit  a  large  part  of  the 
ornamentation.  This  cast  ornament  is  an  American  feature  of  hard- 
ware, that  produced  in  Germany,  France,  or  England  being  more 
generally  of  the  wrought  type,  artisans  in  those  countries  being  skilled 
beyond  the  American  in  forged  work. 

The  knobs,  and  the  spindle  that  connects  them — which  together 
operate  the  latch — are  primarily  mechanical  contrivances,  and  should 
be  considered  as  such.  The  old  scheme  of  making  a  solid  spindle 
which  was  secured  to  both  knobs  by  screws  through  the  shank  of  the 
knob  running  into  the  nearest  hole  in  the  spindle,  the  play  being  taken 
up  with  thin  washers,  was  always  bad,  inasmuch  as,  when  enough 
washers  were  put  in  to  make  the  knob  feel  solid  and  to  prevent  its 
rattling,  it  was  usually  so  tight  as  to  bind.  The  screw  always  works 
loose,  and  being  small  is  lost  as  soon  as  it  drops  out.  Before  a  new 
screw  is  found,  some  of  the  washers  very  likely  disappear;  and  if  new 
ones  are  not  obtained,  the  knob  remains  permanently  loose. 

Many  devices  have  been  provided  to  do  away  with  these  defects 
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ill  mechanism.  In  one  of  tlicse  dcvipcs,  tlur  spiniile  en<l  is  in  three 
piiTes,  the  middle  one  we(I(^,shupi><i  A  «.«•«  through  the  shank 
bears  on  this  wcdge-slmped  pioce,  thus  expanding  tlie  two  others 


again-st  the  sides  of  the  slot  in  the 

■shank  {see  Fifj.  ;i'.)).     In  praetiwr 

it  is  found  that  this  ,sercw  when 

set  hard  against  the  wedge  does 

not  work  loose;  Ix-fore  it  is  set,      '"'''-'•  ^"    '^"'"'""';"nfr..^'''''^'  '"^"''**'' 

the  knob  can  be  most  delicately 

adjustetl  without  washers;  and  if  the  screw  should   work  loose,  notice 

vould  at  once  be  given  by  the  slipping  of  die  kimb  l>efor(;  the  screw 

was  lost. 


Another  but  somewhat  more  expensive  device  is  that  itiustnited 
in  Fig.  40,  in  wliieli  the  knub  can  Ik'  delicately  adjusted  by  a  thread 
so  that  an  exact  fit  can  be  obtainetl. 
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The  device  sliown  in  Fig,  41,  in  which  the  spindle  is  entirely 
dispensed  with,  and  the  kuohs  are  sUpped  into  the  hxrk-case  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  are  no  longer  on  the  market. 

Where  locks  with  pass  kej-s  are  used  so  that  slopwork  changes 
the  latch  into  a  lock,  it  is  desirable  that  one  side  only  should  be 
affected.  The  spindles  of  such  iix-ks  are,  therefore,  jointed  in  the 
lock  with  a  swivel-connection  which  allows  at  all  times  a  free  move- 
ment of  the  inside  knob  or  key  (see  I'ig.  42). 


Fit-  42.    Tko  Dinm-nt  Ti-p*"  ol  8piodl« 

Poor  knolw  should  be  from  6i  to  7  inches  in  circumference, 
whether  round  or  oval,  to  be  gripped  with  ease;  if  larger,  they  should 
accompany  locks  which  allow  them  to  stand  far  enough  out  from  the 
finish  to  prevent  the  hand  from  being  pinched  or  bruised  in  turning 
the  knob  or  opt-ning  the  d<K)r,  This  distance,  for  ordinaty  knobs,  is 
given  under  Locks  as  2  f  t"  3  inches,  which  distance  shoukl  be  increased 
if  a  lai^T  knob  tlian  o.xliiiaiy  is  used.  A  perfectly  plain  knob  b 
rarely  out  of  place,  while  any  attempt  at  ornament  is  more  than  likely 
to  appear  so.  For  ordinary  work, 
#pun  fcroM  knobs  wrought  from  thin 
•sheet  metal  (Fig.  43)  are  very  serv- 
iceable, and  have  the  apix-arance 
of  the  genuine  ctist  metal.  With 
the  plated  butts,  they  make  a  good 
combination  (though  they  will  not 
stand  blows  without  indentation), 
uiul  for  most  purpixses  are  as  serv- 
iceable as  the  CiL-jt  metal.  In  Iwtter  work,  however,  the  cast  brass 
or  bronze  shonkl  preferably  I»e  used,  in  which  the  metal  is  cast 
from  i  to  ,■'(  inch  thick;  these  are  the  strongest  type  used. 

For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  adopt  the 
types  of  Colonial  days,  and  nowbere  is  this  tendency  seen  more  than 
in  hanlware.  An<l  with  these  designs  have  come  some  of  the  olden 
appliances,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  latclies  and  knockers. 
The  former  are  most  useful,  and,  when  applied  in  proper  locations. 


Pig-  a.   Spun  UnuM  Knnb. 
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have  a  charm  which  knobs  do  not  possess;  but  in  the  case  of  mortised 
fixtures  of  the  type  usually  operated  by  knobs,  they  are  frequently — • 
in  fact,  generally — out  of  place. 

Knockers  as  now  used  are  only  for  ornament,  being  rarely  used 
by  callers  for  summoning  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

SASH  HARDWARE 

In  all  the  range  of  house  hardware,  there  is  none  so  unsatisfactory 
as  that  used  in  connection  with  window-siishes.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether the  fault  of  the  hardware,  as  the  customs  regulating  the  manu- 
facture of  the  sashes  themselves  make  them  the  most  flimsy  part  of 
house  construction.  The  glass  is  wide,  and  the  meeting  rails  narrow. 
Sooner  or  later  someone  tries  to  force  up  the  lower  sash  when  "stuck," 
by  pushing  violently  on  its  top  rail,  or  tries  to  pull  down  the  top  sash 
by  pulling  on  its  bottom  rail;  these  operations  pull  the  rails  away 
from  the  glass,  and  if,  when  ^'fitted,"  there  was  not  considerable  play, 
the  sashes  never  come  together  again.  Any  sash-lock  adapted  to 
such  a  position  must  necessarily  be  far  from  exact  in  its  working.  All 
work  perfectly  in  the  model ;  few  work  at  all  on  the  retU  sash.  There- 
fore, in  selecting  this  fixture,  it  is  wise  to  pick  out  the  strongest  which 
will  allow  for  variation  in  the  rails,  and,  before  purchasing,  to  visit 
some  house  in  which  they  have  them  installed,  in  order  to  see  how  they 
operate.  Even  after  this  trouble,  difficulties  will  be  experienccfl. 
Most  of  the  locks  are  safe,  at  least,  little  attention  need  be  paid 
to  representations  that  certain  kinds  can  be  opened  by  means  of  a 
thin  blade  inserted  between  the  sashes  from  the  oustide;  for,  after 
one  has  seen  the  difficulty  of  working  them  fn)m  the  inside  by  the  usual 
means,  he  will  never  be  troubled  by  the  thought  of  anyone  working 
them  from  the  outside  with  a  putty-knife. 

There  are  certain  kinds  which  throw  up  the  arm  against  the  glass 
of  the  upper  sash  when  unlocked.  This  kind  should  not  be  used,  as 
they  at  once  give  notice  to  anyone  outside,  if  the  window  has  been 
left  unlocked. 

Window  pulls  or  handles  on  the  lower  sash  are  always  very 
difficult  things  to  get  a  "purchase**  on  with  the  ends  of  one's  fingers 
when  the  sash  "sticks;"  and  while  the  socket  in  the  top  sash  with  a 
pole  and  hook  to  move  it,  is  a  trifle  the  most  exasperating  of  any  part 
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of  window  hardware,  manufacturers  have  as  yet  failed  to  remedy  the 
trouble. 

There  arc  on  the  market  quite  a  large  number  of  complicated 
devices  for  operating  sashes,  either  swinging  them  into  the  room  or 
sliding  them  up  and  down;  but  in  practice  the  old  trouble  of  flimsy 
sash  construction  makes  such  devices  of  no  more  value  than  those  of 
the  old  form.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  remedy  will  be  found  until 
custom  requires  the  use  of  smaller  glass,  of  sash  bars  to  stiffen  the 
sash,  and  of  better  carpentry  work  in  fitting,  and  requires  owners  to 
keep  all  parts  of  sashes  and  frames  thoroughly  oiled  to  prevent  the 
constant  absorption  of  dampness,  thus  preventing  swelling  and  shrink- 
ing with  their  concomitant  effects  of  sticking  and  rattling. 

WTien  sashes  are  hung  at  the  side — as  is  frequently  the  case — 
they  should  swing  outward;  if  they  swing  inward  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
out  storm  water.    For  holding  them  at  any  required  angle,  bars  are 


Fig.  44.     Typical  Ca.Hemcnt  AdjuHter 

made  with  clamp  screws  (Fig.  44).  These  work  very  satisfactorily; 
but,  unless  great  care  is  exercised  to  leave  the  sash  always  firmly 
clamped,  sudden  wind  may  wreck  the  sash  and  glass,  leaving  no  pro- 
tection from  the  storm.  As  a  general  thing,  accordingly,  it  is  better 
to  retain  the  old  sliding  type  of  window,  especially  since,  with  swing- 
ing windows,  the  use  of  outside  blinds  is  impossible. 

The  sash-pidley  (Fig.  45)  is  out  of  sight,  and  often  almost  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  material  and  make  is  considered  good  enough. 
This  particular  piece  of  hanlware,  however,  receives  so  much  wear, 
and  is  capable  of  wearing  out  so  much  good  window-cord,  that,  if  the 
future  is  to  be  reckonctl  with,  care  should  be  taken  in  its  selection. 
First  of  all,  the  wheel  sliould  be  as  large  as  possible,  as  the  constant 
crimping  of  the  sash-cord  over  a  wheel  of  short  radius  rapidly  destroys 
the  fibre,  so  that  after  giving  great  annoyance  for  a  time  by  becoming 
caught  in  the  wheel,  the  con!  finally  breaks  and  lets  the  weight  drop 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pocket. 
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For  plate-glass  windows  or  wide,  heavy  sash,  chains  are  gen- 
erally employed.  They  are  composed  of  links  which  follow  the  curve 
of  the  wheel  (Fig,  46),  and  are  not  easily  worn  out.     The  groove  in 


FiR.  49.    SobH  Pulley. 
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the  wheel  should  be  square  to  conform  to 
the  lines  of  the  chain,  and  not  as  for  cord 
(see  Fig.  47).  ■■''«- ^"^  sashchain«. 

The  pocket  in  which  tlie  window  weight  runs,  should  never  be 
less  than  two  inches  in  depth  (crosswise),  nor  the  pulley-style  less  than 
j  of  an  inch  thick.     Thus  it  will  be  evident  that  to  allow  the  weight 
to  hang  in  the  middle  of  the  Imx,  the  wheel  of  the  pulley  must  be  not 
le.ss  than  two   Indies  in  diameter 
on  lis  runnint/  face;    that  is,    the 
diameter   of  the  wheel  should  al- 
ways be  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  pulley-style  plus  one-half  the 
di'pth   nf  the   box,  as   shown   in 
tlic    seetiuiml    diagram,    Fig.   43. 
.  tiir  I  hiuu:  II,  (ur  i  ord.  Tills  iirr!iii(;t.'ment  gives  the  mini- 

mum friction  aixl  insures  easy  running.  If  a  smaller  wheel  is  used, 
nut  only  is  the  conl  rajjiiily  destroyed  by  the  eoiistant  crimping,  but 
the  weight  "drags"  on  the  back  of  the  pulley -style,  making  the 
tijieratioii  of  the  sash  dillicult  and  nuisy. 

I'liUey  wheels  are  generally  measured  by  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  to  the  outside  of  the  flanges,  so  that  a  wheel  two  inches  on 
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the  running  face  is  often  stylctl  a  2^-inch  wheel.  Hie  money  invested 
in  .such  a  wheel  Is  gained  many  times  over  in  saving  the  annoyance 
und  expense  of  broken  sash-cord. 

If  the  pulley  is  steel-bushed  and  has  roller  bearings,  it  will  be 
better  in  the  long  run,  and  these  items  add  little  to  the  expense.  The 
running  faco  of  the  wheel  .should  I)e  smioth  and  all  parts  may  be 
of  iron,  without  detriment  to  tlit  appearance  or  the  ustfulness  of  the 
fixture.     A   plain   bras.s  or 


bronze  face  and  whiil  are 
to  be  prefern-d,  liowc\er  if 
the  small  a<lditional  expenst, 
is  not  a  l)ar. 

The  pulk'vs  usualh  put 
in  stock  frames  are  1  inch 
iron  pulleys  costing  aWut 
50  cents  a  dozen;  and  10 
cents  a  dozen  is  usually  ad- 
ded for  each  additional 
quarter-inch  in  the  dianw  tt  r 
of  the  whetl  though  t'  e 
mill  man  udl  often  nant 
a  little  e\tri  for  ii  akuig 
tin  framf,  'ipecial  in  case 
the  largtr  \  hitl  is  used 
The  brass  wheel  with  roller 
Itcanngsund  brass  face  will 
cost  about  three  times  the 
ahoM  prue — or  possibK, 
50    ctnts    t\tra    for    (dth  j 


linn  in  (HI  tlu  inirkit  \<r\  ustful  pulkjs  o\Lr  which  the 
sash-<or<l(  in  1h  i  irne<l  to  Ihivs  ^tvtrd  fiit  iw  ij  {Fig  4*))  I'lilley.s 
of  tills  t\]n  tan  Ih  us<d  when,  tlit  inullions  l)etween  windows  are  too 
small  to  carrj  tht  wiights  'IIrsi  pullejs  disptnst  with  the  nect^s- 
sity  for  lea<l  weights,  which  are  expensive  and  are  usually  crowdetl 
into  Iwxes  so  small  that  they  work  unsatisfactorily.  By  the  use  of 
combinations  of  these  pulleys,  the  cord  can  be  carried  an  indefinite 
distance  to  a   box  capalile  of  receiving  a  large   iron  weight,  and 
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the  width  of  the  mullJon  can  be   reduced  to  the  minimum  thick- 


Saak-cord  is  a  very  important  item,  and  l»nuded  cotton  cord  is 
probably  the  cheapest  in  the  lon^  run.  It  is  better  to  j^t  a  small. 
rather  than  a  large  size.  The  wearing  of  the  conl  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  passing  over  the  pulley  the  inside  or  the  part  agiiin.st  the  wheel 
is  compressed  or  crimped,  while  the  opposite  side  is  stretched,  thus 
producing  a  constant  wear  and  strain  of  the  fibre  of  the  cord,  which 
finally  breaks  it  down.  It  will  be  evident  that  this  disintegrating 
action  will  increase  with  the  larger  diameter  of  the  cord.  A  cord 
just  large  enough  to  hold  the  weight  safely,  is  the  best.  A  simple 
test  is  to  suspend  four  of  the  heaviest  weights  to  be  used,  by  one  cord; 
if  it  will  hold  them,  it  is  sufHcient  size  to  carry  the  one  weight. 


.    Pulley  Arrnnseiiit 


Taken  as  a  whole,  the  window — with  its  lock  which  rarely  works, 
its  exasperating  pulls,  and  its  sash-con]  broken  when  most  needed  — 
is  one  of  the  olde-st,  and  .still  one  of  the  greatest,  of  modem  incon- 
veniences. Undoubteilly  tht^  first  ste|>  neees,sjiry  lo  make  the  window 
more  HJitisfa<'tiiry,  it  to  make  the  sash  narrower  and  cut  the  glass 
smaller,  with  substantial  raunlins,  so  dial  the  .sash  will  Ik-  finn.  This, 
with  a  little  better  workmanship  on  the  frames,  will,  with  preseiit 
appliances,  make  a  very  satisfactory  window. 

MISCELLANEOUS  HARDWARE 
Bolts.  The  Ijolt  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  simplest  eontrivances 
for  securing  different  parts  in  a  desired  position,  and  is  still  a  most 
necessary  item  of  hardware.  Here,  weight  of  metal  einints  for  as 
mutrh  as,  if  not  for  more  than,  in  most  other  items  of  hardware. 
This  weight  should  be  balaneed  in  the  different  parts  to  insure  strength 
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of  the  whole.  A  heavy  moving  rod,  for  example,  in  some  bolts,  is 
made  to  engage  with  a  thin  keeper-strap  attached  to  the  base  by  very 
slight  tenons  headed  over,  so  that,  while  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
take  2,000  pounds  pressure  to  break  the  rod,  a  pressure  of  100  pounds 
might  be  sufficient  to  force  the  keeper-strap  from  its  base  (see  Fig. 
50).  Inasmuch  as  a  bolt  cannot  be  picked  like  a  lock,  its  value  lies  in 
its  strength  to  resist  force,  and  this  should  always  be  remembered  in 
its  selection. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  bolts  operated  by  a  sunken  thumb-piece 
(Fig.  51)  should  be  avoided,  for,  if  they  **stick'* — and  they  generally 
do — very  little  power  can  be  exerted  by  the  end  of  a  thumb.  There 
are  many  lever  and  knob  devices  which  permit  the  direct  application 
of  a  considerable  power.  Two  forms  of  these  devices  are  shown  in 
Figs.  52  and  53.  This  point  should  receive  attention  in  selecting 
bolts  for  the  standing  leaf  of  a  double  door,  or  for  cupboard  doors. 


Fig.  50.    <  ommon  Type  of  Bolt,  with  Keeper  Strap. 

The  rod  on  a  boit  should  l)e  tapered  at  the  end,  as  the  two  parts  rarely 
come  exactly  together  so  as  to  permit  the  rod  to  enter  the  keepers; 
if  it  tapers,  it  will,  as  it  enters,  draw  the  door  to  its  proper  position. 
For  drop-front  drawers  in  linen  closets,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
save  space,  to  use  flush  hardware — that  is,  hardware  which  does  not 
project  beyond  the  drawer  front,  which  should  be  just  inside  the 
closet  door.  Fig.  54  illustrates  a  flush-ring  cupboard  catch,  which 
will  ser\^e  the  purpose;  it  is  of  the  type  usually  seen  on  store  show- 
case doors;  in  fact,  such  doors  throughout  are  good  examples  of  the 
arrangement  of  drop-front  drawers.  A  large  size  of  fixture  should 
always  be  chosen.  Stay-chains  should  \ye  put  on  each  end  of  these 
fronts,  to  prevent  them  dropping  below  a  horizontal  position,  in  order 
both  to  prevent  straining  the  hinge  and  to  provide  a  strong  extension 
to  the  drawer  when  open,  whereon  to  lay  linen. 
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In  place  of  a  bolt,  to  secure  the  standing  leaf  of  a  cupboard  door, 
a  knee-4:atck  (or  elbow)  is  often  used  (Fig.  55).  This  is  more  con- 
veniently operated  than  a  bolt,  requiring  no  action  other  than  shutting 
the  door  to  catch,  and  a  simple  motion  to  open.  The  largest  size  of 
this  fixture  should  always  be  used. 

Chain  bolts  (Fig.  50),  are  most  useful  in  allowing  the  door  to  be 
opened  a  few  inches,  and  yet  locking  it  with  a  partial  security.     Tliey 


an-  often  used  to  permit  vt-ntilatiim,  or  to  allow  the  inmate  to  learn 
the  character  of  a  caller  Ix-fore  fully  <)[H<riirig  the  door. 

The  ice-box  door  of  the  north  piazza  (see  Fig.  09)  needs  special 
attention,  as  a  slight  crack  will  allow  the  warm  air  to  reach  and  meet 
the  ice.  A  clamp  which  will  force  the  door  into  its  frame,  must  be 
uHe<l.  Fig.  57  shows  a  good,  strong  form  of  such  a  clamp;  ordinary 
strong  hinges  are  suitiiMe  for  the  d:ntr. 
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Door  Chedts  and  Springs.  These  items  are  referred  to  under 
the  heading  BvUs.  A  door  check  and  spring  consists  of  a  very  strong 
spring  applied  to  close  the  door  suddenly,  and,  in  connection  with  it. 


era 


Fic.  64.     Fludi-RiD(  Cupboard  Citoh 


a  cylinder  in  which  a  piston  runs  freely  until 

the  door  is  nearly  closed,  when  either  the  air 

or  some  oil  or  other  liquid  which  cannot  be 

frozen  in  the  cylinder  checks  the  rapid  piston 

action,  so  that  the  door  is  closed  easily  and 

without  a  slam  (see  Fig.  58).     These  checks  cost  in  place  from  $4.00 

for  light  doors,  to  J7,(H)  for  those  of  heavy  type.    They  are  fastened 

on  the  top  of  the  door,  and  are  no  disfigurement.    The  type  shown 


Fii.  65.     Kiwe^Bith 


in  Fig.  58  uses  a  liquid  in  the  cylinder  and  represents  one  of  the 
most  reliable  designs.    By  means  of  a  screw  at  the  end  of  the 
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cj'linrler,  the  action  of  the  Hquid  can  be  regulate*!.  Tliese  floor 
checks  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  on  account  of  their 
durability  and  precision  of  action,  they  are  very  popular. 

These  springs  are  always  in  action,  so  that,  if  it  is  ever  desiriHl 
to  leave  the  door  o|)en,  some  api)Iian(«  nuiy  be  used  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  As  they  <lo  not  Rcnerally  permit  the  doors  to  swint; 
hack  against  the  wall  where  hooks  could  be  used, /'x^f-fco/Za  are  placed 


on  the  bottom  rail;  these  have  a  flat  top  which  can  he  pressed  by  the 

foot  into  a  slot  in  the  floor. 

There  are  also  on  the  market  a  great  variety  of  ]»atenteil  bolts, 

most  of  which  operate  by  means  of  a  spring  actuated  by  tlie  foot. 

The  type  shown  in  Fig.  5U  is  of  exceedingly  siinjile  construction. 
Hy  placing  the  foot  upon  the  roughened 
plate  at  the  top  of  the  piston  rod  a  spring 
is  conii)ressed  so  as  to  fiirce  the  rubber 
end-piece  against  the  floor.  A  ratchet 
holds  the  s]»ring  in  tension  until  the  release 
])late  at  the  top  (jf  the  cylinder  is  touched 
by  the  foot,  when  the  ])tunger  springs  hack 
and  relieves  the  tension.  These  door- 
holders  are  very  positive  in  their  action 
and  will  hold  heavy  or  light  doors  in  any 

c<iu'U-vf  a-w—  "'■■!  r.„„,.,„y,     p".-<ition  de.sircil.     Anotiicr  but  much  sim- 
A,«.ii.„c„.i.,...„r,.,ui         pier  type  of  huldtT  is  shown  in  Fig.  GO. 

The  short  rod   is  rubber  tipped  and  can  be  swung  down  to  the 

floor  as  dcscrilKHl,     When  n<)t  in  use,  the  rt>d  is  i)ush*\l  up  with 

the  foot,  the  notch   at  the  joint  fitting  a  little  plunger  held  by 
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a  spring  in  the  base  plate,  so  that  the  rod  is  held  up  against  the 
door  until  used. 

Kick  plates  and  pu-ih  plates,  while  not  often  n:;e<led  in  house 
liardware — exeept,  iH)ssil)ly,  for  <iouble-acting  duors— are  plates  of 
roetal  not  less  than  A  ii'eh  thick  screwtxl  onto  the  face  of  the  door  to 
protect  it  from  wear.  The  kick  plate,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  plate 
put  on  the  bottom  rail  where  persons  are 
likely  to  apply  the  foot  in  kicking  the  door 
open.  In  public  buihlhigs,  such  plates  are 
often  put  on  for  ornament;  and  also,  where 
the  surrounding  finish  is  of  marble,  these 
plates  protect  the  finish  of  the  doors  from 
the  soap  and  often  acid,  usi-d  in  cleaning 
the  floor  and  base  marble.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  for  such  uses,  the  ])erfectly  plain 
plate  is  alone  appropriate. 


Push  plates  are  used  to  protect  the  finish  of  doors  where  iwrsons 
push  them  open  with  the  band.  If  they  are  not  useii,  the  finish  on 
the  doors  soon  shows  where  the  pressure  is  applied,  and  later  it  will 
be  completely  worn  off. 
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Neither  kick  plates  nor  push  plates  should  l)e  used  except  where 
there  is  a  necessity  therefor;  they  are  not  properly  subjects  for  orna- 
mental treatment;  and  they  add  materially  to  the  weight  of  the  door, 
which  in  its  lightest  form  is  a  severe  strain  on  the  butts.  The  plain 
face  of  the  metal  shows  any  indentations,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
bright.     Careless  cleaners,  moreover,  are  apt  to  rub  off  the  finish  of 

the  wood,  so  that  the  plates 
Ix^come  surroundcnl  by  an 
unsightly  fringe  of  unfin- 
ished wood. 

Sliding-Door  Sheaves. 
In  many  places  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  door  slide 
back  into  pockets  in  the  partitions.  There  are  on  the  market 
many  devices  for  trucks,  generally  good  and  inexpensive;  but  their 
installation  and  the  framing  incident  thereto  are  matters  of 
delicate  workmanship,  and  if  future  trouble  is  to  be  avoided,  it  is 
well  to  see  that  appliances  of  this  character  are  put  in  only  by  mechanics 
of  known  skill.  After  the  doors  are  in  and  the  partitions  plastered , 
is  a  bad  time  to  do  the  work  over. 


Pig.  61.    Transom  Fixture  for  Vertical  Pivoting. 


Klj?.  (fcJ.    Transom  Fixtures  for  Hc^rizonial  rivoliuK- 

Transom  Hardware.  Transoms  are  generally  hung  from  the 
top  or  bottcmi  with  fast-pin  butts;  or  with  pivots  in  the  center  of  the 
top  and  bottom  rail  allowing  ilunn  to  swing  at  right  angles  with  the 
transom  bar,  which  is  called  pirating  vertically  (Fig.  61 ),  or  with 
pivots  in  the  center  of  each  side  to  allow  the  sash  to  swing  to  a  hori- 
zontal {K)sition,  which  is  called  plvotuuj  horizontally  (Fig.  G2). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  butts  here,  except  to  say  that 
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it  will  generally  be  more  satisfactory  to  pivot  the  transoms  than  to 
hinge  them,  for,  when  hinged,  it  is  necessary  for  the  transom  lifter 
to  carry  the  full  weight  of  tiie  sash,  which  it  very  often  fails  to  do 
satisfactorily;  whereas,  when  pivoted,  one  side  balances  the  other 
so  that  the  lifter  has  nothing  to  do  but  over- 
ciimc  the  friction  of  movement.  These 
pivots  are  simple  and  easily  applied. 

There  are  on  the  market  patented 
friction  pivots  of  various  types,  which, 
while  allowing  the  ordinary  pivot  action, 
hold  the  sash  in  any  required  position,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  lifter.  The  transom, 
either  pushed  or  pulled  by  an  ordinary  win- 
dow pole-hook  to  the  position  desire<l,  re- 
mains as  left.  To  lock  it  in  place,  a  largi-- 
size,  lieavy  spring-ring  catch  is  put  in  the 
top  rail,  which  can  be  opened  with  the  hook 
on  the  pole. 

The  transom  lifter  (Fig.  03)  is  an  item 
in  which  little  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  last  generation.  Its  operation  is  gen- 
erally unsatisfactorj',  and  its  use  should  be 
avoided  if  possible;  but  when  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  lifter,  it  is  advisable  to  get  the 
heaviest  rods,  to  prevent  the  unavoidable 
spring. 

Cellar-Window  Hardware.  In  this  con- 
nection  the  hinging  and  locking  of  small 
cellar  windows,  above  grade,  may  be  con- 
sidered. The  sash  are  usually  light;  and 
it  is  not  l)est  to  swing  any  portion  out,  as 
tliey  are  so  nuir  the  ground  that  the  portion 
turned  out  would  !«.•  liable  to  damage.  Also, 
it  is  often  necessjirj-  to  pass  things  through 
the  wintlow  into  the  cellar,  and  this  retjuires  the  full  opening.  The 
sash  are  particularly  liable  to  shrinkage  and  swelling — more  often 
the  latter — which  cause  tlicm  to  stick  in  the  frame.  Moreover,  the 
cellar  window  is  a  favorite  point  for  the  burglar's  entrance.     It  h 


Fig.  S3.    Transom 
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Fig.  6^1.    Cellar- Window  Fastener. 


therefore  usually  necessarj'  to  hinge  cellar  windows  with  fast-pin 
butts  ai  the  top,  to  swing  inward  and  up  against  the  joists,  and  to 
have  a  strong  handle  for  pulling  them  out  of  the  frame  when  they 
stick,  and  a  simple  lock.  Fig.  64  shows  a  simple  but  efficient  device 
for  fastening  a  cellar  window.    The  screws  in  the  part  on  the  frame 

should  be  the  longest  obtain- 
able; and  the  rivet  or  bolt 
holding  tlie  swinging  part  to 
the  plate  should  be  strongly 
secured,  so  that  both  points 
will  resist  any  ordinary  pres- 
sure from  the  outside.  If  a 
burglar  brings  his  "jimmy,"  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  appliance 
that  can  be  used  on  the  inside 
will  resist  its  pry.  For  holding  the  window  open,  a  strong  wire 
hook  and  eye  will  be  sufficient. 

Wardrobe  Hooks.  In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  ward- 
robe hooks,  careful  study  will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  the  usual 
hanging  space.  It  is  a  mistake  to  select  one  type  of  hooks,  and  use 
that  throughout;  and  also 
to  consider  that  hanging 
space  is  confined  to  the 
walls.  For  ordinarv  items, 
common  strong  wire  hooks 
(F'ig.  Go)  can  be  used,  set 
closely  together;  and  if  there 
is  depth  to  the  closet  jWvs 
can  be  hinginl  so  as  almost 
to  double  the  hanging 
capacity.  In  Fig.  G(),  A  A 
represent  tlie  flies  hinged  on  the  wall.  Arrangements  of  this  kind, 
however,  are  not  suitable  for  the  hanging  of  garments  which  are 
re(juired  to  retain  certain  shajx^s.  For  these  articles,  long  horizontal 
hooks  or  pins  (Fig.  07)  should  be  provided;  on  these,  certain  gar- 
ments can  be  hung  close  to  the  wall;  while  such  items  as  coats  can  be 
placed  on  two,  one  in  (»ach  arm,  so  that  they  will  retain  their  shape 
and  hang  clear  of  the  pieces  against  the  walL 


Y\.^.  65.    C'omniou  TyiMj  of  Wardrobe  Hook 
Made  from  Wire. 
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In  the  more  expensive  materials,  many  special  types  of  hooks  are 
made  for  special  purposes.  They  generally  have  a  lower,  minor  hook, 
while  the  upper  arm  extends  outward  and  upward  for  hanging  hats; 
in  other  cases  the  upper  arm  extends  out  nearly  horizontally,  and 

then  dips  to  sup- 
^  port  a  garment 
*"  ^  clear  of  that  below. 


"//////a 


mm. 
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mm, 


J 

^p  A  very   useful   ar- 


^  %  tide  of  furniture  is 

-pa  iree  or  standard 

mhAm  (f«r   use    in    bed- 


Fig.  60.   Swinging  Flies  Hung  in  Closet  to  Economize 

Hanging  Space. 


rooms),  to  which 
are  secured  a  large 
variety  of  hocks  adapted  to  the  various  items  of  the  wardrobe  for 
daily  use. 

FINISHES  OF  HARDWARE 
It  is  necessary  that  hardware  should  have  some  special  finish; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  or  marble  or  any  other  fine  material,  the 
object  of  the  better  finishes  is  to  bring  out  and  intensify  the  qualities 
of  the  material  it- 
self. Cheap  hard- 
ware is  generally 
japanned  so  as  to 
present  a  smooth, 
shiny  black  surface; 
this  is  an  excellent 
coat  for  wc'dT  and 
for  protection 
against  rust,  and  is 
not  of  objection- 
able appearance. 
Where  ordinary 
unfinished  h  a  r  d  - 
ware  is  used,  it  should  be  painted,  varnished,  or  oiled  at  the 
same  time  the  wood  to  which  it  is  secured  is  finished.  It  is  also 
well  to  paint  the  surface  which  presses  against  the  wood;  if  this 
precaution  is  not  taken,  moisture  may  get  behind,  and  resulting 
rust  discolor  the  wood  below. 


Fig.  67.    Long  Wardrobe  Pins  and  Hooks. 
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Wrought  Finislu  Wrought  iron,  forged,  is  not  often  used  except 
for  specially  designed  work.  When  it  is  used,  it  should  be  finished 
under  the  hammer;  that  is,  all  the  marks  of  the  blows  should  be  left, 
and  no  attempt  made  to  file  or  smooth  up  the  parts.  The  surface 
can  be  coated  later  with  lacquer  or  some  thin  iron  paint  which  will  not 
obliterate  the  texture,  in  order  to  prevent  rust;  but  under  no  circum- 
stances should  a  coating  in  the  nature  of  heavy  lead  and  oil  paint  be 
tsed. 

Cast  Bronze  and  Cast  Brass.  These  materials  (the  former  being 
from  85  to  92  per  cent  copper,  the  balance  tin  and  zinc;  the  latter 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  copper,  the  balance  zinc  and  lead)  are  the 
most  common  finishes  used  in  good  hardware.  They  are  sold  at 
comparatively  low  prices,  the  finish  being  generally  in  the  polished 
natural  color,  protected  by  a  colorless  lacquer.  There  are,  however, 
many  variations  from  this  practice — such  as  strong  greens — ^the 
results  being  produced  by  the  action  of  chemicals  artificially  applied 
after  all  mechanical  work  is  done.  Some  of  these  effects  are  very 
striking,  but  not  suitable  unless  the  surroundings  are  such  as  to  call 
for  such  peculiar  treatment. 

Bower-Barff  Process.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  of 
finishes  for  interior  hardware.  It  is  applied  to  either  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  and  produces  an  intensely  dense  and  deep  black  color  free  from 
gloss,  over  which  no  protective  coating  is  neede.l.  It,  however,  is 
expensive — equal  in  cost  to  solid  cast  bronze;  and  moreover,  it  is  not 
so  tough  as  brass  or  bronze,  the  process  tending  to  make  the  metal 
brittle.  This  finish  is  not  suitable  for  outdoor  work  in  damp  climates, 
where  nist  is  apt  sooner  or  later  to  attack  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  disinte- 
grate the  surface.  While  constant  protection  with  lacquers  might 
prevent  or  check  this  action,  it  is  better  practice,  in  exterior  work, 
to  use  a  finish  adapted  thereto. 

Plating.  As  previously  stated,  this  form  of  finish  is  used  exten- 
sively in  connection  with  butts,  to  make  them  correspond  with  the 
genuine  brass  or  bronze  used  in  knobs,  etc.,  where  plating  would  soon 
be  worn  off.  For  such  purpose  it  is  appropriate  and  enduring;  but 
for  exterior  work,  plating  should  not  be  used.  Silver  and  gold  plating 
are  employed  to  a  limited  extent,  but  on  account  of  the  expense  they 
are  little  used  except  in  specially  designed  work. 
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SELECTING  AND  BUYING   HARDWARE 

There  is  no  part  of  the  building  process  in  which  the  necessity 
for  absolute  system  is  greater  than  in  selecting  and  making  out  a  bill 
of  Hardware.  To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  take  the  example  of  the 
Colonial  House  of  which  detailed  plans  are  given  in  the  section  on 
"Estimating"  in  Volume  H.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  there  are 
required  approximately  50  types,  exclusive  of  nails,  screws,  bolts, 
etc.;  and  that  there  are  1,100  pieces  of  these  various  types  required  in 
this  one  building.  Hardware  is  expensive  to  buy,  and  expensive 
to  put  on.  If  these  eleven  hundred  pieces  get  mixed,  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  time  is  consumed  in  getting  them  arranged;  if  too  much 
is  bought,  the  excess  is  a  loss,  as  it  is  difficult  to  return  broken  lots; 
if  not  enough  is  purchased,  the  loss  of  time  in  going  over  the  work 
again  and  again  to  find  what  is  missing,  is  expensive;  and  waiting  to 
have  delivered  the  last  belated  portions  of  material  still  lacking,  is 
exasperating. 

Therefore  the  first  thought  should  be  to  place  the  whole  matter 
in  such  orderly  shape  that  every  point  in  connection  with  the  selection, 
arrangement,  and  distribution  is  settled,  and  so  clearly  noted  that 
future  uncertainty  relative  to  any  point  will  be  impossible.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  determine  the  exact  cost  of  the  entire  bill  before  deciding 
on  any  of  the  types;  and  only  with  a  complete  list  is  it  possible  to  find 
just  the  relationship  between  the  cheaper  and  better  lines. 

For  all  these  reasons,  a  most  useful  purpose  will  be  served  if  we 
now  proceed  to  set  forth  in  detail,  step  by  step,  a  scheme  for  preparing 
bills  of  hardware,  so  arranging  the  items  that  definite  and  intelligent 
decision  can  be  made,  and  ser\'ing  also  as  a  guide  to  the  expeditious 
and  accurate  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  materials  to  the 
proper  points  for  installation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  types  at  each  point  must  be  practically 
the  same  for  all  grades.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  door  requires  butts 
(4x4  or  5x5  inches)  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  wrought-iron, 
japanned,  bronze-plated,  or  solid  cast  bronze.  Two  knobs  are 
required  whether  "Mineral"  jet,  wood,  glass,  or  bronze  is  used. 
Therefore,  in  proceeding,  the  question  of  quality  of  material  will 
generally  be  disregarded,  except  in  cases  such  as  knobs,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  use  a  better  material  for  the  selected  type  in  the  major 
rooms  and  a  cheaper  material  in  the  minor. 
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After  the  list  is  completed,  it  can  be  made  out  in  three  forms — 
the  first  designating  the  ch^^apest  Une  appropriate;  the  second  desig- 
nating a  line  of  intermediate  grade;  the  third,  the  best  grade  which  is 
suitable. 

In  preparing  these  three  lines,  there  are  many  appliances  which 
will  not  be  varied.  In  the  case  of  locks,  for  example,  a  thoroughly 
good  grade  should  be  used  in  the  cheap  line;  there  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  in  selecting  expensive  locks  of  the  more  intricate  mechanism 
and  more  elaborate  design,  even  for  the  better-grade  schemes. 

After  these  bills  have  been  prepared,  figures  can  be  readily 
obtained  on  each,  so  that  an  intelligent  decision  based  thereon  can 
be  made. 

Listing  the  Items.  The  first  step  is  to  lay  out  the  floor-plans, 
showing  every  point  at  which  hardware  is  required  (Figs.  68-71). 
Doors  should  be  indicated  with  their  swing  ri^ht-hand  {R.  II,)  or 
kft'hand  (L.  //.).  In  the  case  of  windows,  it  can  generally  be 
taken  for  granted  that  small  cellar  windows,  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated, are  hinged  at  the  top  to  swing  up  against  the  first-floor 
joists,  and  that  all  other  windows,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are 
dmihle-hung  with  cord  and  weights.  The  location  of  china  closets> 
pantries,  linen  rooms,  etc.,  in  which  are  cupboards,  drawers,  hooks, 
etc.,  should  be  clearly  shown.  These  plans  should  be  very  simple, 
carrying  no  details  except  those  necessary  to  indicate  the  need  for 
hardware  at  the  various  points.  It  is  better  to  make  the  drawings  on 
tracing  cloth  or  onion  skin ,  so  that  after  the  hardware ,  is  designated 
thereon,  prints  can  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  workmen. 

On  these  skeleton  drawings,  every  point  requiring  hardware 
should  be  numbered.    Thus, 

Basement  Doors  should  begin  with  1,    2,    3,  etc. 

"        Windows  should  begin  with  50,  51,  52,  etc. 
"        Closets,  cupboards,  etc.,  should  begin  with  90, 91, 92,  etc. 
First -story  Doors  should  begin  with  101, 102, 103,  etc. 

Windows  should  begin  with  150, 151, 152,  etc. 
Closets,  cupboards,  etc.,  should  begin  w^ith  190,  191, 192,  etc. 
Second-story  Doors  should  begin  with  201,  202,  203,  etc. 

"        Windows  should  begin  with  250,  251,  252,  etc. 

Closets,  cupboards,  etc.,  should  begin  with  290,  291,  292,  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  way  the  floor  on  which  any  number  occurs  can  be  recog- 
nized.    Breaks  in  the  numbering  should  be  allowed,  as  it  will  be 
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found,  in  working  out  the  later  details,  that  certain  points  have  been 
overlooked,  and  numbers  can  then  be  assigned  which  will  not  neces- 
sitate any  rearrangement. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  scheme  of  numbering,  we 
have  subdivided  our  hardware  into  three  distinct  lots — ^namely, 
for  doors y  for  windows^  and  miscellaneous  items.     It  is  well  throughout 
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Fig.  08.    Biisement  Plan  with  Hardware  Items  Indicated. 

to  keep  these  sulxlivisions  entirely  distinct,  as  in  this  way  all  liability 
to  confusion  will  l)e  practically  avoided. 

llic  st*cond  step  is  to  make  a  list  of  appliances  which  will  be 
required  under  the  various  divisions.  Thus,  under  the  heading 
Doors,  we  shall  have 

Butts  of  various  sizes, 
Locks  "        "      kinds. 
Etc.  Etc. 
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Under  the  heading  Windows,  we  shall  have  such  items  as 

Pulleys, 
Sash-locks, 
Etc.  Etc. 

Under  Miscellaneous,  the  list  would  include  such  items  as 

Hooks, 
Dfawer-puUs, 
Etc.  Etc. 

Each  item  in  this  list  should  be  numbered;  and,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, designating  letters  should  be  attached,  indicating  the  division 
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Fig.  69.    Flrst-Floor  Plan,  with  Hardware  Items  Indicated. 

to  which  it  belongs.  All  numbers  for  door  hardware,  for  example, 
should  carry  the  letter  D,  as  D  1,  D  2,  D  3,  etc.;  those  for  windows 
should  carry  the  letter  W,  as  W  50,  W  51,  W  52,  etc.;  and  those  fop 
miscellaneous  items  should  carry  the  letter  M,  as  M  90,  M  91,  M  92* 
etc. 

The  third  step  consists  in  placing  on  the  drawings,  under  each 
door,  window,  or  miscellaneous  item,  the  designating  numbers  of 
the  hardware  appliances  required^  so  that  it  will  be  possible,  by 
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merely  referring  to  the  plan,  to  ascertain  just  the  hardware  that  will 
be  recjuired  at  each  point.  Several  prints  of  these  drawings  should 
be  made,  as  the  successful  placing  of  the  hardware  is  dependent  on 
following  without  deviation  the  lines  thus  laid  down.  The  placing 
of  a  few  items  in  wrong  locations  would  produce  confusion  throughout 
the  whole  line. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  take  three  sheets  of  ordinary  section  paper 
ruled  to  quarter-inch  squares  each  way,  and  to  place  on  these  sheets 
respectively,  up  and  down  at  the  left-hand  edge,  the  layout  numbers 
of  the  doors,   windows,   and   miscellaneous   items.     (See  Quantity 
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Fig.  70.    Second-Floor  Plan,  with  Hardware  Items  Indicated. 

Sheets,  pages  52-54.)  Also,  across  the  top  of  the  sheets,  place  the 
designating  numbers  of  the  different  items  of  hardware  required 
under  each  division.  Then,  in  the  squares  at  the  intersections  of 
the  lines  running  from  the  plan  numbers  and  those  dropping  from 
the  hardware  numbers,  note  the  quantity  recjuired. 

There  will  l>e  many  occasions  when  for  several  doors  or  windows 
the  same  fixtures  will  be  required.  This  condition  is  apt  to  breed 
carelessness,  and  mistakes  are  likely  to  occur  for  lack  of  distinct  con-- 
sideration  of  each  item.  If,  through  lack  of  care,  three  or  four  unneces- 
sary appliances  are  included,  their  cost  will  more  than  offset  the 
entire  expense  of  making  a  careful  bill  in  the  first  place. 
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As  an  example  of  how  mistakes  are  liable  to  occur,  note  the 
window  indicated  between  windows  Nos.  255  and  256  in  Fig.  70. 
This  window,  being  on  the  stair,  is  shown  in  both  the  first  and  second 
story  floors,  and  the  hardware  therefor  was  included  in  the  first-story 
items.  Unless  distinct  consideration  is  given  to  each  item,  it  would 
be  a  natural  mistake  to  double  the  order  for  this  window;  it  would  also 
be  a  natural  mistake  to  include  blind  hardware  for  158,  160,  161, 
and  162;  but,  by  carefully  examining  the  elevations,  it  is  found  that 
no  blinds  are  reqiiired.  Further,  unless  the  detail  sections  through 
the  pantry  are  studied,  the  arrangements  for  drawers,  cupboard, 
flour-box  are  not  understood. 
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fHg.  71.    Attic  Plan,  with  Hardware  Items  Indicated. 

The  sheets  are  completed  by  adding  the  numl>ers  in  the  vertical 
columns  to  obtain  the  exact  number  or  quantity  of  each  item  recjuired. 
The  success  of  this  entire  scheme  depends  on  absolute  accuracy. 

At  this  point  is  it  very  desirable  that  the  results  be  proven  correct.. 
It  is  generally  useless  to  go  over  the  work  a  second  or  third  time, 
following  the  original  line,  since  the  same  mistakes  are  generally  made 
each  time.     Some  independent  line,  accordingly,  should  be  selected. 
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in  order  to  detect  errors.  A  simple  method  is  to  add  the  number  of 
appliances  required  for  all  points  on  the  various  plans,  and  then  add 
the  numbers  on  the  sheet  last  prepared;  if  these  sums  agree,  it  is  rea- 
sonably certain  that  no  mistakes  have  been  made. 

For  instance,  counting  the  items  required  for  doors  throughout, 
we  find  we  have  as  follows: 

Basement  14  items 

First  Floor  55     " 

Second  Floor  48    " 
Third        "        6     " 


Total 123  items  required  for  doors. 

Adding  up  our  quantity  sheet,  allowance  has  to  be  made  when 
more  than  one  of  the  items  is  used  at  one  point.  For  instance  three 
butts  are  required  for  each  door,  but  they  are  noted  on  the  plan  as 
only  one  number. 

We  obtain  the  total  of  the  items  from  the  quantity  sheet,  as 

shown  on  page  52,  as  follows: 

Under  D  3,  the  total  93  -^  3  =«  31  items. 

"    D4,     "       "     18-i-  3-    6       " 
Item    D  5,  is  doubled  at  one  point,  so  that  total  3  —  1*2  items 
Items  2>6   to    2>21,  inclusive  =  81  items, 
D  22  is  only  one  item  on  the  plan  »    1     " 
D23andD24  -    2     " 


Total  123  items. 

In  case  the  totals  do  not  agree,  add  each  floor  on  the  quantity 
sheet  so  as  to  locate  the  discrepancy  on  one  floor.  When  so  located, 
it  can  be  quickly  found. 

The  fifth  step  is  to  incorporate  the  quantities  now  found  in  a 
bill  or  list  which  should  distinctly  state  the  character  and  quality  of 
each,  and  include  the  requirement  that  all  necessary  screws  shall 
be  provided.  In  doing  this,  the  separate  items  may  be  described 
in  detail,  or  referred  to  under  their  caialogue  numbers  (if  catalogues  are 
at  hand).  Ordinarily,  however,  the  most  economical  plan  is  to  take 
the  list  to  a  dealer,  and  find  what  he  can  furnish  the  cheapest  to  meet 
each  requirement. 

CATALOGUES 

It  is  entirely  outside  of  the  province  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to 
catalogue  the  hardware  now  made.    There  is  no  line  of  manufacture 
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in  which  the  details  are  more  intricate,  and  few  retail  or  even  whole- 
sale stores  carrj'  a  full  line  of  any  particular  make.  To  persons 
intereste<l  in  the  punrhase  of  hardware,  it  is  suggcsteil  that  upon 
request  the  manufacturers  will  forward  catalogues  showing  their 
various  lines;  or  such  catalogues  can  be  borrowed  from  a  retail 
store.  Any  order  for  other  than  the  commonplace,  low-priced,  stock 
hardware  will  generally  be  filled  at  the  factory. 

Any  prices  quoted  in  any  textbook,  can  be  taken  only  as  a  general 
guide;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  prices  of  hardware  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  fluctuation.  In  busy  times,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain  a  "bill  of  hardware"  even  at  full  market  prices;  whereas,  when 
a  slight  easing  off  in  business  occurs,  manufacturers  and  their  agents 
not  infrequently  make  material  cuts  in  prices,  in  order  to  keep  their 
shops  full  during  the  quiet  season. 

When  work  on  any  bill  has  reached  this  point,  it  is  evident  that 
the  buyer  can  soon  reach  a  decision  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  buy  a  lower  grade  of  hardware  than  he  first  intended,  or 
whether  he  can  afford  a  better. 

Under  the  more  common,  slipshod  way  of  buying  hardware 
a  man  selects  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  items  without  reckoning 
the  cost  of  the  numerous  unlisted  class,  and  is  generally  disappointed 
at  the  conclusion  in  two  ways — first,  in  finding  the  number  of  items, 
and  their  expense,  about  double  his  first  idea;  and  second,  in  finding 
that  he  has  bought  a  lot  of  appliances  not  suited  to  his  wants,  costing 
as  much  as  the  items  which  were  desired,  but  which  his  lack  of  fore- 
thought and  system  prevented  him  from  getting. 

Following  the  Unes  above  laid  down,  our  layout  plans  will 
appear  somewhat  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  68  to  71;  and  our  memoranda 
will  have  assumed  a  form  something  like  the  following: 

Hardware  for  Doors 

DZ  Loose-pin  japanned  iron  butts,  with  tip,  4  in.  x  4  in 

D4      "        "  "  "        "         "       "   5  in.  X  5  in. 

D5  Plain  tee-hinges,  14  in. 

D6  Knob-latches,  R.II. 

D7      "  "        L,II. 

DS      "  "         stopwork  and  pass  key,  72.  ^. 

D9      "  "        thumb-bolt R.H. 

X/IU  •  *  •  • />.  //  , 
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Dll  Knob-latches,  dead  bolt R,II. 

nio    **  "  tt       it  T   ff 

D\Z  Sliding-door  latch. 

D14  Mineral  knobs. 

D15  Iron  store-door  latch,  with  thumb-piece. 

D16  Jet  knobs. 

2>17  Padlock  and  hasp. 

D18  Chain-bolt. 

D19  Sliding-door  hanger 

D20  Refrigerator  clamp. 

D2\  Double-acting  butts 

D22  Push-plates. 

D23  nea\y  iron  bolt. 

D24  Push  button  for  electric  bell. 

Hardware  for  Windows 

TTSO  Fast-pin  plain  iron  butts,  3  in.  x  3  in. 

irsi  Pulleys,  2  in.  on  running  face 

Tr32  Sash-lifts,  Hook. 

TF33  Heavy  cellar-window  fastener 

T^'31  Loose-pin  butts,  5  in.  x  5  in.,  same  as 2)  4. 

TF35  French  window  latch,  L.H, 

Wm  Extension  bolt. 

Tr37  Wire  hook  and  eye, 

TF38  Sash  lock. 

Tr39      "    conl. 

W^O      "    weights. 

WAX       "    sockets. 

1^42      "    hook. 

TF50  Blind  hinges. 

Tr51       "     hold-backfl. 

ir52       "     catches. 

WbZ      "     adjuster. 

Miscellaneous  Hardware 

MOO  Towel  hooks. 

M61  Coat  hooks. 

3/62  Wardrobe  hooks. 

3/63  Wire  closet  hooks. 

3/64  Knee-catches. 

3/65  Cupboard  spring  catches. 

3/66  Drawer-pulls. 

3/67  Loose-pin  butts,  with  tips,  3  in.  x  3  in. 

3/68  Fast-pin        "      no       "     2  in.  x  2  in. 

3/(»9  Toilet-paper  holder. 

3/70  Pivot  for  flour-box  (1  pair). 

3/71  Chain  to  hold  drop-front  drawers. 

3/72  Flush-ring  cupboard  catch. 
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Quantity  Sheet,  Miscellaneous  Hardware 
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Based  on  the  foregoing  memoranda  and  quantity  sheets,  we  are 
now  prepared  to  make  out  a  list  covering  every  detail  of  hardware 
required,  and  to  submit  same  for  quotation  of  prices.  This  list,  with 
prices  current  in  normal  times,  for  cheap,  mediiim,  and  best  grades 
of  hardware  will  assume  substantially  the  form  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

BILL  No.  1 

Bill  for  the  Cheapest  Grade  of  Hardware  which  under  any  Conditions 

would  be  Suitable 

DOORS 

D3       93,  4x4  in.  wrought-iron  japanned  loose-pin  butts,  Price 

5  knuckles,  with  tips  on  pins;  47  pairs @%0 .  18 ....  $     8 .40 

ZM        18, 5x5  in.  butts,  same  as  above;  9  pairs @  .30....       2.70 

D5         3  Pairs  14  in.  plain  tee-hinges @     .20 m 

D6         4  R.  H.  plain  knob  latches,  brass  front,  and  strike- 
plate,  all  interior  works  of  brass  or  bronze @  .80 ... .       3 .  20 

D7         4  L.H.  latches  same  as  above @     .80 3.20 

DS         2  R  H  cylinder  latches  with  flat  pass  key  and  stop- 
work  (works  same  as  above) (n  4 .00 ... .       8 .00 

D9         5  R.H.  latches  with  thumb-bolt  (works  same  as 

above) @  100 5.00 

DIO       4  L.H.  latches  with  thumb-bolt  (works  same  as 

above) («'  1  00 4.00 
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Dll        6  R.  H.  latches,  dead-bolt,  with  three  tumblers  and 

bit  key  (works  same  as  above) @  1  .(K) . . . .       6 .00 

2)12     11  L.  H.  latches,  dead-bolt,  with  three  tumblers  and 

bit  key  (works  same  as  above)  (ril  1 .00  1 1 .00 

2>13       1  Sliding-door  latch,  all  brass  or  bronze  except  case  ....       2.15 

D14      11  Mineral  door-knobs,   round,  iron  escutcheons, 

common  spindles @     ,10 1 .10 

D15       1  Heavy   japanned    iron    store-door   latch    with 

thumb-piece ....         .20 

D16     25  Pairs  jet  knobs,  with  23  pairs  plain  bronze-plated 

escutcheons  approximately  l)x5i  in.  @  34c . . .       7.82 

and  2  pairs  solid  bronze  similar  escutcheons,  1 

pair  for  front  vestibule  door,  and  1  only  for  out- 
side of  2nd  vestibule  door  and  back  hall  door 

®  81c ^ 1.62 9.44 

D17       1  2i-in.  Padlock  and  hasp,  all  iron  except  interior 

of  padlock,  which  is  to  be  of  brass  and  to  have 

three  tumblers;  also  chain  for  securing  padlock 

when  not  in  use ....         .40 

DIS       3  Ohain-bolts,  plain  wrought  iron,  bronze-plated. . .  @     .60 1 .80 

2>19       1  Set  sliding-door  hanger  and  track,  with  5-in.  iron 

anti-friction  wheels 4 .00 

2>20       1  Refrigerator  clamp,  cast-iron  galvanized,  6-in. 

lever  handle  with  6-in.  bolt ....  .40 

D21        1  Pair  6-in.  japanned  iron  double-acting  spring 

butts 1.75 

2>22       2  Push-plates  approximately  3x12  in.,  wrought- 

iron,  bronze-plated @     .40 ....  .80 

2>23       1  Heavy  iron  6-in.  bolt .15 

Z)24        1  Solid  bronze,  plain  electric  bell  push-button ....  .20 

Total  cost  for  doors $  74 .55 

WINDOWS 

WSO     10  Pairs  3x3  in.  fast-pin  plain  iron  butts @  90 .061.  •  •  •       -^ 

T^''31  156  Window  pulleys,  wheel  2-in.  on  running  face, 

steel  pin  and  bushing,  wheel  and  face  iron,  13 

doz @  1.00 13.00 

W32  54  Hook-pattern  sash-lifts  at  least  1  |xl  f  in.  bronze- 
plated  iron,  41  doz  @     .28 1.26 

W33     10  Heavy  cellar-window  fasteners,  combined  with 

pull,  japanned  iron @      .08 .80 

WM       6  Pairs  5x5  in.  loose-pin  butts  (same  as  /)  4) @     .30 1 .80 

Tr35      2  L.  H.  French  window  latches  with  lever  handle 

(similar  throughout  to  No.  7,  except  that  in 

depth  they  are  to  be  no  more  than  11  in) @  .60....       1.20 

WZ6      4  Flush  bolts  with  knob  or  lever  operating  device, 

12  in.  long,  bolt  }  in.  in  diameter,  all  visible  parts 

iron,  bronze-plated @      40 1 .60 
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Tl'37     10  Wire  hooks  and  eyes,  4  in.  long,  wire  not  less 

than  I  in.  in  diameter  (No.  11  gauge) @  .02 .20 

ir38  39  Sash-locks,  approximately  2ix2i  in.,  iron, 
japaimed,  with  horizontal  action  and  of  such  de- 
sign that  sash  will  be  drawn  J  in.,  3  J  doz @  1 .00 3 .  25 

1^39  600  feet  i  in.  braided  (white)  cotton  sash-cord,  13  lbs.®  .30 3 .  90 

1^40  156  Sash-weights  (iron),  approximately  l,8001bs @  .01}*. .     31 .50 

1^41     21  Flush  sash-sockets,  1  in.  diameter,  iron,  1 }  doz . .  @  .25 .44 

W42      4  Pull-down  hooks,  bronzed  iron,  mounted  on  poles 

5feetlong (^  .40 1.60 

1^50    69  Pairs wrought-iron  blind  hinges @  .09 6.21 

irsi     46  Wrought-iron  blind  fasteners,  3{  doz @  .50 1.92 

ir52     46  Iron  blind  catches  for  sill,  3J  doz ^  .12 46 

ll'53  22  Sets  blind  adjusters,**  rods  not  less  than  -f^  in.  in 
diameter,  which  will  hold  the  blind  open  at  any 
an^e  up  to  60°  from  the  house.  If  doz 3.50  ....       6.42 

Total  cost  for  windows $  76.21 

MISCELL.WEOITS  H.VRDW.VRE 

Af 60       7  Towel  hooks,  japanned  iron,  projection  6  in..  .,(<ii.%0.15 $     1 .05 

Af61       8  Coat         "             "             "             "         6in...@  .15....        1.20 

A/62     10  Wardrobe"  "  "  "         31in...@      .03 30 

M6Z  156  Wire  closet  hooks,  l^^g  gross @     .90 98 

A/64  7  Knee-catches,  iron,  japanned,  plate  on  door  ap- 
proximately 1x2  in @    .06J .44 

A/65      7  Clipboard  spring  catches  round  or  T-handles, 

base  not  less  than  2x2  in.,  japanned  iron @      .25 1 .75 

A/66     16  Plain  iron  drawer-pulls,  japanned,  not  less  than 

4  in.  long,  one  to  be  used  on  each  drawer,  also  one 

on  flour-box,  1 J  doz @  .40....          .54 

A/67     14  Pairs  3x3  in.  loose-pin  butts  with  tips,  japanned 

iron,  2  to  each  cupboard  door @  .08 ... .       1.12 

A/68       3  Pairs  2x2  in.  fast-pin  butts,    iron    (drop-front 

drawers) @  .06 ....          .15 

AfGO       2  Toilet-paper    holders,    nickel-plated,    to    hold 

rolled  paper,  and  of  heavy  plain  pattern @  .  30 . . . .          .60 

.V70       1  Pair  heavy  iron  pivots  for  flour-box @  .15. . . .          .15 

-U71       9  feet  of  light  brass  chain,  for  holding  in  horizontal 

position  drop  fronts  of  drawers @      .01 J 14 

A/72       3  Fhish-ring  cu|)board  cat  dies  for  closing  drop 

fronts  to  drawers (ai  .30....          .90 


Total  cost  for  Miscellaneous  Items $9 .32 


*  NoTS.— Tbe  price  of  sash- weights  varies  materially  in  different  localities,  depend* 

ing  ou  local  facilities  for  casting  them. 

I 

**  NoTK.— If  of  a  type  combining  sill  catch  for  securing  blinds  when  shut,  W52  oan 
be  dispensed  with;  but  under  any  circumstances  W5t  wiU  be  required. 
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Summary 

Hardware  for  Doors  $  74  .  55 

"  Windows 76.21 

"  "  Miscellaneous  Items 9.32 


Total  cost  for  cheapest  grade  of  hardware  suitable $160 .08 

The  hardware  items  Hsted  in  the  above  bill  are  all  of  a  substantial 
character,  but  of  such  grade  that  at  no  point  is  money  expended  for 
the  sake  of  appearances.  The  total  cost,  $160.08,  is  certainly  a  very 
low  amount  to  expend  for  hardware  in  a  home  of  this  character.  In 
several  points,  accordingly,  changes  from  the  above  list  can  be  made 
with  advantage,  as  follows: 

BILL  No.  2 
Hardware  of  Middle  Qrade  in  Every  Respect  Suitable 

DOORS 

/>3  All  butts  for  second  story  changed  to  a  good  quality 
bronze-plated  butts,  making  these  items: 

3.5  Pairs,  unchanged @$0.18 $    6.30 

12  Pairs,   changed (q;      .43. .  . .       5 .16 

D4         9  Pairs,  changed  to  finish  as  above (5'      .  57 . . . .       5 .  13 

D5,  D6,  D7,  /)8,  D9,  DIG,  Dll,  D12,  7)13,  D14,  D15,  price 

unchanged ....     44 .45 

D16  23  Pairs  of  jet  knobs  changed  to  spun  or  wrought 
metal,  escutcheons  not  changed  but  with  screw- 
less  spindles @      .86 19 .78 

2  Pairs  changed  to  cast  bronze  knobs  to  go  with 
bronze  escutcheons  (outside doors) (n\  1 .50. .  .         3.00 

D17, />18, 7)19,  D20,D21, unchanged 8.35 

7)22  Bronze  push-plates  in  lieu  of  bronzed  iron  (for 

wearing  qualities  only),  2 (5i      .60. . . .       1 .20 

D23  Unchanged 15 

7)2 1  (.)ne  solid  bronze  electric  bell  push-button  with  face- 
plate 2  in.  x  4  in.- .50 

Total  cost  for  Doors $  94 .02 

WINDOWS 

W'SO,  WSl,  WS2,  Tr33, unchanged . . .  .$  15.71 

TT'34     Changed  same  as  D4,  6  prs @  $0.57. .  3.42 

IT'35     Unchanged ....  1 .20 

ir36     Flush-bolts  changed  to  bronze,  4 @i  1 .35 5.40 

n'37,  Tr38,  TT'39,  Tr40, unchanged '  ....  38.85 

W4l     21  Sash  sockets  changed,  1  in.  x  2  in.  bronzed  iron . .  @  .50  doz.  .88 

W'42,  irso,  irsi,  ]r52,  T^'53,  unchanged ....  16 .61 

Total  cost  for  Windows I  82.07 
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MISCELLANEOUS  HARDWARE 

M60, 3/01,  3/62,  M03,  M64,  unchanged $  3 .97 

Af65      7  Cupboard  spring  catches,  changed  to  bronzed 

iron  (same  price  as  japanned), @  .25 1 .75 

Af  66     16  Drawer-pulls,  changed  to  bronze-plated @  .60  doz.  .80 

Af67     14  Pairs  3  in.  x  3  in.  loose-pin  butts,  changed  to 

bronze-plated @  .  18 . .  . .  2 .52 

3/68,  3/69, 3/70, 3/71,  A/72,  unchanged 1 .94 

Total  Cost  for  Miscellaneous  Items $  10 .98 

Summary 

Hardware  for  Doors $  94 .02 

"  Windows 82 .07 

"  "  Miscellaneous  items 10 .98 

Total  cost  for  hardware  of  middle  grade  in  every 

respect  suitable $187 .07 

If  it  is  desired  to  place  the  best  hardware  which  is  in  any  way 
suitable  for  the  dweUing  under  consideration,  a  bill  along  the  follow- 
ing lines  would  be  made  up  (not  duplicating  the  detail  of  the  first  or 
second  bills  where  unchanged): 

BILL  NO.  3 
Hardware  of  Best  Grade 

DOORS 

DS       All  butts  in  second  story  changed  to  the  best  quality 
of  bronze-plated  or  wrought-bronze,  ball-bearing 

12pair8 @$0.62 $    7.44 

TTnchanged,  35  pairs @  .18....  6. 30 

D4         9  Pairs  changed  to  finish  same  as  above @  .75....  6.75 

7>5,  7>6,  D7,  D8,  D9,  DIO,  Dll,  2)12,  D13,  7)14,  7>15,  un- 
changed    ....  44 .45 

D\  6      23  Pairs  of  knobs  and  escutcheons,  changed  to  cast 

metal @  1.50 34,60 

2  Pairs  not  changed  from  Bill  No.  2 ....  3 .00 

7>17,  DIS,  Unchanged ....  2.20 

D19     One  set  sliding-door  hanger8,changed  to  ball-bearing  ....  5.50 

D20     One  refrigerator  clamp,  changed  to  brass ....  .75 

D21      One  spring  double-acting  hinge  unchanged ....  1 .  75 

2)22,  7)23,  2)24,  unchanged  from  Bill  No.  2 1 .85 

Total  Cost  for  Doors $114 .49 

WINDOWS 
W30    Unchanged S    0 .65 
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59 


W31 

W32 
WS3 
TF34 

1735 
T^'36 
WSJ 
W38 
W3d 
W40 
W4l 
W42 
TTSO, 


156  Window  pulleys,  changed  to  bronze  face  and 

wheel,  roller-bearings.  1 3  doz (a  4  .60  doz.  59  .80 

54  Flush  bronze  saah-lifts,  3  in.  x  IJ  in (a  .60  doz  2 .70 

Same  as  in  Bill  No.  1 .80 

6  Pairs,  changed  to  best-<iuality  bronze-plated  or 

wrought  bronze,  ball-bearing (a      .75 4 .50 

Unchanged 1 .20 

from  Hill  No.  2 ....  5.40 

"       •*    1 20 

39  Solid  bronze  sash-locks,  3}  doz (a    4 .00 13 .00 

600  Feet  sash  chain  in  lieu  of  cotton  cord (a  .021 .. .  13 .50 

Unchanged  from  Bill  Xo  1 31 .50 

21  Sash  sockets,  same  as  in  Bill  Xo.  2 ....  .88 

4  Bronze  pull-down  hooks  j)olished  poles (a  1 .00 ... .  4 .00 

W^l,  1752,  W53,  unchanged 15 .01 

Total  Cost  for  Windows $153 .  14 


MISCELLAXEOUS  HARDWARE 

Af60,  A/61,  iV62,  3/63,  A/64,  3/65,  3/66,  3/67,  3/08,  3/09,  3/70, 
3/71,  3/72,  unchanged  from  Bill  Xo.  2 

Summary 

Hardware  for  Doors $114.49 

"  Windows   1 5:M4 

"  Miscellaneous  Items 10  98 


..   $10.98 


it 


II 


Total  Cost  for  Hardware  of  Best  Grade . .  .  $278 .01 

By  comparing  the  figures  of  these  three  bills,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  price  varies  as  follows: 

Bill  Xo.  1 — Very  plain  but  thoroughly  sub- 
stantial hardware $100 .08 

Bill  Xo.  2 — Varying  from  the  above  by  us- 
ing more  ornamental  fixtures 187 .07 

Bill  Xo.  3 — By  using  the  best  material  and 

appliances  appropriate 278  .61 

Attention  is  very  particulariy  directed  to  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  bills  call  for  designs  with  other  than  plain  surfaces.  For  general 
use,  where  the  best  results  from  all  points  are  desired,  the  scheme 
on  which  Bill  No.  2  is  based  is  by  far  the  best.  Few  persons  would 
ever  notice  a  difference  l)etween  schemes  Xo.  2  and  No.  3,  although 
the  latter  costs  neariy  50  per  cent  more  than  the  former. 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

CARPENTRY 

PART  I 


1.  Classify  trees  as  to  the  manner  of  growth  and  explain 
how  the  structure  affects  their  value  as  building  material. 

2.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  four  parts  of  the  section 
of  a  conifer,  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

3.  What  effect  do  the  medullary  rays  have  on  th*'  lumber 
of  such  trees  as  the  maple  and  oak? 

4.  What  are  the  common  defects  of  timber? 

5.  How  can  warping  be  prevented? 

6.  Explain  the  term  ^'quarter  sawed''. 

7.  Mention    the    best    framing    lumber.     What    qualities 
recommend  the  kind  mentioned? 

S.     White  pine,  cypress,  and  redwood  are  usually  considered 
the  best  lumbers  to  use  in  exposed  positions.     Why? 

9.     What  qualities  make  yellow  or  hard  pine  so  popular? 

10.  Classify  lumber  as  hard  wood  and  soft  wood.     State 
the  more  common  uses  of  each  kind.    . 

11.  Name  the  common  tools  used  in  woodworking. 

12.  How  does  the  action  of  the  rip  saw  differ  from  that  of 
the  cross-cut  saw? 

13.  Explain  the  uses  of  each  kind  of  plane. 

14.  What  operations  constitute  *4aying  out"? 

15.  How  is  the  3 — 4 — 5  rule  used? 

16.  Give  directions  for  constructing  and  setting  batter  boards. 

1 7.  From  the  information  given  in  the  text,  discuss  the  avail- 
ability of  the  different  kinds  of  wood  to  be  used  for  shingles. 

18.  What  is  bird^s-eye  niaplet 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

CARPENTRY 

PART  II 


1.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  a  frame. 

2.  Illustrate  and  describe  a  splice;  a  square  butt  joint;  and 
an  oblique  butt  joint. 

3.  Which  of  the  three  is  the  strongCvSt? 

4.  Illustrate  three  different  methods  of  joining  joists  to 
girders. 

5.  Illustrate  and  describe  two  splicers  particularly  adai)ted 
for  tensions. 

G.  Upon  what  does  the  strength  of  the  joint  shown  in  Fig. 
61  depend? 

7.     What  is  a  spline;  and  how  is  it  used? 

S.  Under  what  circumstances  would  th(^  dovetail  key  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  84  be  used?  When  would  you  use  the  method 
illustrated  in  Fig.  83? 

9.     Distinguish  between  a  balloon  and  a  braced  frame. 

10.  Give  the  special  advantages  of  the  balloon  frame  and 
state  why,  in  your  opinion,  it  has  become  so  popular. 

11.  What  method  w^ould  you  use  to  make  a  sill  set  firmly 
on  a  foundation? 

12.  What  method  would  you  use  to  prevent  the  moisture  in 
foundation  from  causing  dry  rot? 

13.  Illustrate  as  many  different  kinds  of  corner  posts  as  you 
are  familiar  with. 

14.  What   advantages   has  the  ledger   board   over   a   girt? 
Which  is  preferable  in  balloon  framing? 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

CARPENTRY 

PART  III 


1.  Illustrate  the  different  styles  of  roofs.     Name  each  style. 

2.  Which  style  of  roof  is  the  most  common  for  cottages? 

3.  What  are  the  comi)onent  parts  of  a  roof? 

4.  Discuss  the  ordinary  size  of  rafters.  What  should  be 
the  limit  of  length  for  each  size? 

5.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  raft(»rs  and  draw  a  figure  of 
each  kind. 

6.  What  determines  the  pitch  of  the  roof;  and  what  does 
one-quarter  pitch  mean? 

7.  Draw  a  plan  of  a  six-room  cottage  with  a  single  L  and 
show  how  you  would  put  the  roof  on  the  building. 

8.  Illustrate  how  you  would  obtain  the  length  of  the  valley 
rafters  in  this  case. 

9.  Draw  a  sketch  of  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  rafters 
you  would  use  and  illustrate  roughly  how  you  would  lay  the 
square  on  the  rafters  to  obtain  the  bevels. 

10.  What  is  a  double  gable  roof? 

11.  How  are  the  proportions  for  a  gambrel  roof  obtained? 

12.  Sketch  the  roof  framing  for  a  dormer  window. 

13.  Why  is  it  rarely  necessary  to  back  the  rafters  used  in 
residences  and  cottages? 

14.  Draw  an  illustration  of  a  trussed  partition,  stating  which 
timbers  are  used  in  tension  and  which  are  used  in  compression. 

15.  What  is  a  bowled  floor;  and  where  are  these  floors  usually 
used? 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

CARPENTRY 

PART  IV 


1.  Mention  the  various  kinds  of  lumber  used  in  your  neigh- 
borhood  for   interior   finishing.     For   exterior   finishing. 

2.  What  is  the  advantage  of  using  sheathing  and  building 
paper? 

3.  Illustrate  the  method  which  you  consider  best  for  the 
construction  of  a  water  table  for  a  $3,000  residence. 

4.  Illustrate  and  discuss  the  relative  advantages  of  wood 
and  metal  gutters. 

5.  Illustrate  a  section  through  a  boxed  cornice. 

6.  What  is  the  special  advantages  of  the  concealed  gutter? 
Where  is  this  gutter  usually  used? 

7.  Draw  a  sketch  showing  the  framing  for  a  skylight. 

S.     Make  a  list  of  the  different  parts  of  a  window  frame. 

9.  Draw  a  cross-section  of  the  one  side  of  the  window  frame, 
putting  on  dimensions  which  are  common  for  frame  buildings  in 
your  vicinity. 

10.  Nami^  and  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of 
windows. 

1 1 .  What  is  a  transom?     A  transom  window? 

12.  Illustrate  the  horizontal  section  through  the  side  jamb 
of  an  interior  door  frame;  of  an  exterior  door  frame.  Name  the 
parts. 

13.  Name  the  parts  of  a  three-piece  base,  (live  the  dimen- 
sions usually  used. 

14.  Sketch  a  common  form  of  wainscoting. 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

STAIR-BUILDING 


1.  Define    staircase    and    stairway. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  rise  and  run  of  a  stairway?  How 
measured? 

3.  Define  tread  and  riser. 

4.  How  do  treads  and  risers  compare  as  to  number?     Why? 
o.     What  is  a  string  or  string-board?     Describe  the  various 

kinds  of  strings. 

().  How  are  treads  and  risers  fitted  tog(»th(»r  and  fastened  in 
housed  strings? 

7.     Describe  the  construction  and  use  of  a  pitch-board. 

<S.  How  are  the  relative  dimensions  of  treads  and  risers 
determined? 

0.     Are  all  the  risers  in  a  flight  of  stairs  cut  of  uniform  height? 

10.  Describe  the  use  of  flyers^  winders^  and  dancing  steps. 

1 1 .  How  are  balusters  fastened  on  strings? 

12.  How  are  strings  fastened  to  newel-posts? 

1.3.  Describe  methods  of  constructing  bull  nose  steps  and  ris(?rs 
for  same. 

14.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  quarters  pace  landing 
and  a  half-space  landing? 

15.  Define  the  terms:  well-hole;  drum;  cylinder;  kerfing; 
(jeometrical  stairivay;  carriage  timber;  wreath;  tangent;  crown  tan- 
gent; springing  of  a  well-hole;  ground-line;  swan-neck;  face-mould; 
nosing;   return  nosing;  spandrel;  cove-moulding. 

10.     Describe  the  use  of  the  face-mould. 

17.  When  the  face-mould  is  applied,  and  material  for  the 
wreath  cut  from  the  plank,  how  is  the  wn»ath-piece  given  its  final 
shape? 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  01- 

HARDWARE 


1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  hinge  and  a  butt? 

2.  What  hardware  attachments  are  desirable  when  outside 
window  blinds  are  used? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  lock,  a  latch,  and  a  60/// 
How  is  a  latch  sometimes  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  lock? 
What  is  a  dead  holt? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  right-hand  and  a  left- 
hand  door? 

5.  How  are  door  knobs  prevented  from  getting  loose? 

6.  What  is  meant  hy  flush  hardware?  Give  instances  of  its 
use.     Illustrate,  if  possible,  with  diagrams. 

7.  What  are  the  essential  features  of  a  good  type  of 
escutcheon? 

8.  Write  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
common  nail. 

9.  D(»scrib(»  th(»  different  kinds  of  nails  now  in  common  use, 
noting  their  relative  advantages  for  different  kinds  of  work  and  the 
precautions  that  should  be  taken  in  driving  them. 

10.  Describe  the  two  main  classes  of  locks,  with  a  diagram 
illustrating  each. 

11.  If  you  were  asked  to  inspect  the  window-sash  hardware 
in  an  up-to-date  modern  dwelling-house,  make  out  a  list  of  the 
items  you  would  look  for. 

12.  In  joining  w^oodwork,  what  method  is  sometim(\s  adopted 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  shrinking  and  swelling? 

13.  Discuss,  giving  diagrams,  the  possibility  of  the  artistic 
us(»  of  strap  hinges  and  tee-hinges. 

14.  Describe  the  different  classes  of  door  butts,  and  compare 
their  advantages. 
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73 
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372 
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376 
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Hip  roof 
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Notched  strings,  definition  of 

270 

Housed  strings,  definition  of 
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() 

I 

Open-newel  stairs 

296 
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94 
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J 
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Jack  rafters 
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58 

P 
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58 
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96 
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98 
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61 

cap  and  sole 

98 
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63 

furring  walls 

96 
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60 
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62 
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73 
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78 
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46 
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75 
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47 
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89 
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K 
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72 

King-post  truss 
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392 

R 
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21 
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71 

L 
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I^an-to  roof 
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conmion 

145 

Ledger  board 

88 

curved  hip 
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Locks 

385 

jack 

153 

M 

valley  and  hip 
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Mahogany 

40 

Ridge  finish 
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Mansard  roof 

124,  141 

Rise  and  run,  definition  of 

265 

Miters 

73 
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Mortise-and-tenon  joint 
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Roof 
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N 
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93 
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49 
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